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No  soul  heroic  tempered  to  fine  sleel — 

No  3IiUon' s  iiassionate  striving  for  the  best — 
Small  '•Druid  wight,"  fit  subject  for  a  jest 

In  thy  queer  garb,  a  feckless  ne'er-do-weel. 

And  yet  we  love  thee  for  that  wistful  gaze, 

That  sense  of  kinship  with  earth's  outcast  lives, 
Heart  of  the  child,  such  sympathy  as  gives 

A  crown  supreine  to  many  a  royal  phrase. 

Thine  loas  the  love  of  England  ;  thine  no  less 
Our  Wordsworth's  love  of  moimtain,  wood,  and  lake , 

Poet  of  prose,  in  ivhose  enchanted  lines 
( Virgilian  magic)  far  strange  echoes  wake, 
Nature's  oivn  voice  to  still  life's  barren  stress, 
TVaves  of  the  sea  or  ivind  among  the  pines. 


liUEENflAV,    MaNXHESTER. 

Where  De  Quincey  spent  his  early  days. 

[Adapted  from  a  print  drawn  by  George  Evans  "from  an  oil  paintint; 

by  Carse."] 


PREFACE 

Of  all  English  prose  writers  De  Quincey  is  perhaps  the 
best  suited  to  awaken  the  first  love  of  literature  for 
itself.  This  may  partly  be  because  his  faults  and 
limitations  are  less  obvious  to  youth  than  they  are  to  a 
matiu'e  judgment.  But  it  is  also  because  his  positive 
merits  are  of  an  exceptionally  striking  kind.  His 
pathos  and  his  whimsical  humour,  the  rapidity  Avith 
which  he  passes  from  one  to  the  other,  his  profound 
sense  of  the  mystery  of  life,  his  consciousness  of  a 
strange  power  in  language  (like  the  power  of  music)  to 
give  expression  to  that  mystery,  his  own  possession  of 
that  power — these  things  may  all  be  trusted  to  lead 
captive  the  imagination  of  any  child  who  possesses,  in 
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however  small  a  degree,  the  gift  that  distinguished  De 
Quincey's  own  childhood.  To  possess  it  as  the  child  De 
Quincey  did  is  to  be  endowed  with  the  inheritance  of 
genius.  But  as  many  more  people  are  said  to  have  the 
capacity  for  distinguishing  sounds  which  we  call  "a 
musical  ear"  than  ever  learn  to  make  use  of  it,  so  it 
must  be  with  this  capacity  to  appreciate  the  greatness 
and  beauty  and  mystery  of  language. 

County  Councils  and  the  British  public  doubtless 
want  some  more  tangible  lesult  of  education  than  "  the 
literary  sense."  Meanwhile  a  good  part  of  our  educa- 
tion is  slill  by  tradition  literary,  and,  even  where  the 
Latin  and  Greek  classics  are  abandoned  or  excluded, 
honoiu"  is  not  unfrequently  paid  to  literature  by  the 
inclusion  of  English  classics  in  the  scheme  of  instruction. 
Do  those  to  whom  it  falls  to  give  this  literary  teaching 
make  the  best  use  of  their  golden  opportunity  1  Are 
they  not  often  tempted,  by  the  very  real  difficulties  of 
aesthetic  teaching,  to  teach  philology  and  history  instead, 
and  almost  everything  except  literature  ]  Yet  those 
who  have  acquired  some  measure  of  the  literary  sense 
themseh'es  value  it  as  the  choicest  flower  or  last  fruit  of 
their  education.  They  know  that  it  means  to  them 
something  much  more  than  a  mere  accomplishment,  that 
the  power  to  understand  the  immeasurable  superiority 
of  the  best  in  literature  over  what  is  less  good  implies 
also,  or  may  imply,  the  preference  for  what  is  noble  and 
permanent  over  what  is  ignoble  and  transitory — the 
rejection  of  the  trivial  and  commonplace — the  awaken- 
ing of  the  mind  "  from  the  lethargy  of  custom  "  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  deeper  issues  of  life,  the  cleaving  to 
"  whatsoever  things  are  true,  pure,  lovely,  and  of  good 
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report."  If  those  to  whom  literature  implies  all  this, 
teach  it  so  little,  it  must  be  because  they  feel  the  diffi- 
culties of  such  teaching  to  be  insuperable,  or  because 
they  dread  to  encourage  a  literary  cant  which  they  know 
to  be  as  hateful  as  any  other  form  of  cant,  religious  or 
artistic. 

The  difficulties  are  indeed  great,  but  "noble  is  the 
prize,  and  the  hope  is  great."  It  is  not  fair,  because  of 
the  difficulties,  to  make  so  little  of  an  attempt.  Of  a 
hundred  who  read  CiBsar  and  Livy,  only  one  perhaps 
carries  away  the  impression  that  is  best  worth  winning 
from  the  study — an  abiding  sense  of  the  character  of  the 
Roman  people  and  their  place  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  No  doubt  the  ninety  and  nine  get  intellectual 
discipline  in  various  degrees  from  their  Latin  lessons,  but 
this  choicest  fruit,  might  it  not  Ije  gained  by  a  larger 
percentage  than  at  present  1  Do  we  make  enough  use, 
in  this  connection,  of  our  English  classics  1  Surely  a 
student  here  and  there,  at  least,  would  win  a  new 
enthusiasm  for,  find  a  new  meaning  in,  the  splendid 
sentences  of  the  Roman  historian,  if  he  knew  (to  take 
one  instance)  the  passage  in  which  De  Quincey  describes 
the  influence  of  Livy  upon  his  dreams  : — 

I  had  been  in  youth,  and  ever  since,  for  occasional  amuse- 
ment, a  great  reader  of  Livy,  whom  I  confess  that  I  prefer, 
both  for  style  and  matter,  to  any  other  of  the  Roman 
historians  ;  and  I  had  often  felt  as  solemn  and  appalling 
sounds,  emphatically  representative  of  Roman  majesty,  the 
two  words  so  often  occurring  in  Livy,  Consul  Romanus; 
especially  when  the  consul  is  introduced  in  his  military 
character.  I  mean  to  say  that  the  words  Icing,  sultan^ 
regent,  etc.,  or  any  other  titles  of  those  who  embody  in  their 
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own  persons  the  collective  majesty  of  a  great  people,  had  less 
power  over  my  reverential  feelings.  .  .  .  This  pageant  would 
sud(U-nly  dissolve  ;  and,  at  a  clapping  of  hands,  would  be 
lieard  the  heart-shaking  sound  of  Consul  Romanus ;  and  im- 
mediately came  "  sweeping  by,"  in  gorgeous  paludaments, 
Paullus  or  Marius,  girt  around  by  a  company  of  centurions, 
with  the  crimson  tunic  hoisted  on  a  spear,  and  followed  by 
the  alalacjmos  of  the  Iloman  legions. 

So,  again,  with  the  toil  that  the  average  learner 
must  bestow  in  the  often  vain  attempt  to  turn  his  Virgil 
and  his  Livy  into  respectable  English  prose.  In  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  he  has  read  no  English  author  who 
bears  the  faintest  resemblance  to  an  English  prose 
version  of  either.  A  prose  version  of  a  poet  can  never 
reproduce  all  the  poetry  of  the  original,  but  we  are 
agreed  to  demand  of  our  pupils  the  impossible.  At 
least  the  unattainable  might  be  brought  a  little  nearer 
if  the  student  steeped  himself  in  the  prose  of  De 
Quincey  at  those  moments  of  exaltation  where,  without 
passing  the  boundary  line  into  poetry,  it  acquires 
mysterious  cadences  and  haunting  rhythms  of  its  own, 
or  puts  into  a  "  lonely  word  "  the  poignant  pathos  and 
unfathomed  suggestiveness  that  we  associate  with  the 
verse  of  Virgil.  De  Quincey,  too,  in  parts  of  "The  Revolt 
of  the  Tartars,"  "Joan  of  Arc,"  or  elsewhere,  would 
supj)ly  a  model  for  the  rendering  into  English  of  Livy's 
gorgeous  periods.  There  are  magnificent  examples  of 
similar  prose  in  Gibbon  and  Macaulay,  but  De  Quincey 
has  more  variety,  if  less  sustained  excellence,  than 
either  historian. 

Once  more,  there  is  the  labour  of  the  English  essay, 
which    is  so   often   unrcmunerative  because   the  pupil 
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never  reads  anything  in  English  tliat  deserves  the  name 
of  literature.  Yet  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that, 
for  most  people,  the  only  way  to  write  good  English 
is  to  read  it.  Little  can  be  learnt,  except  by  the 
happily  constituted  few  who  teach  themselves  better 
than  they  can  be  taught,  by  repeated  practice  in 
writing  "out  of  one's  own  head"  without  direction.  But 
much  may  be  gained  by  the  study,  under  guidance,  of 
the  prose  of  so  careful  and  so  masterly  a  writer  as  De 
Quincey ;  his  choice  of  words,  the  structure  of  his 
sentences  and  his  paragraphs.  To  read  a  passage  and 
then  reproduce  it  on  paper  from  memory  is  a  most 
valuable  exercise.  We  may  either  try  to  reproduce  it 
as  far  as  possible  in  the  words  of  the  original,  or  simply 
aim  at  giving  the  substance  in  our  ovm  words.  It  is  as 
well  to  try  both  plans,  the  lesson  being  different,  but 
perhaps  equally  valuable,  in  the  two  cases.  The 
original  ought  to  be  carefully  compared  with  the  copy, 
and  the  points  of  superiority  in  the  original  inquired 
into  and  noted.  The  mere  gain  in  vocabulary  from  such 
a  study  is  not  to  be  despised.  What  a  miserable  use 
of  his  heritage  of  speech  does  the  average  Englishman 
make !  How  many  of  us  are  entitled  to  boast  with 
Wordsworth  that  "  we  speak  the  tongue  that  Shake- 
speare spake  "  ? 

It  remains  for  me  to  add  that  this  edition  is,  in 
some  sense,  the  fulfilment  of  a  personal  debt.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  impression  left  upon  me  in  childhood  by 
the  first  reading  of  "  The  English  Mail-Coach,"  and  one 
or  two  of  the  "  Analects  from  Eichter,"  or  the  new  insight 
into  literature  given  me  when,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  I 
came  across  the  "Note  on  the  Knocking  at  the  Gate  in 
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Macbeth."  I  do  not  think  my  own  experience  was  at 
all  singular,  but  De  Quiucey,  though  acknowledged  to  be 
an  English  classic,  is  not  commonly  read  at  school,  and 
he  is  often  not  placed  in  the  hands  of  those  whose 
mental  development  is  just  ripe  for  appreciating  him. 

Besides  the  general  obligation  under  which  all  lovers 
of  De  Quincey  lie  to  Professor  Masson,  I  have  to 
acknowledge  his  courtesy  in  allowing  me  to  use  the 
footnotes  attached  to  the  essays  in  his  complete  edition 
of  De  Quincey's  works.  In  the  analysis  of  De  Quincey's 
style  I  have  been  helped  by  the  late  Professor  Minto's 
Manual  of  English  Prose  Literature. 

J.  H.  FOWLEE. 

The  text  is  taken  from  the  Collective  Edition  in  14  volumes, 
published  by  Messrs.  A.  and  C.  Black  in  1S96-7,  to  which 
references  are  made  throughout.  The  unsigned  footnotes  are  De 
Quincej's  own  ;  those  signed  "  M  "  are  by  Professor  Masson. 
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I. — Life  of  De  Quixcey 

Thomas  de  Quincey,  the  son  of  a  Manchester  merchant, 
was  born  on  15th  August  1785.  He  was  educated  first  by 
a  private  tutor  in  ^lanchester,  then  at  Bath,  and  then,  after 
a  tour  in  Ireland,  at  Manchester  Grammar  School,  where  he 
boarded  in  the  house  of  the  High  Master.  In  July  1802  he 
ran  away  from  school  with  "  an  English  poet  in  one  pocket, 
and  an  odd  volume  of  Euripides  in  the  other," — an  unusual 
outfit  for  a  truant.  From  July  to  November  1802  he 
wandered  about  North  Wales.  Then  he  hid  himself  in 
London,  but,  becoming  reconciled  to  his  family,  he  entered 
Worcester  College,  Oxford,  in  1803.  He  seems  to  have 
distinguished  himself  in  the  paper-work  of  his  final  examina- 
tion, but,  failing  to  present  himself  for  the  viva  voce  part,  he 
left  Oxford  without  a  degree.  In  1809  he  went  to  live  at 
Grasmere,  drawn  thither  by  the  Wordsworths.  In  1816  he 
married  Margaret  Simpson,  daughter  of  a  Westmoreland 
farmer.  "HeTad,"  as  early  as  his  Oxford  days,  acquired  a 
taste  for  opium,  which  grew  upon  him  until  it  threatened 
paralysis  of  all  his  mental  powers  ;  but  he  was  happily  able 
to  overcome  it  to  a  large  extent,  and  to  turn  it  to 
extraordinary  account  in  his  first  published  paper  of  any 
importance — the  first  instalment  of  the  "  Confessions  of  an 
English  Opium  -  Eater,"  which  appeared  in  the  London 
Magazine  for  1821.  From  this  date  to  1830  he  lived  partly 
in  London,  partly  at  the  Lakes,  partly  in  Edinburgh  ;  from 
1830  to  1840  wholly  in  Edinburgh,  a  contributor  to 
Blackicood  and   Tail's  Magazine.       In   1840  his   wife   died, 
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and  lie  went  to  live  with  his  children  at  a  cottage  near 
Lasswade,  seven  miles  out  of  Edinburgh.  This  (though  he 
was  sometimes  in  lodgings  ^1r$^  Lothian  Street,  Edinburgh) 
remained  his  home  till  his  death,  8th  December  1859,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-four.  A  collected  edition  of  his  numerous 
magazine  articles  and  other  works  had  been  brought  out  in 
America,  and  he  had  himself  superintended  an  elaborately 
revised  edition  published  in  Eilinburgh  in  fourteen  volumes. 
The  standard  edition  of  his  works,  edited  by  Professor  ^lasson, 
and  published  by  Messrs.  A.  and  C.  Black,  is  contained  in 
the  same  number  of  volumes,  but  includes  a  good  deal  of 
additional  matter,  brought  together  from  various  sources. 
The  careful  introductions  and  foot-notes  with  which  it  is 
furnished  make  it  a  complete  history  of  De  Quincey's 
writings.  Tlie  story  of  the  writer's  life  is  best  read  in  the 
Autohiography  (Vols.  I.  and  II.  of  the  Collected  Writings),  in 
the  Confessions  (Vol.  III.),  and  in  the  delightful  volume  which 
Professor  Masson  contributed  to  the  series  of  English  Men  oj 
Letters. 

In  the  history  of  English  literature  De  Quincey's  name 
naturally  connects  itself  with  two  different  groups  of  men  ; 
first,  with  the  so-called  "  Lake  "  poets,  Wordsworth,  Southey. 
and  Coleridge,  whose  friend  and  neighbour  he  was  for  so 
long,  and  of  whom  he  wrote  reminiscences,  highly  interesting, 
if  not  always  trustworthy  ;  then  with  the  remarkable  group 
of  critics  and  essayists  who  were  chiefly  responsible  for  the 
development  of  English  periodical  literature  —  Hazlitt, 
Lamb,  Wilson  (Christopher  North),  and  Leigh  Hunt.  By  his 
writings  De  Quincey  belonged  wholly  to  the  second  group, 
for  he  wrote  no  poetry  ;  yet,  as  we  shall  see,  his  compositions 
in  a  certain  "mode  of  impassioned  prose"  go  some  way 
towards  bridging  over  the  gulf  between  poetry  and  prose. 


II. — Introductory  Notes  to  the  Selected  Essays 

Tlie  English  Mail-Coach 

Three  strildng  passages  in  the  Autobiography  illustrate 
the  fascination  which  coaches,  the  sound  of  wheels,  the  idea 
of  travelling,  always  had  for  De  Quincey's  mind.     Tlie  first 
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is  a  recollection  of  the  night  on  which  his  father  came  home 
to  Greenhay  to  die  ;  it  describes  "  the  listening  for  hours  to 
the  sounds  from  horses'  hoofs  upon  distant  roads,  rising  and 
falling,  caught  and  lost,  upon  the  gentle  undulation  of  such 
fitful  airs  as  might  be  stirring,"  and  "  the  sudden  emerging  of 
horses'  heads  from  the  deep  gloom  of  the  shady  lane  "  (Chap. 
III.).  The  second  (in  Chap.  XII.,  "Travelling")  recalls  the 
sensations  with  which,  at  seven  years  of  age,  he  awaited  hi.? 
first  journey.  The  third  (in  "Lake  Reminiscences.."  Chap. 
VI.)  speaks  of  his  many  midnight  journeys  in  the  coach  from 
Kendal  to  Grasnaere — the  pitchy  darkness  and  "  the  flying 
lights  from  our  lamps  as  they  shot  into  the  forest  recesses." 
No  writer  has  given  more  wonderful  expression  to  the  poetry 
and  pathos  of  travelling. 

The  origin  of  the  three  papers  collectively  entitled  '•  The 
English  Mail-Coach  "  is  told  us  by  De  Quincey  himself  in  his 
"Author's  Postscript"  (p.  59).  "Thirty-seven  years  ago,  or 
rather  more,"  he  says,  writing  in  1854,  "accident  made  me, 
in  the  dead  of  night,  and  of  a  night  memorably  solemn,  the 
solitary  witness  of  an  appalling  scene,  which  threatened 
instant  death  in  a  shape  the  most  terrific  to  two  young  people, 
whom  I  had  no  means  of  assisting,  except  in  so  far  as  I  was 
able  to  give  them  a  most  hurried  warning  of  their  danger  ; 
but  even  that  not  until  they  stood  within  the  very  shadow 
of  the  catastrophe,  being  divided  from  the  most  frightful  of 
deaths  by  scarcely  more,  if  more  at  all,  than  seventy  seconds." 
Such,  in  brief  outline,  is  the  incident  on  which  De  Quincey 
founded  his  three  chapters.  The  first  chapter,  "  The  Glory 
of  Motion,"  describes  the  distinguishing  features  which,  in  his 
view,  belonged  to  the  English  mail-coach  service  in  the  time 
of  the  war  with  Napoleon  : — "  1st,  velocity  unprecedented  ; 
2ndly,  the  power  and  beauty  of  the  horses  ;  Srdl}^,  the  official 
connection  with  the  government  of  a  great  nation  ;  4thly,  the 
function,  almost  a  consecrated  function,  of  publishing  and 
diffusing  through  the  land  the  great  political  events,  and 
especially  the  great  battles,  during  a  conflict  of  nuparalleled 
grandeur."  The  second  chapter,  "The  Vision  of  Sudden 
Death,"  begins  with  a  discussion  of  the  o])posite  points  of 
view  from  which  sudden  death  has  been  regarded,  as  a  thing 
to  be  greatly  desired  or  greatly  dreaded,  and  passes  on  to 
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recount  De  Quincey's  memorable  night-journey  by  the  mail- 
coacli  from  Manchester  to  Kendal.  The  accident,  described 
at  length  iu  the  latter  part  of  the  chapter,  took  place  a  few 
miles  to  the  south  of  Preston.  To  the  third  and  concluding 
chapter  De  Quincey  gives  the  name  of  "Dream-Fugue, 
founded  on  the  preceding  theme  of  Sudden  Death."  It 
describes  a  wild  dream,  in  which  the  incidents  of  the  second 
chapter  reappear,  bewilderingly  distorted  and  worked  upon 
by  the  dreaniiug  imagination,  and  blended  with  the  impress- 
ions of  the  power  and  mystery  of  the  mail-coach  service  set 
forth  in  the  first  chapter.  It  boldly  attempts,  as  its  title 
implies,  to  express  in  words  feelings  that  more  properly  find 
expression  in  music — vague  tumultuous  feelings  of  awe  and 
infinity,  of  horror  and  suspense  and  relief.  The  extravagance 
of  it  was  censured  at  the  time  of  its  first  publication,  and 
De  Quincey  attempted  to  justify  it  by  saying,  "  If  there  be 
anything  amiss,  let  the  Di'eam  be  responsible.  The  Dream 
is  a  law  to  itself,  .  .  .  the  Dream  knows  best,  and  the  Dream, 
I  say  again,  is  the  responsible  party  "  (p.  60).  This  famous 
answer  has  failed  to  convince  some  readers,  at  least,  because 
they  cannot  accept  the  dream,  in  all  its  details,  as  a  real 
dream,  even  as  the  dream  of  an  opium-eater.  They  feel  that 
the  chapter  is  a  deliberate  experiment,  and  must  be  judged 
as  such,  and  that  it  fails  because  of  its  over-elaboration. 

The  second  chapter  is  less  elaborate  than  the  third,  and 
more  successful.  It  goes,  perhaps,  quite  as  far  as  prose  may 
venture  in  attempting  to  represent,  by  rhythm  and  choice  of 
words,  the  sense  of  awe  and  tumultuous  emotion.  At  each 
stage  its  melody,  like  that  of  some  great  sonata  or,  at  least, 
of  a  lyrical  ode,  is  responsive  to  the  dominant  feeling  of  the 
moment.  Still,  we  are  frequently  recalled  to  the  more 
ordinary  levels  of  prose.  We  are  always  within  hail  of 
them,  so  to  speak,  and  therefore  we  do  not  feel  that  prose  is 
being  put  to  an  illegitimate  use — made  to  do  something  for 
which  it  is  not  fitted. 

Joan  of  A  re 

The  first  impression  left  by  this  fantastic  essay  may  be  a 
little  bewildering.  De  Quincey  opens  in  a  strain  of  the 
loftiest   "  impassioned   prose."     Presently  he   is  poking    M 
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Michelet  in  the  ribs,  or  passing  pleasantries  on  the  subject  of 
sailors  in  the  British  Navy  darning  their  own  stockings. 
Was  ever  such  a  medley  1  A  second  reading  will  clear  up 
a  good  deal  of  the  confiision,  and,  if  it  does  not  convince  the 
reader  that  De  Quincey  was  justified  in  all  his  digressions,  it 
will  make  abundantly  clear  the  fact  that  we  have  here  a 
piece  of  English  prose  that  is  in  part  magnificent,  in  part 
illuminating,  and  everywhere  full  of  interest.  There  is 
consummate  method  in  the  madness,  if  madness  there  be  ; 
and  the  art  with  which  the  paragraphs  are  linked  together  is 
worthy  of  special  study,  though  the  discursiveness  of  the 
essay  is  the  privilege  of  genius,  not  to  be  imitated  by 
ordinary  mortals. 

AVe  may  indeed  be  disposed  to  complain  that  De  Quincey 
has  not  utilised  to  the  full  the  possibilities  of  Joan's  won- 
derful story.  Why  does  he  not  give  us  the  vision  of  the 
Archangel  Michael  and  "  the  pity  in  heaven  for  the  fair 
realm  of  France  "  1  Why  does  he  give  us  no  picture  of  Joan 
with  lance  in  hand,  "  armee  de  toutes  pieces,  sauf  la  tete  "  ? 
Why  does  he  leave  out  her  reply  to  the  theologians,  "  There 
is  more  in  the  books  of  our  Lord  than  in  yours  "  ?  For  these 
and  some  other  things  we  could  well  have  spared  any  number 
of  pleasantries.  Yet,  when  all  deductions  are  made,  tliese 
few  pages  do  more  than  many  pages  of  a  less  imaginative 
writer  to  give  us  a  vivid  impression  of  the  times  in  which 
Joan  lived  and  their  significance  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
as  well  as  of  the  girlhood  and  sudden  elevation  of  the  maid 
of  Orleans,  her  character  and  achievement  and  tragic  doom. 

Infant  Literature 

There  is  no  more  charming  account  to  be  found  anywhere 
of  the  first  strong  literary  impressions  made  on  the  mind  of 
one  who  was  afterwards  to  write  literature  himself.  We  may 
compare  Coleridge's  reminiscences  of  his  Christ's  Hospital 
days  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Biographia  Literaria^  but 
those  refer  to  later  boyhood.  For  parallels  to  De  Quincey's 
wonderfully  Advid  recollections  of  his  childhood  we  should 
rather  go  to  E.  L.  Stevenson  (in  the  Child's  Garden  of  Verses, 
and  Memories  and  Portraits),  to  Eniile  Souvestre  (in  Un 
Philosophe  sous  les  Toits),  and  Pierre  Loti.     Those  wlio  like 
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this  chapter  should  read  more  of  De  Quiiicey's  Autobiography _ 
especially  the  chapter  entitled  "First  Introduction  to  the 
World  of  Strife,"  with  its  humorous  account  of  the  tyranny 
practised  upon  the  youthful  De  Quincey  by  his  masterful 
brother  William,  and  the  equally  delightful  pages  which 
recount  the  strange  and  adventurous  boyhood  of  "My 
Brother  Pink." 

On  the  Knocking  at  the  Gate  in  Macbeth 

The  best  commentary  on  this  wonderfully  profound  and 
suggestive  criticism  is  the  following  passage  from  Guesses 
at  Truth. 

"  When  a  subtle  critic  has  detected  some  recondite  beauty 
in  Shakespeare,  the  vulgar  are  fain  to  cry  that  Shakespeare 
did  not  mean  it.  Well !  what  of  that  1  If  it  be  there,  his 
genius  meant  it.  This  is  the  very  mark  whereby  to  know  a 
true  poet.  There  will  always  be  a  number  of  beauties  in  his 
works,  which  he  never  meant  to  put  into  them. 

"  This  is  one  of  the  resemblances  between  the  works  of 
Genius  and  those  of  Nature,  a  resemblance  betokening  that 
the  powers  which  produce  them  are  akin.  Each,  beside  its 
immediate,  apparent  purpose,  is  ever  connected  by  certain 
delicate  and  almost  imperceptible  fibres,  by  numberless  ties 
of  union  and  communion,  and  the  sweet  intercourse  of  giving 
and  receiving,  with  the  universe  of  which  it  forms  a  part. 
Hereby  the  poet  shows  that  he  is  not  a  mere  '  child  of  Time, 
But  offspring  of  the  Eternal  Prime.'  His  works  are  not 
narrowed  to  the  climes  and  seasons,  the  manners  and  thoughts 
that  give  birth  to  them,  but  spread  out  their  invisible  arms 
through  time  and  space,  and,  when  generations,  and  empires, 
and  even  religions  have  passed  away,  still  stand  in  unwaning 
freshness  and  truth." 

This  particular  scene  in  Macbeth  has  not  always  received 
the  commendations  of  the  critics.  The  Cambridge  editors 
regard  it  as  un-Shakespearean.  Schiller,  adapting  the 
tragedy  for  rei^resentation  at  Weimar  in  1800,  substituted  a 
lofty  morning  hymn  as  more  edifying.  But  De  Quincey's 
explanation  should  convince  us.  It  has  also  the  merit  of 
supplying  a  key  to  the  right  appreciation  of  many  other 
things  in  crreat  literature. 
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Early  Memorials  of  Grasmere 

This  beautiful  paper  hardly  requires  any  words  of  intro- 
duction ;  it  is  sufficiently  recommended  by  its  own  simplicity 
and  touching  pathos.  Early  in  life  De  Quincey  passed  under 
the  spell  of  Wordsworth.  This  poet  could  not  fail  to  stir  in 
the  souls  of  all  who  came  under  his  influence  a  deep  sympathy 
with  Nature  and  with  those  Avho  pass  their  lives  in  the 
closest  contact  with  Nature  ;  and  the  "Memorials  of  Grasmere" 
show  us  how  completely  De  Quincey  had  caught  his  teacher's 
special  sympathy  with  the  loveliness  and  terror  of  Nature  as 
revealed  in  the  lonely  valleys  and  mountains  of  the  English 
Lakes,  and  with  the  lives  and  characters  of  the  peasantry  who 
inhabit  that  district.  In  its  turn  this  prose  idyll  may 
furnish  for  some  modem  readers  the  fittest  introduction  to 
Wordsworth's  pastoral  poetry,  to  his  simple  elegies,  to  stories 
like  Michael,  and  to  parts  of  The  Prelude  and  27ic  Excursion. 

Dream  upon  the  Universe 

The  imaginativeness  of  the  original,  and  the  beauty  of 
the  translation,  are  a  sufficient  apology  for  the  inclusion 
of  Richter's  famous  Dream  in  this  selection.  For  students  of 
De  Quincey's  style  it  has  a  special  interest  as  being  one 
of  the  models  which  De  Quincey  undoubtedly  followed  in  the 
composition  of  those  "  dream-fantasies "  which  are  the  best- 
known  examples  of  his  "prose  poetry."  He  was  so  much 
impressed  by  this  particular  Dream  that,  years  after  he  had 
made  the  translation  here  printed,  he  wrote  another  version 
from  memory.  This  will  be  found  in  Vol.  VIII.  of  the  Collected 
Writings  at  the  end  of  a  paper  on  "  The  System  of  the 
Heavens  as  revealed  by  Lord  Rosse's  Telescope." 


III. — De  Quincey's  Prose  Style 

After  an  analytical  lecture  on  Handel's  Messiah,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  musician  took  the  themes  that  enter  into 
the  choruses  and  played  them,  in  their  simplest  form,  on  the 
piano,  one  of  the  audience  was  heard  saying  to  another  :  "  No 
doubt  it  was  all  very  good,  but  somehow  I  feel  as  if  I  had 
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been    assisting   at   the    dissection    of    an    old    and    valued 
friend." 

Some  genuine  lovers  of  literature  will  feel  the  same  im- 
patience with  any  attempt  to  analyse  its  beauties,  and  will 
dislike  being  invited  to  examine  the  "structure  of  para- 
graphs "  or  to  label  the  "  qualities  of  style."  Yet  no  one 
who  has  studied  the  careful  sketches  of  clouds  and  rocks  in 
the  plates  of  the  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  Modern  Painters 
has  apjjreciated  Turner's  gorgeous  paintings  the  less  for 
having  gained  an  idea  of  the  infinite  toil  of  preparation  that 
precedes  artistic  achievement ;  and  probably  no  one  will  love 
these  great  masterpieces  of  literature  the  less  for  having  taken 
the  trouble  to  form  some  notion  of  the  reasons  why  they  are 
great,  and  of  the  way  in  which  they  have  been  built  up.  On 
the  contrary,  our  pleasure  becomes  the  more  intense  as  it 
becomes  more  inteUigent.  We  grow  more  sensitive  of 
defects,  more  intolerant  of  tricks  and  cheap  successes,  but  the 
greatest  art  is  so  immeasurably  great  that  the  further  we 
see  into  it  the  more  we  find  to  move  our  adraiiation.  De 
Quincey,  it  may  be  added,  was  so  much  of  a  deliberate  artist 
— he  had  so  fine  an  ear,  and  he  cared  so  much  for  saying 
what  he  had  to  say  in  the  best  possible  manner — that  the 
study  of  his  methods  is  instructive  in  an  unusual  degree. 

1.  Vocabulary. — He  has  a  great  command  of  words,  and 
takes  them  from  all  sources.  He  often  chooses  unfamiliar 
words  to  gain  greater  dignity  for  a  situation  by  removing  it 
more  completely  from  ordinary  associations,  e.g.  he  prefers 
"umbrageous"  to  "shady"  (p.  44),  "torsion"  to  "twisting" 
(p.  48).  The  same  reason,  and  the  desire  to  gain  a  stately, 
sonorous  rhythm,  account  for  his  love  of  Latin  and  Greek 
derivatives.  Generally  the  desire  justifies  itself;  it  is  not 
often  that,  in  choosing  long  words,  he  falls  into  so  essenti- 
ally commonplace  a  sentence  as  "Sufl'er  me  to  recall  before 
your  mind  the  circumstances  of  that  unparalleled  situation  " 
(p.  48).  He  is  also  fond  of  technical  terms,  e.g.  "quartering" 
(p.  43),  "syncope"  (p.  112),  and  of  words  confined  to  a  i^ar- 
ticular  district  or  profession,  e.r/.  "scaled"  (p.  122\  "  bield  " 
(p.  124). 

2.  Sentoices. — De  Quincey's  sentences  tend  to  be  long 
rather  than  short,  complex  rather  than  simple.     Of  the  two 
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kinds  of  long  complex  sentence  he  prefers  the  periodic,  in 
which  the  sense  is  not  completed  until  the  end  of  the  sen- 
tence, to  the  loose,  in  which  qualifying  clauses  are  "tacked 
on"  to  the  end  of  the  principal  clause.  But  like  all  good 
writers  he  avoids  the  monotony  of  forming  many  successive 
sentences  on  one  pattern.  This  rule  of  variety  is  only  broken 
when  special  emphasis  is  sought  by  repetition,  e.g.  "  She 
interposed  to  protect  the  captive  or  the  wounded  ;  she 
mourned  over  the  excesses  of  her  countrymen  ;  she  threw 
herself  off  her  horse  to  kneel  by  the  dying  English  soldier, 
and  to  comfort  him  with  such  ministrations,  physical  or 
spiritual,  as  his  situation  allowed  "  (p.  80).  Here  there  is  an 
obvious  reason  for  assimilating  the  three  sentences  to  each 
other  ;  but  even  here  monotony  is  avoided  by  the  clause  which 
is  added  to  the  third.  In  such  a  narrative  as  "  The  Vision  of 
Sudden  Death"  the  length  of  the  sentences  is  managed  with 
great  art.  At  first  the  strange  calm  that  rests  on  the  road 
is  reflected  in  the  steady  march  of  the  sentences.  The  move- 
ment of  some  of  them  is  peculiarly  slow,  rhythmical,  majestic ; 
note  especially  those  beginning  "The  county  was,"  "At  this 
particular"  (p.  41),  "Whatever  we  may  swear"  (p.  42). 
Observe  the  smoothness  of  the  sentence  that  describes  the 
smooth  running  of  the  coach  on  the  sandy  margin  of  the 
road  (cf.  for  the  onomatopoeic  effect,  Vii'gil's  line  describing 
the  galloping  of  horses,  Aen.  viii.  596).  For  a  similar  but 
still  more  wonderful  effect,  study  the  three  separate  parts  of 
the  sentence,  "  It  stole  ..."  (p.  42).  Presently  the  calm  is 
succeeded  by  agitation,  which  is  naturally  expressed  by  short, 
broken  sentences,  and  especially  by  interposed  questions. 
The  varied  emotions  of  the  helpless  opium-shattered  spectator 
of  approaching  tragedy,  the  swift  flight  of  tlie  precious 
moments,  the  swifter  flight  of  thought  anticipating  the  crisis, 
all  have  their  appropriate  reflection  in  the  rhythm.  Each 
reader  can  follow  the  changes  for  himself.  If  any  one  feels 
that  such  analysis  of  the  movement  of  the  piece  is  over- 
elaborate,  he  should  remendjer  (1)  that  it  is  not  asserted  or 
supposed  that  in  every  case  the  correspondence  is  conscious. 
The  natural  instinct  of  any  good  writer  would  guide  him 
right  in  such  matters  ;  but  this  unconscious  choice  of  the 
right  mode  of  narration  does  not  make  the  study  of  what  has 
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been  rightly  written  less  useful,  (2)  That  De  Quincey  did 
study  carefully  the  effect  of  rhythm  in  his  sentences  is  proved 
by  the  alterations  he  made  in  them,  e.g.  "  We  ran  past  them 
faster  than  ever  mill-race  in  our  inexorable  flight,"  was  the 
original  form  of  one  sentence.  Why  did  he  change  it  to  the 
form  which  it  now  bears  (p.  47)  ?  Because,  as  Dr.  Masson 
says,  of  his  "sensitiveness  to  fit  sound  at  such  a  moment 
of  wild  rapidity."  We  may  add  that  his  ear,  so  delicate 
in  such  matters  that  he  could  not  tolerate  the  expression 
"  master-builde?-,"  would  certainly  dislike  the  close  neighbour- 
hood of  "  past "  and  "  faster  "  in  the  first  draft  of  the  sentence. 
A  favourite  method  of  securing  variety  in  the  construction 
of  sentences  together  with  emphasis,  carried  a  little  to  excess 
by  De  Quincey,  is  by  an  inversion  of  the  natural  order  of 
words.  A  predicate  is  put  before  its  subject,  or  an  adverbial 
clause  comes  first,  e.g.  "  Enemies  it  was  that  made  the  differ- 
ence between  their  subsequent  fortunes"  (p.  63),  "Gorgeous 
were  the  lilies  of  France"  (p.  64),  "Continually  she  showed 
that  their  interrogations  were  irrelevant"  (p.  82),  "Obliquely 
upon  our  left  we  were  nearing  the  sea  "  (p.  41). 

Notable  also,  not  always  to  be  imitated,  is  De  Quincey's 
affection  for  the  parenthesis.  A  fine  example  of  its  skilful 
use  is  the  sentence  in  "  Joan  of  Arc  "  (p.  70),  in  which  a  paren- 
thesis fully  relates  an  exciting  incident.  Another  beautiful 
instance  is  in  the  opening  sentence  of  the  last  paragraph  of 
the  same  essay  (p.  92). 

3.  Paragraphs. — De  Quincey  himself  Avrote  :  "  The  two 
capital  secrets  in  the  art  of  prose  composition  are  these  :  1st, 
the  philosophy  of  transition  and  connection  :  2ndly,  the  way 
in  which  sentences  are  made  to  modify  each  other,  for  the 
most  powerful  effects  in  written  eloquence  arise  out  of  this 
reverberation,  as  it  were,  from  each  other  in  a  rapid  succession 
of  sentences."  He  studied  these  two  secrets  with  great  care 
in  his  own  writing.  We  may  note  :  (1)  Each  paragraph 
forms  a  rounded  whole,  within  which  the  sentences  are  closely 
interdependent.  (2)  Each  marks  a  separate  stage  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  narrative.  (3)  The  opening  sentence  is  not  a 
mere  link  to  the  preceding  paragraph  ;  it  attracts  the 
attention  of  the  reader,  calls  it  away  perhaps  from  the 
train  of  thought  to  which  the  preceding  sentence  may  have  led. 
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(4)  The  closincj  sentence  of  the  paragraph  is  nearly  always  one 
of  special  impressiveness  ;  so,  indeed,  it  ought  to  be,  because 
we  linger  over  it  in  the  natural  pause  between  two  paragraphs. 

(5)  De  Quincey  is  famous  for  his  digressions,  which  sometimes 
lead  him  far  from  the  subject  in  hand,  but  which  he  always 
links  to  the  context  with  great  skill. 

4.  Figures  of  Speech. — (1)  Few  writers  are  so  full  of  j-ca^ 
metaphors.  What  is  called  "  fine  writing  "  abounds  in  half- 
realised  metaphors,  often  incongruous  and  always  stale.  De 
Quincey's  metaphors  and  similes,  on  the  contrary,  call  up 
fresh  and  living  pictures  to  the  mind.  (2)  We  may  note  the 
varied  sources  from  which  he  draws  them — music,  mathe- 
matics, literature,  sport,  and,  above  all,  the  grander  phenomena 
of  nature.  (3)  In  his  more  poetical  passages  the  dignity  of 
the  similes  is  worthy  of  remark  :  he  elevates  the  whole 
subject  by  their  means.  (4)  A  very  common  form  of  meta- 
phor is  2}ersonification,  especially  the  treating  of  abstractions 
as  if  they  were  human  agents — the  curse  of  labour  masters 
the  bodies  of  men,  the  aspirations  of  man's  heart  travel,  the 
hurricane  of  flight  and  pursuit  hunts  the  county  up  and 
down  (all  on  p.  41). 

5.  Qucdities  of  Style. — Reserving  for  consideration  in  a 
separate  chapter  De  Quincey's  most  famous  achievement,  his 
development  of  a  special  kind  of  poetic  prose,  we  may  pass 
in  rapid  review  some  leading  qualities  of  his  style. 

Discursiveness,  the  disposition  to  roam  capriciously  from 
one  part  of  a  subject  to  another,  the  refusal  to  handle  a 
theme  in  a  systematic,  accurate,  logical,  scientific  manner,  is 
characteristic  of  the  literary  English  essay  throughout  its 
history.  De  Quincey's  essays  differ  in  a  good  many  ways 
from  the  eighteenth  century  essays  of  Addison  and  Johnson, 
but  in  this  respect  he  fully  maintains  the  tradition.  Had 
he  lived  in  the  eighteenth  century  his  writings  would  prob- 
ably have  taken  the  form  of  a  periodical  essay  on  the  plan 
cf  the  Spectator  and  Eamhler.  Living  in  the  nineteenth 
century  instead,  he  fell  in  with  a  different  literary  fashion, 
and  became  the  prince  of  magazine  writers.  One  way  in 
which  this  characteristic  shows  itself  is  in  the  use  of  par- 
entheses, already  mentioned  ;  but  whole  paragraphs  in  his 
essays  might  often  be  described  as  parenthetic. 
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Closely  allied  to  this  qmility,  but  not  identical  with  it,  ia 
one  to  which  we  may  give  the  name  of  Leisurclincss.  He  is 
never  in  a  hurry  to  make  his  point ;  we  must  be  content  to 
bide  his  time.  In  "  The  Glory  of  Motion "  how  many 
things  must  we  listen  to  before  we  come  to  the  real  subject — 
the  journey  by  the  coach  that  carries  the  news  of  a  great 
victory  ;  and  even  when  the  moment  for  starting  seems  to 
have  arrived  (p.  24)  we  must  wait  till  we  have  learnt  the 
details  of  the  daily  cleaning  of  the  coach.  This  quality,  so 
notable  in  some  of  the  older  novelists,  in  Sir  Walter  Scott 
and  Jane  Austen,  even  in  Mrs.  Gaskell,  seems  almost  to  have 
disappeared  from  the  writing  of  the  present  daj'.  It  is  only 
a  virtue  when  what  is  given  us  by  the  way  is  sufficiently 
good  to  be  worth  dwelling  on.  But  the  contrast  which  this 
manner  of  writing  presents  to  the  hurry  and  impatience  of 
their  own  age  is  not  the  least  of  the  benefits  which  modern 
readers  will  get  from  turning  to  it  occasionally. 

Of  the  greater  qualities,  Humour,  Imagination,  Pathos,  on 
the  possession  of  which  De  Quincey's  claim  to  be  a  classic 
must  finally  rest,  little  needs  to  be  said.  Each  reader  must 
feel  their  presence  for  himself.  When  De  Quincey  is  ranked 
among  the  English  humourists,  it  is  generally  because  of  his 
two  papers  "  On  Murder  considered  as  one  of  the  Fine  Arts." 
The  germ  of  these  papers  may  be  found  in  some  remarks  in 
the  "  Note  on  the  Knocking  at  the  Gate  in  Macbeth  "  (p.  110). 
But  parts  of  the  "  Autobiography  "  and  the  "  Lake  Reminis- 
cences "  abound  in  delicious  humour,  and  there  is  at  least  one 
admirable  example  in  "The  English  Mail-Coach"  (p.  10).  The 
"  little  Druid  wight,"  as  he  has  been  called,  fairly  bubbles  over 
witli  fun  ;  and  in  gratitude  for  so  much  infectious  hilarity 
we  may  forgive  a  certain  "  button-hole  facetiousness  "  to  which 
he  occasionally  condescends.  Imagination  of  a  high  poetic 
order  shows  itself  not  merely  in  his  wild  "  dream-fantasies  " 
but  in  his  metaphors  and  similes  everywhere.  It  is  imagina- 
tion, too,  which  gives  value  to  the  criticism  in  the  "  Knocking 
at  the  Gate  "  and  to  the  history  in  his  "  Joan  of  Arc."  Pathoa 
is  the  su^Dreme  quality  of  his  "  prose  poetry."  He  is  full  of  the 
tenderest  pity  for  "  all  the  troubles  of  all  the  people  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,"  but  especially  of  pity  for  the  unpitied 
everywhere,  those  who  have  been  cast  out  from  the  society  of 
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tlieir  fellows.  Dr.  Masson  has  well  noted  the  importance  of 
the  word  "  pariah "  in  De  Qnincey's  vocabulary,  the  deep 
feeling  with  which  he  uses  it  (pp.  5,  99).  The  quickening  of 
this  sympathy  in  his  readers  is  perhaps  the  highest  of  all  the 
services  that  De  Quincey  has  it  in  his  power  to  render. 


IV. — Poetic  Prose 

The  most  interesting  literary  problem  in  connection  Avith 
De  Quincey  is  presented  by  his  use  of  that  "  mode  of 
impassioned  prose "  which  he  considered  himself  to  have 
invented,  and  which  he  certainly  developed  in  a  very  special 
degree. 

Poetry  differs  from  prose  (1)  by  the  obvious  difference 
that  it  appeals  to  the  ear  by  a  measured  rhythm,  and,  if  it  is 
in  rhyme,  by  the  regular  recurrence  of  similar  sounds,  (2) 
by  a  deeper  difference  more  difficult  to  explain — by  its 
relation  to  ourselves  and  the  outside  world.  The  objects  of 
prose  are  the  objects  of  ordinary  speech  —  to  describe, 
narrate,  explain,  argue,  persuade.  Poetry  suggests  more  than 
it  actually  expresses.  If  it  is  descriptive,  it  gives  to  that 
which  it  describes 

Tlie  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  laud, 
The  consecration  and  the  poet's  dream. 

It  makes  us  realise  that  there  is  more  in  the  world  than  the 
first  obvious  aspects  of  things.  It  finds  expression  for,  and 
so  heightens,  our  sense  of  mystery,  of  the  infinite,  of  the 
spiritual. 

By  "poetic  prose  "'or  "  prose  -  poetry,"  then,  is  meant 
prose  that,  without  ceasing  to  be  prose,  aims  at  producing 
the  effects  of  poetry — at  affecting  the  reader  by  means  of 
rhythm  and  alliteration  and  by  the  subtler  influences 
indicated  above.  A  fine  example  is  to  be  found  in  the 
sentences  in  which  De  Quincey  describes  how  he  stood,  when 
a  child,  in  the  death-chamber  of  his  little  sister  : — 

"I  stood  checked  for  a  moment  ;  awe,  not  fear,  fell  upon 
me  ;  and,  whilst  I  stood,  a  solemn  wind  began  to  blow,  the 
saddest  that  ear  ever  heard.  It  was  a  wind  that  might  have 
swept  the  fields  of  mortality  for  a  thousand  centuries." 
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How  close  this  is  to  poetry  may  be  shown,  if  necessary, 
by  a  simple  experiment.  A  very  slight  alteration  would 
turn  the  passage  into  blank  verse. 

And,  whilst  I  stood,  a  solemn  wind  began 
To  blow,  the  saddest  that  ear  ever  heard. 
It  was  a  wind  that  nught  have  swept  the  fields 
Of  death  for  (fidl)  a  thousand  centuries. 

The  question  may  at  once  be  asked.  Is  s\icli  writing  of 
"  prose-poetry  "  legitimate  1  Ought  not  poetry  to  be  poetry 
and  prose  to  be  prose?  To  this  we  may  answer  :  (1)  The 
test  of  the  legitimacy  of  the  art  is  its  success.  If  De  Quincey, 
who  was  not  a  poet,  and  presumably  did  not  feel  himself 
capable  of  succeeding  in  poetry,  produces  the  pleasurable 
effects  of  poetry  upon  his  readers,  it  is  pedantic  to  quarrel 
with  his  method.  Doubtless  there  are  some  readers  who  are 
only  repelled  by  this  kind  of  prose  ;  Init  it  will  generally  be 
found  that  they  are  readers  who  do  not  care  for  poetry 
either.  (2)  The  literary  perfection  of  some  prose  transla- 
tions of  poetry — above  all,  of  the  Authorised  Version  of  the 
poetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament — forms  a  strong  argument 
in  favour  of  poetic  prose.^  The  rhythm  is  prose  rhythm, 
but  it  is  singularly  close  to  poetry.  Hexameters,  for 
instance,  are  fairly  frequent,  as  "  God  is  gone  up  with  a 
shout,  the  Lord  with  the  sound  of  a  trumpet."  (3)  It  is 
interesting  to  compare  with  this  "  prose-poetry  "  the  poetrj'^ 
of  "Walt  Wliitman,  which  was  written  under  the  theory  that 
metre  is  a  trammel,  and  that  a  poet  ought  only  to  be 
guided  by  instinctive  rhythm.  The  significant  fact  about 
his  poetry  is  that,  just  when  it  is  most  truly  poetical  in 
spirit,  most  elevated,  it  is  also,  though  unconsciously,  most 
obedient  to  the  laws  of  metre.  This  is  specially  noticeable 
in  his  line  poem  on  the  death  of  Abraham  Lincoln  : 

0  Captain  !  my  Captain  !  our  fearful  trip  is  done. 
The  ship  has  weather'd  every  rack,  the  prize  we  sought  is  won. 
The  port  is  near,  the  bells  I  hear,  the  people  all  exulting, 
While  follow  eyes  the  steady  keel,  the  vessel  grim  and  daring  : 

^  We  might  even  plead  that  Hebrew  poetry  itself,  which  knows 
ncitlier  rhyme  nor  fixed  metre,  is  identical  with  poetic  prose.  The 
'  parallelism,"  which  is  the  great  feature  of  Hebrew  poetry,  may 
often  be  fouud  in  English  prose-poetry. 
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But  0  lieart  !  lieart  !  heart  ! 
0  tlie  bleeding  drops  of  red, 

Wliere  on  the  deck  my  Caiitain  lies, 
Fallen  cold  and  dead. 

Now  exactly  the  same  thing  is  to  be  observed  in  the  p(jetic 
prose  of  De  Quincey  and  Ruskin.  Where  the  exaltatiuu 
above  ordinary  prose  is  greatest,  there  the  metrical  apjiroxi- 
mation  to  poetry  is  closest.^  We  see  this  (e.g.)  in  Ruskin's 
Modern  Painters.  Opening  at  the  wonderful  chapter  on 
"The  Two  Boyhoods,"  ojie  reads  this  poetical  description  of 
the  earth  as  Turner  found  it  (only  in  Ruskin  the  lines  are 
printed  as  prose) : 

Full  shone  now  its  awful  globe, 
One  pallid  charnel-house, — a  ball  strewn  bright 
With  human  ashes,  glaring  in  poised  sway 
Beneath  the  sun. 
All  blinding- white  with  death  from  pole  to  pole. 

The  conclusion  from  these  examj^les  would  seem  to  be  that, 
interesting  as  are  these  exiJeriments  on  the  border  line  of 
the  two  arts,  and  successful  as  they  have  been  in  the  hands 
of  men  of  genius,  yet  as  a  general  rule  poetry  ought  to  be 
poetry  and  prose  ought  to  be  prose.  With  regard  to  the 
imitation  of  this  species  of  prose  it  has  been  well  said  (Abbott 
and  Seeley,  Enylish  Lessons  for  English  Peojjle,  p.  98)  tliat 
"a  beginner  who  wants  to  write  poetic  prose  wishes  to 
succeed  where  only  a  few  men  of  genius  have  tried,  and  only 
a  few  of  those  few  have  succeeded." 

There  is,  however,  one  purpose  for  which  it  becomes 
almost  necessary  to  attempt  the  impossible.  If  we  try  to 
translate  into  English  prose  a  poet  like  Virgil,  the  charm  of 
whose  poetry  depends  largely  on  subtle  rhythmical  effects, 
the  use  of  dignified  and  sonorous  words,  and  so  forth,  we 
must  either  be  content  to  lose  almost  all  the  charm,  or  we 
must  seek  to  give  our  prose  some  of  the  qualities  that  De 
Quincey  gave  to  his.     The  same  thing  applies  to  the  attempt 

^  It  is  not  maintained  that  these  disguised  verse  -  rhj-thms  are  tlie 
excellence  of  poetic  prose.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  its  characteristic 
defect.  But  the  tendency  to  use  them  is  strongest  at  the  points  where 
the  prose  is  most  poetic.  On  the  whole,  the  most  completely  successful 
passages  of  poetic  prose,  both  in  De  Quincey  and  Ruskin,  are  those  iu 
which  this  tendency,  though  distinctly  felt,  has  been  resisted. 
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to  translate  the  poetic  prose  of  a  modern  writer  like  Richter. 
Success  is  probably  unattainable  ;  but  the  study  of  De 
Quincey  will  bring  us  somewhat  nearer  the  goal. 

As  to  De  Quincey's  claim  to  have  invented  a  special 
"  mode  of  impas.*ioned  prose,"  it  should  be  said  tliat  examples 
are  to  be  found  in  seventeenth  century  prose,  notably  in  Sir  T. 
Browne's  "  Urn -Burial,"  of  a  very  similar  poetic  eloquence. 
The  example  of  the  Authorised  Version  of  the  Bible  has 
already  been  mentioned.  De  Quincey  himself  refers  to  the 
profound  literary  impression  left  upon  his  mind  m  child- 
hood by  the  sentence,  "  Belshazzar  the  king  made  a  great 
feast  to  a  thousand  of  his  lords  "  (p.  1 00).  He  was  influenced 
most  strongly  and  most  directly  by  Eichter,  whose  "<iroam- 
fantasies  "  doubtless  suggested  his  own  treatment  of  dreams 
in  the  Confessions,  the  Autobiography,  and  the  English  Mail- 
Coach.  No  previous  English  writer  had  sought  these  effects 
with  the  same  deliberation  as  De  Quincey.  At  their  best, 
his  achievements  in  this  kind  rank  among  the  glories  of 
English  prose.  They  have  only  been  surpassed  by  the  most 
splendid  passages  in  Ruskin,  which  have  this  advantage  over 
De  Quincey's  —  that  they  generally  form  the  climax  of  a 
"  high  argument."  In  De  Quincey  the  contrast  is  occasionally 
obtrusive  between  the  "  purple  patch  "  and  a  trivial  context  ; 
in  Ruskin  the  discourse,  full  throughout  of  a  high  etliical 
purpose,  deepens  naturally  into  poetry  as  the  chapter  draws 
to  a  solemn  or  impassioned  rhythmic  close. 
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Section  I — The  Glory  of  Motion 

Some  twenty  or  more  years  before  I  matriculated  at  Oxford, 
Mr.  Palmer,  at  that  time  M.P.  for  Bath,  had  accomplished 
two  things,  very  hard  to  do  on  our  little  planet,  the  Earth, 
however  cheap  they  may  be  held  by  eccentric  people  in 
comets  :  he  had  invented  mail-coaches,  and  he  had  married 
the  daughter  of  a  duke.^     He  was,  therefore,  just  twice  as 

1  In  October  1849  tliere  appeared  iu  Blackwood's  Magazine  an 
article  entitled  "The  English  M ail-Coach,  or  the  Glory  of  Motion." 
There  was  no  intimation  that  it  was  to  be  continued  ;  but  iu  Decem- 
ber 1849  there  followed  in  the  same  magazine  an  article  in  two  sections, 
headed  by  a  paragraph  explaining  that  it  was  by  the  author  of  the 
previous  article  in  the  October  number,  and  was  to  be  taken  in  con- 
nexion with  that  article.  One  of  the  sections  of  this  second  article  was 
entitled  ' '  The  Vision  of  Sudden  Death,"  and  the  other  "  Dream-Fugue 
on  the  above  theme  of  Sudden  Death.  When  De  Quincey  revised  the 
papers  in  1854  for  republication  iu  volume  iv  of  the  Collective  Edition 
of  his  writings,  he  brought  the  whole  under  the  one  general  title  of 
"  The  English  Mail-Coach,"  dividing  the  text,  as  at  present,  into  three 
sections  or  chapters,  the  first  with  the  sub-title  The  Glgry  of  MotJQji, 
the  second  with  the  sub-title  The  Vision  of  Sudden  Death,  and  the 
third  with  the  sub-title  Dream-Fugue,  founded'on  the  preceding  theme 
of  Sudden  Death.  Great  care  was  besto^wed  ou_tlie  revision.  Pass- 
ages that  had  appeared  in  the  magazine  articles  were  omitted  ;  new 
sentences  were  inserted  ;  and  the  language  was  retouched  throughout. 
-M. 

-  Mr^_j[Q]La- Palmer,  a  native  of  Bath,  and  from  about  1768  the 
energefic  proprietor  of  the  Theatre  Royal  iu  that  city,  had  been  led, 
by  the  wretched  state  in  those  days  of  the  means  of  intercommunica- 
tion between  Bath  and  London,  and  his  own  consequent  difficulties  iu 
arranging  for  a  punctual  succession  of  good  actors  at  his  theatre,  to 
turn  his  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  whole  system  of  Post- 
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great  a  man  as  Galileo,  who  did  certainly  invent  (or,  which 
is  the  same  thing,^  discover)  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  those 
very  next  things  extant  to  mail-coaches  in  the  two  capital 
pretensions  of  speed  and  keeping  time,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  did  not  marry  the  daughter  of  a  duke. 

These  mail-coaches,  as  organised  by  Mr.  Palmer,  are  en- 
titled to  a  circumstantial  notice  from  myself,  having  had  so 
large  a  share  in  developing  the  anarchies  of  my  subsequent 
dreams  :  an  agency  which  they  accomplished,  1st,  through 
velocity  at  that  time  unprecedented — for  they  first  revealed 
the  glory  of  motion  ;  2dly,  through  grand  effects  for  the  eye 
between  lamp-light  and  the  darkness  upon  solitary  roads  ; 
3dly,  through  animal  beauty  and  power  so  often  displa}'ed 
in  the  class  of  horses  selected  for  this  mail  service  ;  4thly, 

OflBce  conveyance,  and  of  locomotive  machinery  generally,  in  the 
British  Islands.  The  result  was  a  scheme  for  superseding,  on  the 
great  roads  at  least,  the  then  existing  system  of  sluggish  and  irregular 
stage-coaches,  the  property  of  private  persons  and  companies,  by  a 
new  system  of  government  coaches,  in  connexion  with  the  Post-Office, 
carrying  the  mails,  and  also  a  regulated  number  of  passengers,  with 
clock-work  precision,  at  a  rate  of  comparative  speed,  which  he  hoped 
should  ultimately  be  not  less  than  ten  miles  an  hour.  The  opposition 
to  the  scheme  was,  of  course,  enormous ;  coach -proprietors,  inn- 
keepers, the  Post-Office  officials  themselves,  were  all  against  Mr. 
Palmer  ;  he  was  voted  a  crazy  enthusiast  and  a  public  bore.  Pitt, 
however,  when  the  scheme  was  submitted  to  him,  recognised  its 
feasibility  ;  on  the  8th  of  August  1784  the  first  mail-coach  pn  Mr. 
Palmer's  plan  started  from  London  at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  and 
reached  Bristol  at  11  o'clock  at  night  ;  and  from  that  day  the  success 
of  the  new  system  was  assured. — Mr.  Palmer  himself,  having  been  ap- 
pointed Surveyor  and  Comptroller-General  of  the  Post-Ofiice,  took  rank 
as  an  eminent  and  wealthy  public  man,  M.  P.  for  Bath  and  what  not, 
and  lived  till  I&IS.  De  Quincey  makes  it  one  of  his  distinctions  that 
he  "  had  man-ied  the  daughter  of  a  duke  "  ;  and  in  a  footnote  to  that 
paragraph  he  gives  the  lady's  name  as  "Lady  Madeline  Gordon." 
From  an  old  Debrett,  however,  I  learn  that  Lady  MadeTina  Gordon, 
second  daughter  of  Alexander,  fourth  Duke  of  Gordon,  was  first 
married,  on  the  3d  of  April  1789,  to  Sir  Robert  Sinclair,  Bart.,  and 
next,  on  the  25th  of  November  1805,  to  Charles  Palmer,  of  Locklcy 
Park,  Berks,  Esq.  If  Debrett  is  right,  her  second  husband  was  not 
the  John  Palmer  of  Mail-Coach  celebrity,  and  De  Quincey  is  wrong.  — 
M. 

^  "  The  same  thing  "  :  — Thus,  in  the  calendar  of  the  Church  Festi- 
vals, the  discovery  of  the  true  cross  (by  Helen,  the  mother  of 
Constantiue)  is  recorded  (and,  one  might  think,  with  the  express 
conscio:  sness  of  sarcasm)  as  the  Invention  of  the  Cross, 
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through  the  conscious  presence  of  a  central  intellect,  tliat,  in 
the  midst  of  vast  distances  ^ — of  storms,  of  darkness,  of 
danger — ovenniled  all  obstacles  into  one  steady  co-operation 
to  a  national  result.  For  my  own  feeling,  this  post-office 
service  spoke  as  by  some  mighty  orchestra,  where  a  thousand 
instruments,  all  disregarding  each  other,  and  so  far  in  danger 
of  discord,  yet  all  obedient  as  slaves  to  the  supreme  haton  of 
some  great  leader,  terminate  in  a  perfection  of  harmony  like 
that  of  heart,  brain,  and  lungs  in  a  healthy  animal  organisa- 
tion. But,  finally,  that  particular  element  in  this  whole 
combination  which  most  impressed  myself,  and  through 
which  it  is  that  to  this  hour  Mr.  Palmer^'s  mail-coach  system 
tyrannises  over  my  dreams  by  terror  and  terrific  beauty,  lay  in 
the  awful  ■political  mission  which  at  that  time  it  fulfilled.  The 
mail-coach  it  was  that  distributed  over  the  face  of  the  land, 
like  the  opening  of  apocalyptic  vials,  the  heart-shaking  news 
of  Trafalgar,  oi.  Salamanca,  of  Vittoria,  of  Waterloo.^  These 
were  the  harvests  that,  in  the  grandeur  of  their  reaping,  re- 
deemed the  tears  and  blood  in  which  they  had  been  sown. 
Neither  was  the  meanest  peasant  so  much  below  the  grandeur 
and  the  sorrow  of  the  times  as  to  confound  battles  such 
as  these,  which  w^ere  gradually  moulding  the  destinies  of 
Christendom,  with  the  vulgar  conflicts  of  ordinary  warfare, 
so  often  no  more  than  gladiatorial  trials  of  national  prowess. 
The  victories  of  England  in  this  stujiendous  contest  rose  of 
themselves  as  natural  Te  Deums  to  heaven  ;  and  it  was  felt 
by  the  thoughtful  that  such  victories,  at  such  a  crisis  of 
general  prostration,  were  not  more  beneficial  to  ourselves 
than  finally  to  France,  our  enemy,  and  to  the  nations  of  all 
western  or  central  Europe,  through  whose  iDusilhinimity  it 
was  that  the  French  domination  had  prospered. 

The  mail-coach,  as  the  national  organ  for  publishing  these 
mighty  events,  thus  diffusively  influential,  became  itself  a 
spiritualised   and  glorified  object  to  an  impassioned  heart ; 

'  "  Vast  distances  "  : — One  case  was  familar  to  mail-coach  travellers 
where  two  mails  in  opposite  directions,  north  and  south,  starting  at 
the  same  minute  from  points  six  hundred  miles  apart,  met  almost  con- 
stantly at  a  i)articular  bridge  which  bisected  the  total  distance. 

2  Battle  of  Trafalgar,  Nelson's  last  victory,  21st  October  ISO5.J 
Battle  of  Salamanca,,  22d  July  1812;  Battle  of  Vittoria,  21sr3Tme 
1813  ;  Battle  of  Waterloo,  ISth  June  1815.— M. 
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and  naturally,  in  the  Oxford  of  that  day,  all  hearts  were  im- 
passioned, as  being  all  (or  nearly  all)  in  early  manhood.  In 
most  universities  there  is  one  single  college  ;  in  Oxford  there 
were  five-and-twenty,  all  of  which  were  peopled  by  young 
men,  the  elite  of  their  own  generation ;  not  boys,  but  men  : 
none  under  eighteen.  In  some  of  these  many  colleges  the 
custom  permitted  the  student  to  keep  what  are  called  "  short 
terms  "  ;  that  is,  the  four  terms  of  Michaelmas,  Lent,  Easter, 
and  Act,  were  kept  by  a  residence,  in  the  aggregate,  of 
ninety-one  days,  or  thirteen  weeks.  Under  this  interrupted 
residence,  it  was  possible  that  a  student  might  have  a  reason 
for  going  down  to  his  home  four  times  in  the  year.  This 
made  eight  journeys  to  and  fro.  But,  as  these  homes  lay 
dispersed  through  all  the  shires  of  the  island,  and  most  of  us 
disdained  all  coaches  except  his  majesty's  mail,  no  city  out  of 
London  could  pretend  to  so  extensive  a  connexion  with  Mr. 
Palmer's  establishment  as  Oxford.  Three  mails,  at  the  least, 
I  remember  as  passing  every  day  through  Oxford,  and  bene- 
fiting by  my  personal  patronage — viz.  the  Worcester,  the 
£rloucester,  and  the  Holyhead  mail.  Naturally,  therefore,  it 
became  a  point  of  some  interest  with  us,  whose  journeys 
revolved  every  six  weeks  on  an  average,  to  look  a  little  into 
the  executive  details  of  the  system.  With  some  of  these  Mr. 
Palmer  had  no  concern  ;  they  rested  upon  bye-laws  enacted 
by  posting-houses  for  their  own  benefit,  and  upon  other  bye- 
laws,  equally  stern,  enacted  by  the  inside  passengers  for  the 
illustration  of  their  own  haughty  exclusiveness.  These  last 
were  of  a  nature  to  rouse  our  scorn  ;  from  which  the  tran- 
sition was  not  very  long  to  systematic  mutiny.  Up  to  this 
time,  say  1804,  or  1805  (the  year  of  Trafalgar),  it  had  been 
the  fixed  assumption  of  the  four  inside  people  (as  an  old 
tradition  of  all  public  carriages  derived  from  the  reign  of 
Charles  II)  that  tliey,  the  illustrious  quaternion,  constituted 
a  porcelain  variety  of  the  human  race,  whose  dignity  would 
have  been  compromised  by  exchanging  one  word  of  civility 
with  the  three  miserable  delf-ware  outsides.  Even  to  have 
kicked  an  outsider  might  have  been  held  to  attaint  the  foot 
concerned  in  that  operation,  so  that,  perhaps,  it  would  have 
required  an  act  of  Parliament  to  restore  its  purity  of  blood. 
What  words,  then,  could  express  the  horror,  and  the  sense  of 
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treason,  in  that  case,  wliich  had  happened,  where  all  three 
outsides  (the  trinity  of  Pariahs  ^)  made  a  vain  attempt  to  sit 
down  at  the  same  breakfast- table  or  dinner-table  with  the 
consecrated  four  ?  I  myself  witnessed  such  an  attempt ;  and 
on  that  occasion  a  benevolent  old  gentleman  endeavoured  to 
soothe  his  three  holy  associates,  by  suggesting  that,  if 
the  outsides  were  indicted  for  this  criminal  attempt  at 
the'  next  assizes,  the  court  would  regard  it  as  a  case 
of  lunacy  or  delirium  tremens  rather  than  of  treason.  Eng- 
land owes  much  of  her  grandeur  to  the  depth  of  the 
aristocratic  element  in  her  social  composition,  when  pulling 
against  her  strong  democracy.  I  am  not  the  man  to  laugh 
at  it.  But  sometimes,  undoubtedly,  it  expressed  itself  in 
comic  shapes.  The  course  taken  with  the  infatuated  out- 
siders, in  the  particular  attempt  which  I  have  noticed,  was 
that  the  waiter,  beckoning  them  away  from  the  privileged 
sqjlle_-a-inanger,  sang  out,  "  This  way,  my  good  men,"  and,  then 
enticed  these  good  men  away  tn  tli^'  kitclicii.  But  that  plan 
had  not  always  answered.  Sumetiiaeri,  though  rarely,  cases 
occurred  where  the  intruders,  being  stronger  than  usual,  or 
more  vicious  than  usual,  resolutely  refused  to  budge,  and  so 
far  carried  their  point  as  to  have  a  separate  table  arranged 
for  themselves  in  a  corner  of  the  general  room.  Yet,  if  an 
Indian  screen  could  be  found  ample  enough  to  plant  them 
out  from  the  very  eyes  of  the  high  table,  or  dais,  it  then  be- 
came possible  to  assume  as  a  fiction  of  law  that  the  three 
delf  fellows,  after  all,  were  not  present.  They'  could^  be 
Ignored  by  the  porcelain  men,  under  the  maxim  that  objects 
not  appearing  and  objects  not  existing  are  governed  jy  the 
same  logical  construction.- 

Such  being,  at  that  time,  the  usage  of  mail-coaches,  what 
was  to  be  done  by  us  of  young  Oxford  ?  We,  the  most 
aristocratic  of  people,  who  were  addicted  to  the  practice  of 
looking  down  superciliously  even  upon  the  insides  themselves 
as  often  very  questionable  characters — were  we,  by  voluntarily 

^  This  word  Pariah  for  "social  outcast"  (from  the  name  of  the 
lowest  of  the  Hindoo  ranks)  was  a  favourite  word  in  De  Quincey's 
vocabulary,  for  whicli  Tie  often  found  very  serious  use. — M. 

-  De  710)1  apparenlibus,  etc.  [De  non  apjoarenlibus  et  non  existentibus 

eadem  est  lex]. 
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going  outside,  to  court  indignities  ?  If  our  dress  and  bearing 
sheltered  us  generally  from  the  sus£iciott_ji£  ieing  "raff" 
(the  name  at  that  period~for  "  srio&s  "  ^),  we  really  were  suclP 
constructively  by  the  place  we  assumed.  If  we  did  not 
submit  to  the  deep  shadow  of  eclipse,  we  entered  at  least  the 
skirts  of  its  penumbra.  And  the  analogy  of  theatres  was 
valid  against  us,  —  where  no  man  can  complain  of  the 
annoyances  incident  to  the  pit  or  gallery,  having  his  instant 
remedy  in  paying  the  higher  price  of  the  boxes.  But  the 
soundness  of  this  analogy  we  disputed.  In  the  case  of  the 
theatre,  it  cannot  be  pretended  that  the  inferior  situations 
have  any  separate  attractions,  unless  the  pit  may  be  supposed 
to  have  an  advantage  for  the  purposes  of  the  critic  or 
the  dramatic  reporter.  But  the  critic  or  reporter  is  a 
rarity.  For  most  people,  the  sole  benefit  is  in  the  price. 
Now,  on  the  contrary,  the  outside  of  the  mail  had  its  own 
incommunicable  advantages.  These  we  could  not  forgo. 
The  higher  price  we  would  willingly  have  paid,  but  not  the 
price  connected  with  the  condition  of  riding  inside  ;  which 
condition  we  pronounced  insufferable.  The  air,  the  freedom 
of  prospect,  the  proximity  to  the  horses,  the  elevation  of  seat : 
these  were  what  we  required  ;  but,  above  all,  the  certain 
anticipation  of  purchasing  occasional  opportunities  of  driving. 

Such  was  the  difficulty  which  pressed  us  ;  and  under  the 
coercion  of  this  difficulty  we  instituted  a  searching  inquiry 
into  the  true  quality  and  valuation  of  the  different  ajiart- 
ments  about  the  mail.  We  conducted  this  inquiry  on  meta- 
physical principles ;  and  it  was  ascertained  satisfactorily 
that  the  roof  of  the  coach,  which  by  some  weak  men  had  been 
called  the  attics,  and  by  some  the  garrets,  was  in  reality  the 
drawing-room  ;  in  which  drawing-room  the  box  was  the  chief 
ottoman  or  sofa  ;  whilst  it  appeared  that  the  inside,  which 
had  been  traditionally  regarded  as  the  only  room  tenantable 
by  gentlemen,  was,  in  fact,  the  coal-cellar  in  disguise. 

Great  wits  jump.      The  very  same   idea  had  not  long 

^  "  Snobs,"  and  its  antithesis,  "jmbst!^  arose  among  the  internal 
factions  of  shoemakers  perhaps  ten  years  later.  Possibly  enough,  the 
terms  may  have  existed  much  earlier  ;  but  they  were  then  first  made 
known,  picturesquely  and  efl'ectively,  by  a  trial  at  some  assizes  which 
happened  to  fix  the  public  attention. 
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before  struck  the  celestial  intellect  of  China.  Amongst  the 
presents  carried  out  by  our  first  embassy  to  that  country  was 
a  state-coach.  It  had  been  specially  selected  as  a  personal 
gift  by  George  III ;  but  the  exact  mode  of  using  it  was  an 
intense  mystery  to  Pekin,  The  ambassador,  indeed  (Lorcl 
Macartney),  had  made  some  imperfect  explanations  upon  this 
point ;  but,  as  His  Excellency  communicated  these  in  a 
diplomatic-  whisper  at  the  very  moment  of  his  departure,  the 
celestial  intellect  was  very  feebly  illuminated,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  call  a  cabinet  council  on  the  grand  state  question, 
"Where  was  the  Emperor  to  sit?"  The  hammer -cloth 
happened  to  be  unusually  gorgeous  ;  and,  partly  on  that  con- 
sideration, but  partly  also  because  the  box  offered  the  most 
elevated  seat,  was  nearest  to  the  moon,  and  undeniably  went 
foremost,  it  was  resolved  by  acclamation  that  the  box  was 
the  imperial  throne,  and,  for  the  scoundrel  who  drove, — he 
might  sit  where  he  could  find  a  perch.  The  horses,  there- 
fore, being  harnessed,  solemnly  his  imperial  majesty  ascended 
his  new  English  throne  under  a  fiourish  of  trumpets,  having 
the  first  lord  of  the  treasury  on  his  right  hand,  and  the  chief 
jester  on  his  left.  Pekin  gloried  in  the  spectacle ;  and  in 
the  whole  flowery  people,  constructively  present  by  repre- 
sentation, there  was  but  one  discontented  person,  and  tJiai 
was  the  coachman.  This  mutinous  individual  audaciously 
shouted,  "  Where  am  I  to  sit  ?"  But  the  privy  council,  in- 
censed by  his  disloyalty,  unanimously  opened  the  door,  and 
kicked  him  into  the  inside.  He  had  all  the  inside  places  to 
himself ;  but  such  is  the  rapacity  of  ambition  that  he  was 
still  dissatisfied.  "  I  say,"  he  cried  out  in  an  extempore 
petition  addressed  to  the  Emperor  through  the  window — 
"  I  say,  how  am  I  to  catch  hold  of  the  reins  ? " — "  Anyhow," 
was  the  imperial  answer  ;  "  don't  trouble  me,  man,  in  my 
glory.  How  catch  the  reins  ?  Why,  through  the  windows, 
through  the  keyholes — ani/how."  Finally  this  contumacious 
coachman  lengthened  the  check-strings  into  a  sort  of  jury- 
reins  communicating  with  the  horses  ;  with  these  he  drove 
as  steadily  as  Pekin  had  any  right  to  expect.  The  Emperor 
returned  after  the  briefest  of  circuits  ;  he  descended  in  great 
pomp  from  his  throne,  with  the  severest  resolution  never  to 
remount  it.      A  public  thanksgiving  was  ordered   for  his 
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majesty's  happy  escape  from  the  disease  of   broken   neck 
and  the  state-coach  was  dedicated  thenceforward  as  a  votive 
offering    to    the    god    Fo    Fo  —  whom    the    learned    more 
accurately  called  Fi  Fi.^ 

A  revolution  of  this  same  Chinese  character  did  young 
Oxford  of  that  era  effect  in  the  constitution  of  mail-coach 
society.  It  was  a  perfect  French  Revolution  ;  and  we  had 
good  reason  to  say,  ga  ira?  In  fact,  it  soon  became  too 
popular.  The  "  public" — a  well-known  character,  particularly 
disagreeable,  though  slightly  respectable,  and  notorious  for 
affecting  the  chief  seats  in  synagogues — had  at  first  loudly 
ojjposed  this  revolution  ;  but,  when  the  opposition  showed 
itself  to  be  ineffectual,  our  disagreeable  friend  went  into  it 
with  headlong  zeal.  At  first  it  was  a  sort  of  race  between 
us  ;  and,  as  the  public  is  usually  from  thirty  to  fifty  years 
old,  naturally  we  of  young  Oxford,  that  averaged  about 
twenty,  had  the  advantage.  Then  the  public  took  to  bribing, 
giving  fees  to  horse-keepers,  &c.,  who  hired  out  their  jjersous 
as  warming-pans  on  the  box-seat.  That,  you  know,  was 
shocking  to  all  moral  sensibilities.  Come  to  bribery,  said 
we,  and  there  is  an  end  to  all  morality, — Aristotle's,  Zeno's, 
Cicero's,  or  anybody's.  And,  besides,  of  wliat  use  was  it  ? 
For  we  bribed  also.  And,  as  our  bribes,  to  those  of  the 
public,  were  as  five  shillings  to  sixpence,  here  again  young 
Oxford  had  the  advantage.  But  the  contest  was  ruinous  to 
the  principles  of  the  stables  connected  with  the  mails.  This 
whole  corporation  was  constantly  bribed,  rebribed,  and  often 
sur-rebribed  ;  a  mail-coach  yard  was  like  the  hustings  in  a 
contested  election  ;  and  a  horse-kcei^er,  ostler,  or  helper,  was 
held  by  the  philosophical  at  that  time  to  be  the  most  corru])t 
character  in  the  nation. 

There  was  an  impression  upon  the  public  mind,  natural 
enough  from  the  continually  augmenting  velocity  of  the 
mail,  but  quite  erroneous,  that  an  outside  seat  on  this  class 
of  carriages  was  a  post  of  danger.     On  the  contrary,  I  main- 

^  Tliis  paragraph  is  a  caricature  of  a  story  told  in  Staunton's 
Account  of  tlie  Earl  of  Macartney's  Embassy  to  China  in  1792. — IM. 

-  (^a  ira  ("This  will  do,"  "This  is  the  go"),  a  proverb  of  the 
French  Revolutionists  when  they  were  hanging  the  aristocrats  in  the 
streets,  &c. ,  and  the  burden  of  one  of  the  popular  revolutionary  songs 
— "^a  ira,  5a  ira,  9a  ira." — M. 
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tained  that,  if  a  man  had  become  nervous  from  some  gipsy 
prediction  in  his  childhood,  allocating  to  a  particular  moon 
now  approaching  some  unknown  danger,  and  he  should 
inquire  earnestly,  "  Whither  can  I  fly  for  shelter  ?  Is  a 
prison  the  safest  retreat  1  or  a  lunatic  hospital  ?  or  the 
British  Museum  ? "  I  should  have  replied,  "  Oh  no  ;  I'll 
tell  you  what  to  do.  Take  lodgings  for  the  next  forty  days 
on  the  box  of  his  majesty's  mail.  Nobody  can  touch  you 
there.  If  it  is  by  bills  at  ninety  days  after  date  that  you 
are  made  unhappy — if  noters  and  protesters  are  the  sort  of 
wretches  whose  astrological  shadows  darken  the  house  of  life 
— then  note  you  what  I  vehemently  protest :  viz.  that,  no 
matter  though  the  sheriff  and  under-sheriff  in  every  county 
should  be  running  after  you  with  his  posse,  touch  a  hair  of 
your  head  he  cannot  whilst  you  keep  house  and  have  your 
legal  domicile  on  the  box  of  the  mail.  It  is  felony  to  stop 
the  mail  ;  even  the  sheriff  cannot  do  that.  And  an  extra 
touch  of  the  whip  to  the  leaders  (no  great  matter  if  it  grazes 
the  sheriff)  at  any  time  guarantees  your  safety."  In  fact,  a 
bedroom  in  a  quiet  house  seems  a  safe  enough  retreat  ;  yet 
it  is  liable  to  its  own  notorious  nuisances — to  robbers  by  night, 
to  rats,  to  fire.  But  the  mail  laughs  at  these  terrors.  To 
robbers,  the  answer  is  packed  up  and  ready  for  delivery  in 
the  barrel  of  the  guard's  blunderbuss.  Eats  again  !  there 
are  none  about  mail-coaches,  any  more  than  snakes  in  Von 
Troll's  Iceland  ^ ;  except,  indeed,  now  and  then  a  parlia- 
mentary rat,  who  always  hides  his  shame  in  what  I  have 
shown  to  be  the  "  coal-cellar."  And,  as  to  fire,  I  never  knew 
but  one  in  a  mail-coach  ;  which  was  in  the  Exeter  mail,  and 
caused  by  an  obstinate  sailor  bound  to  Devonport.  Jack, 
making  light  of  the  law  and  the  lawgiver  that  had  set  their 
faces  against  his  offence,  insisted  on  taking  up  a  forbidden 
seat  2  in  the  rear  of  the  roof,  from  which  he  could  exchange 

^  "  Vo7i  Troil's  Iceland  "  : — The  allusion  is  to  a  well-known  chapter 
in  Von  Troil's  work,  entitled,  "Concerning  the  Snakes  of  Iceland.' 
The  entire  chapter  consists  of  these  six  words — "  There  are  no  snakes 
in  Iceland." 

2  "Forbidden  seat"  : — Tlie  very  sternest  code  of  rules  was  enforced 
upon  the  mails  by  the  Post-odlce.  Throughout  England,  only  three 
outsides  were  allowed,  of  whom  one  was  to  sit  on  the  bo.\',  and  the 
other  two  immediately  behind  the  bo.\  ;  none,  under  any  pretext,  to 
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his  own  yarns  with  those  of  the  guard.  No  greater  offence 
was  then  known  to  mail-coaches  ;  it  was  treason,  it  was  lasa 
laajestas,  it  was  by  tendency  arson ;  and  the  ashes  of  Jack's 
pipe,  falling  amongst  the  straw  of  the  hinder  boot,  containing 
the  mail-bags,  raised  a  flame  which  (aided  by  the  wind  of 
our  motion)  threatened  a  revolution  in  the  republic  of  letters. 
Yet  even  this  left  the  sanctity  of  the  box  unviolated.  In 
dignified  repose,  the  coachman  and  myself  sat  on,  resting 
with  benign  composure  upon  our  knowledge  that  the  fire 
would  have  to  burn  its  way  through  four  inside  passengers 
before  it  could  reach  ourselves.  I  remarked  to  the  coach- 
man, with  a  quotation  from  Virgil's  yEneid  really  too 
hackneyed — 

"  Jam  pro.\imus  ardet 
Ucalegon." 

But,  recollecting  that  the  Virgilian  part  of  the  coachman's 
education  might  have  been  neglected,  I  interpreted  so  far  as 
to  say  that  perhaps  at  that  moment  the  flames  were  catching 
hold  of  our  worthy  brother  and  inside  passenger,  Ucalegon. 
The  coachman  made  no  answer, — which  is  my  own  way 
when  a  stranger  addresses  me  either  in  Syi'iac  or  in  Cojitic ; 
but  by  his  faint  sceptical  smile  he^seemed  to  insinuate  that 
he  knew  better, — for  that  Ucalegon,  as  it  happened,  was  not 
in  the  way-bill,  and  therefore  could  not  have  been  booked. 

No  dignity  is  perfect  which  does  not  at  some  point  ally 
itself  with  the  mysterious.     The  connexion  of  the  mail  with 

come  near  the  guard  ;  an  indispensable  caution  ;  since  else,  under  the 
guise  of  a  passenger,  a  robber  might  by  any  one  of  a  thousand  advan- 
tages— which  sometimes  are  created,  but  always  are  favoured,  by  the 
animation  of  frank  social  intercourse — have  disarmed  the  guard. 
Beyond  the  Scottish  border,  the  regulation  was  so  far  relaxed  as  to 
allow  of  four  outsides,  but  not  relaxed  at  all  as  to  the  mode  of  placing 
them.  One,  as  before,  was  seated  on  the  box,  and  the  other  three  on 
the  front  of  the  roof,  with  a  determinate  and  ample  separation  from 
the  little  insulated  chair  of  the  guard.  This  relaxation  was  conceded 
by  way  of  compensating  to  Scotland  her  disadvantages  in  point  cf 
population.  England,  by  the  superior  density  of  her  population, 
might  always  count  upon  a  large  fund  of  profits  in  the  fractional  trips 
of  chance  passengers  riding  for  short  distances  of  two  or  three  stages.  In 
Scotland  this  chance  counted  for  much  less.  And  therefore,  to  make 
good  the  deficiency,  Scotland  was  allowed  a  compensatory  profit  upon 
one  extra  passenger. 
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the  state  and  the  executive  government — a  connexion  obvious, 
but  yet  not  strictly  defined — gave  to  the  whole  mail  establish- 
ment an  official  grandeur  which  did  us  service  on  the  roads, 
and  invested  us  with  seasonable  terrors.  Not  the  less  im- 
pressive were  those  terrors  because  their  legal  limits  were 
imperfectly  ascertained.  Look  at  those  turnpike  gates:  with 
what  deferential  hurry,  with  what  an  obedient  start,  they 
fly  open  at  our  approach  !  Look  at  that  long  line  of  carts 
and  carters  ahead,  audaciously  usurping  the  very  crest  of  the 
road.  Ah  !  traitors,  they  do  not  hear  us  as  yet  ;  but,  as 
soon  as  the  dreadful  blast  of  oiir  horn  reaches  them  with 
proclamation  of  our  approach,  see  with  what  frenzy  of  trepida- 
tion they  fly  to  their  horses'  heads,  and  deprecate  our  wrath 
by  the  precipitation  of  their  crane-neck  quarterings.  Treason 
they  feel  to  be  their  crime  ;  each  individual  carter  feels  him- 
self under  the  ban  of  confiscation  and  attainder  ;  his  blood  is 
atta,inted  through  six  generations  ;  and  nothing  is  wanting 
but  the  headsman  and  his  axe,  the  block  and  the  sawdust, 
to  close  up  the  vista  of  his  horrors.  What !  shall  it  be 
within  benefit  of  clergy  to  delay  the  king's  message  on  the 
high  road  ? — to  interrupt  the  great  respirations,  ebb  and 
flood,  systole  and  diastole,  of  the  national  intercourse  ? — to 
endanger  the  safety  of  tidings  running  day  and  night  between 
all  nations  and  languages  ?  Or  can  it  be  fancied,  amongst 
the  weakest  of  men,  that  the  bodies  of  the  criminals  will  be 
given  up  to  their  widows  for  Christian  burial  1  Now,  the 
doubts  which  were  raised  as  to  our  powers  did  more  to  wrap 
them  in  terror,  by  wrapping  them  in  uncertainty,  than  could 
have  been  effected  by  the  sharpest  definitions  of  the  law 
from  the  Quarter  Sessions.  We,  on  our  parts  (we,  the  col- 
lective mail,  I  mean),  did  our  utmost  to  exalt  the  idea  of 
our  privileges  by  the  insolence  with  which  we  wielded  them. 
Whether  this  insolence  rested  upon  law  that  gave  it  a  sanc- 
tion, or  upon  conscious  power  that  haughtily  dispensed  with 
that  sanction,  equally  it  spoke  from  a  potential  station ;  and 
the  agent,  in  each  particular  insolence  of  the  moment,  was 
viewed  reverentially,  as  one  having  authority. 

Sometimes  after  breakfast  his  majesty's  mail  would  become 
frisky  ;  and,  in  its  difficult  wheelings  amongst  tlie  intricacies 
of  early  markets,  it  would  upset  an  ajiple-cart,  a  cart  loaded 
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with  eggs,  &c  Huge  was  the  affliction  and  dismay,  awful 
was  the  smash.  I,  as  far  as  possible,  endeavoured  in  such  a 
case  to  represent  the  conscience  and  moral  sensibilities  of  the 
mail ;  and,  when  wildernesses  of  eggs  were  lying  poached 
under  our  horses'  hoofs,  then  would  I  stretch  forth  my 
hands  in  sorrow,  saying  (in  words  too  celebrated  at  that  time, 
from  the  felse  echoes  ^  of  Marengo),  "  Ah  !  wherefore  have 
we  not  time  to  weep  over  you  ? " — which  was  evidently  im- 
possible, since,  in  fact,  we  had  not  time  to  laugh  over  them. 
Tied  to  post-office  allowance  in  some  cases  of  fifty  minutes 
for  eleven  miles,  could  the  royal  mail  pretend  to  undertake 
the  offices  of  sympathy  and  condolence  ?  Could  it  be  ex- 
pected to  provide  tears  for  the  accidents  of  the  roadi  If 
even  it  seemed  to  trample  on  humanity,  it  did  so,  I  felt,  in 
discharge  of  its  own  more  peremptory  duties. 

Upholding  the  morality  of  the  mail,  a  fortiori  I  upheld 
its  rights  ;  as  a  matter  of  duty,  I  stretched  to  the  uttermost 
its  j)rivilege  of  imperial  precedency,  and  astonished  weak 
minds  by  the  feudal  powers  which  I  hinted  to  be  lurking 
constructively  in  the  charters  of  this  proud  establishment. 
Once  I  remember  being  on  the  box  of  the  Holyhead  mail, 
between  Shrewsbury  and  Oswestry,  when  a  tawdry  thing 
from  Birmingham,  some  "  Tallyho "  or  "  Highflyer,"  all 
flaunting  with  green  and  gold,  came  up  alongside  of  us. 
What  a  contrast  to  our  royal  simplicity  of  form  and  colour 
in  this  plebeian  wretch  !  The  single  ornament  on  our  dark 
ground  of  chocolate  colour  was  the  mighty  shield  of  the  im- 
perial arms,  but  emblazoned  in  proportions  as  modest  as  a 
signet-ring  bears  to  a  seal  of  office.  Even  this  was  displayed 
only  on  a  single  panel,  whispering,  rather  than  proclaiming, 
our  relations  to  the  mighty  state  ;  whilst  the  beast  from 
Birmingham,  our  green-and-gold  friend  from  false,  fleeting, 
perjured  Brummagem,  had  as  much  writing  and  painting  on 
its  sprawling  flanks  as  w'ould  have  puzzled  a  decipherer  from 

^  "  False  echoes  "  : — Yes,  false  !  for  the  words  ascribed  to  Napoleon, 
as  breathed  to  the  memory  of  Desaix,  never  were  uttered  at  all.  They 
stand  in  the  same  category  of  theatrical  fictions  as  the  cry  of  the 
foundering  line-of-battle  ship  Vengeur,  as  the  vaunt  of  General  Cam- 
broune  at  Waterloo,  "  L<i  Garde  meurt,  riiais  ne  se  rend  pas,"  or  as  the 
repartees  of  Talleyrand. 
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tllfi^toiftbs  of  LuxoE.  For  some  time  tins  Birmingham 
machine  ran  along  by  our  side — a  piece  of  familiarity  that 
already  of  itself  seemed  to  me  sufficiently  Jacobinical.  But  all 
at  once  a  movement  of  the  horses  announced  a  desperate  in- 
tention of  leaving  us  behind.  "  Do  you  see  that  ? "  I  said  to 
the  coachman. — "  I  see,"  was  his  short  answer.  He  was 
wide  awake, — yet  he  waited  longer  than  seemed  prudent  ; 
for  the  horses  of  our  audacious  opponent  had  a  disagreeable 
air  of  freshness  and  power.  But  his  motive  was  loyal  ;  his 
wish  was  that  the  Birmingham  conceit  should  be  full-blown 
before  he  froze  it.  When  that  seemed  right,  he  unloosed,  or, 
to  speak  by  a  stronger  word,  he  sprang,  his  known  resources : 
he  slipped  our  royal  horses  like  cheetahs,  or  hunting-leoj)ard», 
after  the  affrighted  game.  How  they  could  retain  such  a 
reserve  of  fiery  power  after  the  work  they  had  accomplished 
seemed  hard  to  explain.  But  on  our  side,  besides  the 
physical  superiority,  was  a  tower  of  moral  strength,  namely 
the  king's  name,  "  which  they  upon  the  adverse  faction 
wanted."  Passing  them  without  an  effort,  as  it  seemed,  we 
threw  them  into  the  rear  with  so  lengthening  an  interval 
between  us  as  proved  in  itself  the  bitterest  mockery  of  their 
presumption  ;  whilst  our  guard  blew  back  a  shattering  blast 
of  triumph  that  was  really  too  painfully  full  of  derision. 

I  mention  this  little  incident  for  its  connexion  with  what 
followed.  A  Welsh  rustic,  sitting  behind  me,  asked  if  I  had 
not  felt  my  heart  burn  within  me  during  the  progress  of  the 
race  ?  I  said,  with  philosophic  calmness.  No  ;  because  we 
were  not  racing  with  a  mail,  so  that  no  glory  could  be 
gained.  In  fact,  it  was  sufficiently  mortifying  that  such  a 
Birmingham  thing  should  dare  to  challenge  us.  The  AVelsh- 
man  replied  that  he  didn't  see  that  ;  for  that  a  cat  might 
look  at  a  king,  and  a  Brummagem  coach  mighjLJaw fully  race 
the  Holyhead  mail.  "  Race  us,  if  you  like,"  I  replied, 
"  though  even  that  has  an  air  of  sedition  ;  but  not  heat  us. 
This  would  have  been  treason  ;  and  for  its  own  sake  I  am 
glad  that  the  '  Tallyho '  was  disappointed."  So  dissatisfied 
did  the  Welshman  seem  with  this  opinion  that  at  last  I  was 
obliged  to  tell  him  a  very  fine  story  from  one  of  our  elder 
dramatists  :  viz.  that  once,  in  some  far  oriental  kingdom, 
when  the  sultan  of  all  the  land,  with  his  princes,  ladies,  and 
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chief  omrahs,  were  flying  their  falcons,  a  hawk  suddenly 
Hew  at  a  majestic  eagle,  and,  in  defiance  of  the  eagle's  natural 
advantages,  in  contempt  also  of  the  eagle's  traditional  royalty, 
and  before  the  whole  assembled  field  of  astonished  spectators 
frpm  Agra  and  Lahore,  killed  the  eagle  on  the  spot.  Amaze- 
ment seized  the  sultan  at  the  unequal  contest,  and  burning 
admiration  for  its  unparalleled  result.  He  commanded  that 
the  hawk  should  be  brought  before  him  ;  he  caressed  the 
bird  with  enthusiasm  ;  and  he  ordered  that,  for  the  com- 
memoration of  his  matchless  courage,  a  diadem  of  gold  and 
rallies  should  be  solemnly  placed  on  the  hawk's  head,  but 
then  that,  immediately  after  this  solemn  coronation,  the  bird 
should  be  led  oft"  to  execution,  as  the  most  valiant  indeed  of 
traitors,  but  not  the  less  a  traitor,  as  having  dared  to  rise 
rebelliously  against  his  liege  lord  and  anointed  sovereign,  the 
eagle.  "Now,"  said  I  to  the  Welshman,  "to  you  and  me, 
as  men  of  refined  sensibilities,  how  painful  it  would  have 
been  that  this  poor  Brummagem  brute,  the  '  Tallyho,'  in  the 
impossible  case  of  a  victory  over  us,  should  have  been 
crowned  with  Birmingham  tinsel,  with  paste  diamonds  and 
Roman  pearls,  and  then  led  off"  to  instant  execution."  The 
Welshman  doubted  if  that  could  be  warranted  by  law.  And, 
when  I  hinted  at  the  6th  of  Edward  Longshanks,  chap.  18, 
for  regulating  the  precedency  of  coaches,  as  being  j^i'o^ii^ly 
the  statute  relied  on  for  the  capital  punishment  of  such 
offences,  he  replied  drily  that,  if  the  attempt  to  pass  a  mail 
really  were  treasonable,  it  was  a  pity  that  the  "Tallyho" 
appeared  to  have  so  imperfect  an  acquaintance  with  law. 

The  modern  modes  of  travelling  cannot  compare  with 
the  old  mail-coach  system  in  grandeur  and  power.  They 
boast  of  more  velocity, — not,  however,  as  a  consciousness, 
but  as  a  fact  of  our  lifeless  knowledge,  resting  upon  alien 
evidence  :  as,  for  instance,  because  somebody  says  that  we 
have  gone  fifty  miles  in  the  hour,  though  we  are  far  from 
feeling  it  as  a  personal  experience  ;  or  upon  the  evidence  of 
a  result,  as  that  actually  we  find  ourselves  in  York  four  hours 
after  leaving  London.  Apart  from  such  an  assertion,  or  such 
a  result,  I  myself  am  little  aware  of  the  pace.  But,  seated 
on  the  old  mail-coach,  we  needed  no  evidence  out  of  ourselves 
to  indicate  the  velocity.      On  this   system  the  word  was  not 
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magna  loquimur,  as  upon  railways,  but  vivimus.  Yes, 
"  magna  vivimus "  ;  we  do  not  make  verbal  ostentation  of 
our  grandeurs,  we  realise  our  grandeurs  in  act,  and  in  the 
very  experience  of  life.  The  vital  experience  of  the  glad 
animal  sensibilities  made  doubts  impossible  on  the  question 
of  our  speed  ;  we  heard  our  speed,  we  saw  it,  we  felt  it  as 
a  thrilling  ;  and  this  speed  was  not  the  product  of  blind 
insensate  agencies,  that  had  no  sympathy  to  give,  but  was 
incarnated  in  the  fiery  eyeballs  of  the  noblest  amongst  brutes, 
in  his  dilated  nostril,  spasmodic  miiscles,  and  thunder-beating 
hoofs.  The  sensibility  of  the  horse,  uttering  itself  in  the 
maniac  liglit  of  his  eye,  might  be  the  last  vibration  of  such 
a  movement ;  the  glory  of  Salamanca  might  be  the  first. 
But  the  intervening  links  that  connected  them,  that  spread 
the  earthquake  of  battle  into  the  eyeball  of  the  horse,  were 
the  heart  of  man  and  its  electric  thrillings — kindling  in  the 
rapture  of  the  fiery  strife,  and  then  propagating  its  own 
tumults  by  contagious  shouts  and  gestures  to  the  heart  of  his 
servant  the  horse.  But  now,  on  the  new  system  of  travelling, 
iron  tubes  and  boilers  have  disconnected  man's  heart  from  the 
ministers  of  his  locomotion.  Nile  nor  Trafalgar  has  power 
to  raise  an  extra  bubble  in  a  steam-kettle.  The  galvanic 
cycle  is  broken  up  for  ever  ;  man's  imperial  nature  no  longer 
sends  itself  forward  through  the  electric  sensibility  of  the 
horse  ;  the  inter-agencies  are  gone  in  the  mode  of  communi- 
cation between  the  horse  and  his  master  out  of  which  grew 
so  many  aspects  of  sublimity  under  accidents  of  mists  that 
hid,  or  sudden  blazes  that  revealed,  of  mobs  that  agitated,  or 
midnight  solitudes  that  awed.  Tidings  fitted  to  convulse  all 
nations  must  henceforwards  travel  by  culinar}'  process  ;  and 
the  trumpet  that  once  announced  from  afar  the  laurelled 
mail,  heart-shaking  when  heard  screaming  on  the  wind  and 
proclaiming  itself  through  the  darkness  to  every  village  or 
solitary  house  on  its  route,  has  now  given  way  for  ever  to 
the  pot-wallopings  of  the  boiler.  Thus  have  perished  multi- 
form openings  for  public  expressions  of  interest,  scenical 
yet  natural,  in  great  national  tidings, — for  revelations  of 
faces  and  groups  that  could  not  offer  themselves  amongst 
the  fluctuating  mobs  of  a  railway  station.  The  gatherings 
of    gazers    about    a    laurelled    mail    had    one    centre,    and 
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acknowledged  one  sole  interest.  But  the  crowds  attending 
at  a  railway  station  liave  as  little  unity  as  running  water, 
and  own  as  many  centres  as  there  are  separate  carriages  in 
the  train. 

How  else,  for  example,  than  as  a  constant  watcher  for  the 
dawn,  and  for  the  London  mail  that  in  summer  months 
entered  about  daybreak  amongst  the  lawny  thickets  of 
Marlborough  forest,  couldst  thou,  sweet  Fanny  of  the  Bath 
road,  have  become  the  glorified  inmate  of  my  dreams  ? 
Yet  Fanny,  as  the  loveliest  young  woman  for  face  and  person 
that  perhaps  in  my  whole  life  I  have  beheld,  merited  the 
station  which  even  now,  from  a  distance  of  forty  years,  she 
holds  in  my  dreams  ;  yes,  though  by  links  of  natural  asso- 
ciation she  brings  along  with  her  a  troop  of  dreadful  creatures, 
fabulous  and  not  fabulous,  that  are  more  abominable  to  the 
heart  than  Fanny  and  the  dawn  are  delightful. 

Miss  Fanny  of  the  Bath  road,  strictly  speaking,  lived  at 
a  mile's  distance  from  that  road,  but  came  so  continually  to 
meet  the  mail  that  I  on  my  frequent  transits  rarely  missed 
her,  and  naturally  connected  her  image  with  the  great 
thoroughfare  where  only  I  had  ever  seen  her.  Why  she 
came  so  punctually  I  do  not  exactly  know  ;  but  I  believe 
with  some  burden  of  commissions,  to  be  executed  in  Bath, 
which  had  gathered  to  her  own  residence  as  a  central 
rendezvous  for  converging  them.  The  mail-coachman  who 
drove  the  Bath  mail  and  wore  the  royal  livery  ^  happened 
to  be  Fanny's  grandfather.  A  good  man  he  was,  that  loved 
his  beautiful  granddaughter,  and,  loving  her  wisely,  was 
vigilant  over  her  deportment  in  any  case  where  young 
Oxford  might  happen  to  be  concerned.  Did  my  vanity 
then  suggest  that  I  myself,  individually,  could  fall  within 

1  "  Wore  the  royal  livery  ":  — The  general  impressiou  was  that  the 
royal  livery  belonged  of  right  to  the  mail-coachmen  as  their  profes- 
sional dress.  But  that  was  an  error.  To  the  guard  it  did  belong,  I 
believe,  and  was  obviously  essential  as  an  official  warrant,  and  as  a 
means  of  instant  identification  for  his  person,  in  the  discharge  of  his 
important  public  duties.  But  the  coachman,  and  especially  if  his 
place  ill  the  series  did  not  connect  him  immediately  with  London 
ami  the  General  Post-Ofiice,  obtained  the  scarlet  coat  only  as  an 
honorary  distinction  after  long  (or,  if  not  long,  trying  and  special) 
service. 
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the  line  of  his  terrors  ?  Certainly  not,  as  regarded  any- 
physical  pretensions  that  I  could  plead  ;  for  Fanny  (as  a 
chance  passenger  from  her  own  neighbourhood  once  told  me) 
counted  in  her  train  a  hundred  and  ninety-nine  professed 
admirers,  if  not  open  aspirants  to  her  favour  ;  and  probably 
not  one  of  the  whole  brigade  but  excelled  myself  in  per- 
sonal advantages.  Ulysses  even,  with  the  unfair  advantage 
of  his  accursed  bow,  could  hardly  have  undertaken  that 
amount  of  suitors.  So  the  danger  might  have  seemed  slight 
— only  that  woman  is  universally  aristocratic  ;  it  is  amongst 
her  nobilities  of  heart  that  she  is  so.  Now,  the  aristocratic 
distinctions  in  my  favour  might  easily  with  Miss  Fanny 
have  compensated  my  physical  deficiencies.  Did  I  then 
make  love  to  Fanny  1  Why,  yes  ;  about  as  much  love  as 
one  could  make  whilst  the  mail  was  changing  horses — a 
process  which,  ten  years  later,  did  not  occupy  above  eighty 
seconds;  but  then, — viz.  about  Waterloo — it  occupied^ five 
times  eighty.  Now,  four  hundred  seconds  offer  a  field'quite 
ample  enough  for  whispering  into  a  young  woman's  ear  a 
great  deal  of  truth,  and  (by  way  of  parenthesis)  some  trifle 
of  falsehood.  Grandpapa  did  right,  therefore,  to  watch  me. 
And  yet,  as  happens  too  often  to  the  grandpapas  of  earth  in 
a  contest  with  the  admirers  of  granddaughters,  how  vainly 
would  he  have  watched  me  had  I  meditated  any  evil  whispers 
to  Fanny  !  She,  it  is  my  belief,  would  have  protected 
herself  against  any  man's  evil  suggestions.  But  he,  as  the 
result  showed,  could  not  have  intercepted  the  opportunities 
for  such  suggestions.  Yet,  why  not  ?  Was  he  not  active  ? 
Was  he  not  blooming  ?     Blooming  he  was  as  Fanny  herself. 

"  Say,  all  our  praises  why  should  lords " 

Stop,  that's  not  the  line. 

"  Say,  all  our  roses  why  should  girls  engross  1 " 

The  coachman  showed  rosy  blossoms  on  his  face  deeper  even 
than  his  granddaughter's — his  being  drawn  from  the  ale-cask, 
Fanny's  from  the  fountains  of  the  dawn.  But,  in  spite  of 
his  blooming  face,  some  infirmities  lie  had  ;  and  one  particu- 
larly in  which  he  too  much  resembled  a  crocodile.  This  lay 
in  a  monstrous  inaptitude  for  turning  round.     The  crocodile, 
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I  presume,  owes  that  inaptitude  to  the  absurd  length  of  his 
back  ;  but  in  our  grandpapa  it  arose  rather  from  the  absurd 
breadth  of  his  back,  combined,  possibly,  with  some  growing 
stiffness  in  his  legs.  Now,  upon  this  crocodile  infirmity  of 
his  I  planted  a  human  advantage  for  tendering  my  homage 
to  Miss  Fanny.  In  defiance  of  all  his  honourable  vigilance, 
no  sooner  had  he  presented  to  us  his  mighty  Jovian  back 
(what  a  field  for  displaying  to  mankind  his  royal  scarlet  !), 
whilst  inspecting  professionally  the  buckles,  the  straps,  and 
the  silvery  turrets^  of  his  harness,  than  I  raised  Miss 
Fanny's  hand  to  my  lips,  and,  by  the  mixed  tenderness  and 
respectfulness  of  my  manner,  caused  her  easily  to  un  ler- 
stand  how  happy  it  would  make  me  to  rank  upon  her  list 
as  No.  10  or  12  :  in  which  case  a  few  casualties  amongst 
her  lovers  (and,  observe,  they  hanged  liberally  in  those  days) 
might  have  promoted  me  speedily  to  the  top  of  the  tree ; 
as,  on  the  other  hand,  with  how  much  loyalty  of  submission 
I  acquiesced  by  anticipation  in  her  award,  supposing  that  she 
should  plant  me  in  the  very  rearward  of  her  favour,  as 
No.  199  +  1.  Most  truly  I  loved  this  beautiful  and  ingenu- 
ous girl  ;  and,  had  it  not  been  for  the  Bath  mail,  timing  all 
courtships  by  post-office  allowance,  heaven  only  knows  what 
might  have  come  of  it.  People  talk  of  being  over  head 
and  ears  in  love ;  now,  the  mail  was  the  cause  that  I  sank 
only  over  ears  in  love, — which,  you  know,  still  left  a  trifle 
of  brain  to  overlook  the  whole  conduct  of  the  affair. 

Ah,  reader  !  when  I  look  back  upon  those  days,  it  seems 
tome  that  all  things  change — all  things  perish.  "Perish 
the  roses  and  the  palms  of  kings  "  :  perish  even  the  crowns 
and  trophies  of  Waterloo  :  thunder  and  lightning  are  not  the 
thunder  and   lightning  which   I   remember.      Roses  are  de- 

^  "Turrets"  : — As  one  who  loves  and  venerates  Chaucer  for  his 
unrivalled  merits  of  tenderness,  of  picturesque  characterisation,  and 
of  narrative  skill,  I  noticed  with  great  pleasure  that  the  word  torrettes 
is  used  by  him  to  designate  the  little  devices  through  which  the  reins 
are  made  to  pass  ["  torettz  fyled  rounde  "  occurs  in  line  1294  of  the 
Knightes  Tale ;  where,  however,  the  reference  is  not  to  horse- 
trappings. — M.]  This  same  word,  in  the  same  exact  sense,  I  heard 
uniforndy  used  by  many  scores  of  illustrious  mail-coachmen  to  whose 
confidential  friendship  I  had  the  lionour  of  being  admitted  in  my 
younger  days. 
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generating.  The  Fannies  of  our  island — though  this  I  say 
with  reluctance — are  not  visibly  improving  ;  and  the  Bath 
Road  is  notoriously  superannuated.  Crocodiles,  you  will 
say,  are  stationary.  Mr.  Waterton  tells  me  that  the  croco- 
dile does  not  change, — that  a  cayman,  in  fact,  or  an  alligator, 
is  just  as  good  for  riding  upon  as  he  was  in  the  time  of  the 
Pharaohs.  That  may  be  ;  but  the  reason  is  that  the  croco- 
dile does  not  live  fast — he  is  a  slow  coach.  I  believe  it  is 
generally  understood  among  naturalists  that  the  crocodile  is 
a  blockhead.  It  is  my  own  impression  that  the  Pharaohs 
were  also  blockheads.  Now,  as  the  Pharaohs  and  the  croco- 
dile domineered  over  Egyptian  society,  this  accounts  for  a 
singular  mistake  that  prevailed  through  innumerable  genera- 
tions on  the  Nile.  The  crocodile  made  the  ridiculous 
blunder  of  supposing  man  to  be  meant  chiefly  for  his  own 
eating.  Man,  taking  a  different  view  of  the  subject,  natur- 
ally met  that  mistake  by  another :  he  viewed  the  crocodile 
as  a  thing  sometimes  to  worship,  but  always  to  run  away 
from.  And  this  continued  till  Mr,  Waterton  ^  changed  the 
relations  between  the  animals.  The  mode  of  escaping  from 
the  reptile  he  showed  to  be  not  by  running  away,  but  by 
leaping  on  its  back  booted  and  spurred.  The  two  animals 
had  misunderstood  each  other.  The  use  of  the  crocodile  has 
now  been  cleared  up — viz.  to  be  ridden  ;  and  the  final  cause 
of  man  is  that  he  may  improve  the  health  of  the  crocodile  by 
riding  him  a-foxhunting  before  breakfast.  And  it  is  pretty 
certain  that  any  crocodile  who  has  been  regularly  hunted 
through  the  season,  and  is  master  of  the  weight  he  carries, 
will  take  a  six-barred  gate  now  as  well  as  ever  he  would  have 
done  in  the  infancy  of  the  pyramids. 

1  "  4ta-  IVM&rton "  :  —  Had  the  reader  lived  through  the  last 
generation,  he  would  not  need  to  be  told  that,  some  thirty  or  thirty- 
live  years  back,  Mr.  Watertorr;  a  distinguished  country  gentleman  of 
ancient  faiuilyin  Northumberland  [Charles  Waterton,  naturalist,  born 
1782,  died  185Tk^^M.],  "ptrtTlicly  mounted  and  rode  in  top-boots  a 
savage  old  crocodile,  that  was  restive  and  very  impertinent,  but  all 
to  no  purpose.  The  crocodile  jibbed  and  tried  to  kick,  but  vainly. 
He  was  no  more  able  to  throw  the  squire  than  Sinbad  was  to  throw 
the  old  scoundrel  who  used  his  back  without  paying  lor  it,  until  he 
discovered  a  mode  (slightly  immoral,  perhaps,  though  some  think  not) 
of  murdering  the  old  fraudulent  joclccy,  and  so  circuitously  of  unhors- 
ing him. 
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If,  therefore,  the  crocodile  does  not  change,  all  things  else 
undeniably  do  :  even  the  shadow  of  the  pyramids  grows  less. 
And  often  the  restoration  in  vision  of  Fanny  and  the  Bath 
road  makes  me  too  pathetically  sensible  of  that  truth.  Out 
of  the  darkness,  if  I  happen  to  call  back  the  image  of  Fanny, 
up  rises  suddenly  from  a  gulf  of  forty  years  a  rose  in  June  ; 
or,  if  I  think  for  an  instant  of  the  rose  in  June,  up  rises  the 
heavenly  face  of  Fanny.  One  after  the  other,  like  the  anti- 
phonies  in  the  choral  service,  rise  Fanny  and  the  rose  in 
June,  then  back  again  the  rose  in  June  and  Fanny.  Then 
come  both  together,  as  in  a  chorus — roses  and  Fannies, 
Fannies  and  roses,  without  end,  thick  as  blossoms  in  paradise. 
Then  comes  a  venerable  crocodile,  in  a  royal  livery  of  scarlet 
and  gold,  with  sixteen  capes  ;  and  the  crocodile  is  driving 
four-in-hand  from  the  box  of  the  Bath  mail.  And  suddenly 
we  upon  the  mail  are  pulled  up  by  a  mighty  dial,  sculptured 
with  the  hours,  that  mingle  with  the  heavens  and  the 
heavenly  host.  Then  all  at  once  we  are  arrived  at  Marl- 
borough forest,  amongst  the  lovely  households  ^  of  the  roe- 
deer  ;  the  deer  and  their  fawns  retire  into  the  dewy  thickets ; 
the  thickets  are  rich  with  roses  ;  once  again  the  roses  call  up 
the  sweet  countenance  of  Fanny;  and  she,  being  the  grand- 
daughter of  a  crocodile,  awakens  a  dreadful  host  of  semi- 
legendary  animals — griffins,  dragons,  basilisks,  sphinxes — 
till  at  length  the  whole  vision  of  fighting  images  crowds 
into  one  towering  armorial  shield,  a  vast  emblazonry  of 
human  charities  and  human  loveliness  that  have  perished, 
but  quartered  heraldieally  with  unutterable  and  demoniac 
natures,  whilst  over  all  rises,  as  a  surmounting  crest,  one 
fair  female  hand,  with  the  forefinger  pointing,  in  sweet, 
sorrowful  admonition,  upwards  to  heaven,  where  is  sculptured 
the  eternal  writing  which  proclaims  the  frailty  of  earth  and 
her  children.2 

^  "  Households  "  : — Roe-deer  do  not  congregate  in  herds  like  the 
fallow  or  the  red  deer,  but  by  separate  families,  parents  and  children  ; 
which  feature  of  approximation  to  the  sanctity  of  human  hearths, 
added  to  their  comj)aiatively  miniature  and  graceful  proportions,  con- 
ciliates to  them  an  interest  of  peculiar  tenderness,  supposing  even  that 
this  beautiful  creature  is  less  characteristically  impressed  with  the 
grandeurs  of  savage  and  forest  life. 

^  This  paragraph  is  but  about  one-fifth  of  the  length  of  the  corre- 
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GOINa  DOWN  WITH  VICTORY 

But  the  grandest  chapter  of  our  experience  within  the 
whole  mail-coach  service  was  on  those  occasions  when  we 
went    down    from   London   with    the   news   of  victory.     A 

sponding  paragraph  as  it  appeared  originally  in  Blackwood,  De  Quincey 's 
taste  having  led  him,  on  revision  in  1854,  to  cancel  the  other  four- 
fifths  as  forced  or  irrelevant.  The  condensation  was  judicious  for  its 
particular  purpose ;  but,  as  the  original  paragraph  is  too  characteristic 
to  be  sacrificed  altogether,  we  reproduce  it  here  entire  in  detached 
form  : — "  Perhaps,  therefore,  the  crocodile  does  not  change,  bnt  all 
"  things  else  do  ;  even  the  shadow  of  the  Pyramids  grows  less.  And 
"  often  the  restoration  in  vision  of  Fanny  and  the  Bath  road  makes 
"  me  too  pathetically  sensible  of  that  truth.  Out  of  the  darkness,  if 
"  I  happen  to  call  up  the  image  of  Fanny  from  thirty-five  years  back, 
"  arises  suddenly  a  rose  in  June  ;  or,  if  I  think  for  an  instant  of  a 
"  rose  in  June,  iip  rises  the  heavenly  face  of  Fanny.  One  after  the 
"  other,  like  the  antiphonies  in  a  choral  service,  rises  Fanny  and  the 
"  rose  in  June,  then  back  again  the  rose  in  June  and  Fanny.  Then 
"  come  both  together,  as  in  a  chorus  ;  roses  and  Fannies,  Fannies  and 
"  roses,  without  end — thick  as  blossoms  in  paradise.  Then  conies  a 
"  venerable  crocodile,  in  a  royal  livery  of  scarlet  and  gold,  or  in  a 
"  coat  with  sixteen  capes  ;  and  the  crocodile  is  driving  four-in-hand 
"  from  the  box  of  the  Bath  mail.  And  suddenly  we  upon  the  mail 
"  are  pulled  up  by  a  mighty  dial,  sculptured  with  the  hours,  and  with 
"  the  dreadful  legend  of  Too  Late.  Then  all  at  once  we  are  arrived 
"  in  Marlborough  forest,  amongst  the  lovely  households  of  the  roe- 
"  deer :  these  retire  into  the  dewy  thickets  ;  the  thickets  are  rich 
"  with  roses  ;  the  roses  call  up  (as  ever)  the  sweet  countenance  of 
"  Fanny,  who,  being  thegi-anddaughter  of  a  crocodile,  awakens  a  dread- 
"  ful  host  of  wild  semi-legendary  animals — griffins,  dragons,  basilisks, 
"  sphinxes — till  at  length  the  whole  vision  of  fighting  images  crowds 
"  into  one  towering  armorial  shield,  a  vast  emblazonry  of  human 
"  charities  and  human  loveliness  that  have  perished,  but  quartered 
"  heraldically  with  unutterable  horrors  of  monstrous  and  demoniac 
"  natures  ;  whilst  over  all  rises,  as  a  surmounting  crest,  one  fair 
"  female  hand,  with  the  fore-finger  pointing,  in  sweet,  sorrowful 
"  admonition,  upwards  to  heaven,  and  having  power  (which,  without 
"  experience,  I  never  could  have  believed)  to  awaken  the  pathos  that 
"  kills,  in  the  very  bosom  of  the  horrors  that  madden,  the  grief  that 
"  gnaws  at  the  heart,  together  with  the  monstrous  creations  of  dark- 
"  ness  that  shock  the  belief,  and  make  dizzy  the  reason,  of  man.  This 
"  is  the  peculiarity  that  I  wish  the  reader  to  notice,  as  having  first 
"  been  made  known  to  me  for  a  possibility  by  this  early  vision  of 
"  Fanny  on  the  Bath  road.  The  peculiarity  consisted  in  the  conflu- 
"  ence  of  two  different  keys,  though  apparently  repelling  each  other, 
"  into  the  music  and  governing  principles  of  the  same  dream  ;  horror, 
"  such  as  possesses  the  maniac,  and  yet,  by  momentary  transitions, 
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period  of  about  ten  years  stretched  from  Trafalgar  to  Water- 
loo ;  the  second  and  third  years  of  which  period  (1806  and 
1807)  were  comparatively  sterile  ;  but  the  other  nine  (from 
1805  to  1815  inclusively)  furnished  a  long  succession  of 
victories,  the  least  of  which,  in  such  a  contest  of  Titans,  had 

"  grief,  such  as  may  be  supposed  to  possess  the  d3ang  mother  when 
"  leaving  her  infant  children  to  the  mercies  of  the  cruel.  Usually, 
"  and  perhaps  always,  in  an  unshaken  nervous  system,  these  two 
' '  modes  of  misery  exclude  each  other — here  first  they  met  in  horrid 
"  reconciliation.  There  was  always  a  separate  peculiarity  in  the 
"  quality  of  the  horror.  This  was  afterwards  developed  into  far  more 
"  revolting  complexities  of  misery  and  incomprehensible  darkness  ; 
"  and  perhaps  I  am  wrong  in  ascribing  any  value  as  a  causative 
"  agency  to  this  particular  case  on  the  Bath  road — possibly  it  fur- 
"  nished  merely  an  occasion  that  accidentally  introduced  a  mode  of 
"  horrors  certain,  at  any  rate,  to  have  grown  uji,  with  or  without  the 
"  Bath  road,  from  more  advanced  stages  of  the  nervous  derangement. 
' '  Yet,  as  the  cubs  of  tigers  or  leopards,  when  domesticated,  have  been 
"  observed  to  suffer  a  sudden  development  of  their  latent  ferocity 
' '  under  too  eager  an  appeal  to  their  playfulness — the  gaieties  of  sport 
"  in  them  being  too  closely  connected  with  the  fiery  brightness  of  their 
"  murderous  instincts — so  I  have  remarked  that  the  caprices,  the  gay 
"  arabesques,  and  the  lively  floral  luxuriations  of  dreams,  betray  a 
"shocking  tendency  to  pass  into  finer  maniacal  splendours.  That 
"  gaiety,  for  instance  (for  such  at  first  it  was),  in  the  dreaming 
"  faculty,  by  which  one  principal  point  of  resemblance  to  a  crocodile 
"  in  the  mail-coachman  was  soon  made  to  clothe  him  with  the  form 
"  of  a  crocodile,  and  yet  was  blended  with  accessory  circumstances 
"  derived  from  his  human  functions,  passed  rapidly  into  a  further 
"  development,  no  longer  gay  or  playful,  but  ten'ific,  the  most  terrific 
"  that  besieges  dreams — viz.  the  hoiTid  inoculation  upon  each  other 
"  of  incompatible  natures.  This  horror  has  always  been  secretly  felt 
"  by  man  ;  it  was  felt  even  under  pagan  forms  of  religion,  which 
"  offered  a  very  feeble,  and  also  a  very  limited,  gamut  for  giving 
"  expression  to  the  human  capacities  of  sublimity  or  of  horror.  We 
"  read  it  in  the  fearful  composition  of  the  sphinx.  The  dragon, 
"  again,  is  the  snake  inoculated  upon  the  scorpion.  The  basilisk 
"  unites  the  mysterious  malice  of  the  evil  eye,  unintentional  on  the 
"  part  of  the  unhappy  agent,  with  the  intentional  venom  of  some 
"  other  malignant  natures.  But  these  horrid  complexities  of  evil 
"  agency  are  but  ohjectixely  horrid  ;  they  inflict  the  horror  suitable  to 
"  their  compound  nature  ;  but  there  is  no  insinuation  that  they  ^^ 
"  that  horror.  Heraldry  is  so  full  of  these  fantastic  creatures  that,  in 
"  some  zoologies,  we  find  a  separate  chajiter  or  a  supplement  dedi- 
"  cated  to  what  is  denominated  heraldic  zoology.  And  why  not? 
"  For  these  hideous  creatures,  however  visionary,  have  a  real  tradi- 
"  tionary  ground  in  medieval  belief — sincere  and  partly  reasonable, 
"  though   adulterating  with   mendacity,  blundering,    credulity,   and 
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an  inappreciable  value  of  position  :  partly  for  its  absolute 
interference  with  the  plans  of  our  enemy,  Imt  still  more  from 
its  keeping  alive  through  central  Europe  the  sense  of  a  deep- 
seated  vulnerability  in  France.  Even  to  tease  the  coasts  of 
our  enemy,  to  mortify  them  by  continual  blockades,  to  insult 
them  by  capturing  if  it  were  but  a  baubling  schooner  under 
the  eyes  of  their  arrogant  armies,  repeated  from  time  to  time 
a  sullen  proclamation  of  power  lodged  in  one  quarter  to 
which  the  hopes  of  Christendom  turned  in  secret.  How 
much  more  loudly  must  this  proclamation  have  spoken  in 
the  audacity  ^  of  having  bearded  the  elite  of  their  troops,  and 

intense  superstition.  But  the  dream-hon-or  whicli  I  speak  of  is  far 
more  frightful.  The  dreamer  finds  housed  within  himself — occupy- 
ing, as  it  were,  some  separate  chamber  in  his  brain — holding,  per- 
haps, from  that  station  a  secret  and  detestable  commerce  with  his 
own  heart — some  horrid  alien  nature.  What  if  it  were  his  own 
nature  repeated, — still,  if  the  duality  were  distinctly  perceptible, 
even  that — even  this  mere  numerical  double  of  his  own  conscious- 
ness— might  be  a  curse  too  mighty  to  be  sustained.  But  how  if 
the  alien  nature  contradicts  his  own,  fights  with  it,  perplexes  and 
confounds  it  ?  How,  again,  if  not  one  alien  nature,  but  two,  but 
three,  but  four,  but  five,  are  introduced  within  what  once  he 
thought  the  inviolable  sanctuary  of  himself?  These,  however,  are 
horrors  from  the  kingdom  of  anarchy  and  darkness,  which,  by  their 
very  intensity,  challenge  the  sanctity  of  concealment,  and  gloomily 
retire  from  exposition.  Yet  it  was  necessary  to  mention  them, 
because  the  first  introduction  to  such  appearances  (whether  causal 
or  merely  casual)  lay  in  the  heraldic  monsters,  which  monsters  were 
themselves  introduced  (though  playfully)  by  the  transfigured  coach- 
man of  the  Bath  mail." — M. 

'  "  Avdacity"  : — Such  the  French  accounted  it ;  and  it  has  struck 
e  that  gmjj^jKould  not  have  been  so  popular  in  London,  at  the 
period  of  Fer  present  Majesty's  coronation  [2Sth  June  1838],  or  in 
Manchester,  on  occasion  of  his  visit  to  that  town  [July  1838],  if  they 
had  been  aware  of  the  insolence  with  which  he  spoke  of  us  in  notes 
written  at  intervals  from  the  field  of  Waterloo.  As  though  it  had 
been  mere  felony  in  our  army  to  look  a  French  one  in  the  face,  he  said 
in  more  notes  than  one,  dated  from  two  to  four  p.m.  on  the  field  of 
Waterloo,  "Here  are  the  Eiiglisli — we  have  them  ;  they  are  caught  en 
flagrant  delit."  Yet  no  man  should  have  known  us  better  ;  no  man 
had  drunk  deeper  from  the  cup  of  humiliation  than  Soult  had  in  1809, 
when  ejected  by  us  with  headlong  violence  from  Oporto,  and  pursued 
through  a  long  line  of  wrecks  to  the  frontier  of  Spain  ;  and  subsequently 
^t  Albuera,  in  the  bloodiest  of  recorded  battles  [16lh  May  1811],  to 
say  nothing  ofJlDuld«6©-{10th  April  1814],  he  should  have  learned 
our  pretensions. 
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having  beaten  them  in  pitched  battles  !  Five  years  of  life  it 
was  worth  paj-ing  down  for  the  privilege  of  an  outside  place 
on  a  mail-coach,  when  carrying  down  the  first  tidings  of  any 
such  event.  And  it  is  to  be  noted  that,  from  our  insular 
situation,  and  the  multitude  of  our  frigates  disposable  for  the 
rapid  transmission  of  intelligence,  rarely  did  any  unauthorised 
rumour  steal  away  a  prelibation  from  the  first  aroma  of  the 
regular  despatches.  TEe  government  news  was  generally  the 
earliest  news. 

From  eight  p.m.  to  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  later  imagine 
the  mails  assembled  on  parade  in  Lombard  Street ;  where,  at 
that  time,^  and  not  in  St.  Martin's-le-Grand,  was  seated  the 
General  Post-office.^  In  what  exact  strength  we  mustered  I 
do  not  remember  ;  but,  from  the  length  of  each  separate 
attelage,  we  filled  the  street,  though  a  long  one,  and  though 
we  were  drawn  up  in  double  file.  On  any  night  the  spec- 
tacle was  beautiful.  The  absolute  perfection  of  all  the 
appointments  about  the  carriages  and  the  harness,  their 
strength,  their  brilliant  cleanliness,  their  beautiful  simplicity 
— but,  more  than  all,  the  royal  magnificence  of  the  horses — 
were  what  might  first  have  fixed  the  attention.  Every 
carriage  on  every  morning  in  the  year  was  taken  down  to  an 
official  inspector  for  examination  :  wheels,  axles,  linchpins, 
pole,  glasses,  lamps,  were  all  critically  probed  and  tested. 
Every  part  of  every  carriage  had  been  cleaned,  every  horse 
had  been  groomed,  with  as  much  rigour  as  if  they  belonged 
to  a  private  gentleman  ;  and  that  part  of  the  spectacle 
offered  itself  always.  But  the  night  before  us  is  a  night  of 
victory  ;  and,  behold  !  to  the  ordinary  display  what  a  heart- 
shaking  addition  ! — horses,  men,  carriages,  all  are  dressed  in 
laurels  and  flowers,  oak-leaves  and  ribbons.  The  guards,  as 
being  officially  his  Majesty's  servants,  and  of  the  coachmen 
such  as  are  within  the  privilege  of  the  post-office,  wear  the 
royal  liveries  of  course  ;  and,  as  it  is  summer  (for  all  the 
land  victories  were  naturally  won  in  summer),  they  wear,  on 
this  fine  evening,  these  liveries  exposed  to  view,  without  any 
covering  of  upper  coats.     Such  a  costume,  and  the  elaborate 

^  "At  that  time"  : — I  speak  of  the  era  previous  to  Waterloo. 
-  The  present  General   Post-office   in  St.    Martin's-le-Graud  was 
opened  23d  Sept.  1829.— M. 
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arrangement  of  the  laurels  in  tlieir  hats,  dilate  their  hearts, 
by  giving  to  them  openly  a  personal  connexion  with  the 
great  news  in  which  already  they  have  the  general  interest 
of  patriotism.  That  great  national  sentiment  surmounts  and 
quells  all  sense  of  ordinary  distinctions.  Those  passengers 
who  happen  to  be  gentlemen  are  now  hardly  to  be  distin- 
guished as  such  except  by  dress  ;  for  the  usual  reserve  of 
their  manner  in  speaking  to  the  attendants  has  on  this  night 
melted  away.  One  heart,  one  pride,  one  glory,  connects 
every  man  by  the  transcendent  bond  of  his  national  blood. 
The  spectators,  who  are  numerous  beyond  precedent,  express 
their  sympathy  with  these  fervent  feelings  by  continual 
hurrahs.  Every  moment  are  shouted  aloud  by  the  post- 
office  servants,  and  summoned  to  draw  up,  the  great  ancestral 
names  of  cities  known  to  history  through  a  thousand  years — 
Lincoln,  Winchester,  Portsmouth,  Gloucester,  Oxford,  Bristol, 
Manchester,  York,  Newcastle,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Perth, 
Stirling,  Aberdeen — expressing  the  grandeur  of  the  empire 
by  the  antiquity  of  its  towns,  and  the  grandeur  of  the  mail 
establishment  by  the  diffusive  radiation  of  its  separate 
missions.  Every  moment  you  hear  the  thunder  of  lids 
locked  down  upon  the  mail -bags.  That  sound  to  each 
individual  mail  is  the  signal  for  drawing  off;  which  process 
is  the  finest  part  of  the  entire  spectacle.  Then  come  the 
horses  into  play.  Horses  !  can  these  be  horses  that  bound 
off  with  the  action  and  gestures  of  leopards  ?  What  stir  ! — 
ivhat  sea-like  ferment ! — what  a  thundering  of  wheels  ! — 
what  a  tram2:)ling  of  hoofs  ! — what  a  sounding  of  trumpets  ! 
— what  farewell  cheers — ^what  redoubling  peals  of  brotherly 
congratulation,  connecting  the  name  of  the  particular  mail — - 
"  Liverpool  for  ever  ! " — with  the  name  of  the  particular 
victory — "  Badajoz  for  ever  ! "  or  "  Salamanca  for  ever  !  " 
The  half-slumbering  consciousness  that  all  night  long,  and 
all  the  next  day — perhaps  for  even  a  longer  period — many 
of  these  mails,  like  fire  racing  along  a  train  of  gunpowder, 
will  be  kindling  at  every  instant  new  successions  of  burning 
joy,  has  an  obscure  effect  of  multiplying  the  victory  itself,  by 
multiplying  to  the  imagination  into  infinity  the  stages  of  its 
progressive  diffusion.  A  fiery  arrow  seems  to  be  let  loose, 
which  from  that  moment  is  destined  to  travel,  without  inter- 
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mission,  westwards  for  three  hundred  ^  miles — northwards 
for  six  hundred  ;  and  the  sympathy  of  our  Lombard  Street 
friends  at  parting  is  exalted  a  hundredfold  by  a  sort  of 
visionary  sympathy  with  the  yet  slumbering  sympathies 
which  in  so  vast  a  succession  we  are  going  to  awaka 

Liberated  from  the  embarrassments  of  the  city,  and  issuing 
into  the  broad  uncrowded  avenues  of  the  northern  suburbs, 
we  soon  begin  to  enter  upon  our  natural  pace  of  ten  miles  an 
hour.  In  the  broad  light  of  the  summer  evening,  the  sun, 
perliaps,  only  just  at  the  point  of  setting,  we  are  seen  from 
every  storey  of  every  house.  Heads  of  every  age  crowd  to 
the  windows ;    young  and  old   understand  the  language  of 

^  "  Three  hundred  "  : — Of  necessit}%  this  scale  of  measurement,  to 
au  American,  if  he  happens  to  be  a  thoughtless  man,  must  sound 
ludicrous.  Accordingly,  I  remember  a  case  in  which  an  Ariierican 
writer  indulges  himself  in  the  luxury  of  a  little  fibbing,  by  ascribing 
to  an  Englishman  a  pompous  account  of  the  Thames,  constructed 
entirely  upon  American  ideas  of  grandeur,  and  concluding  in  some- 
thing like  these  terms  : — "  And,  sir,  arriving  at  London,  this  mighty 
father  of  rivers  attains  a  breadth  of  at  least  two  furlongs,  having,  in 
its  winding  course,  travereed  the  astonishing  distance  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy  miles."  And  this  the  candid  American  thinks  it  fair  to 
contrast  with  the  scale  of  the  Mississippi.  Now,  it  is  hardly  worth 
while  to  answer  a  pure  fiction  gravely  ;  else  one  might  say  that  no 
Englishman  out  of  Bedlam  ever  thought  of  looking  in  an  island  for  the 
rivers  of  a  continent,  nor,  consequently,  could  have  thought  of  looking 
for  the  peculiar  grandeur  of  the  Thames  in  the  length  of  its  course,  or 
in  the  extent  of  soil  which  it  drains.  Yet,  if  he  had  been  so  absurd, 
the  American  might  have  recollected  that  a  river,  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  Thames  even  as  to  volume  of  water — ^viz.  the  Tiber — has  con- 
trived to  make  itself  heard  of  in  this  world  for  twenty -five  centuries 
to  an  exteut  not  reached  as  yet  by  any  river,  however  corpulent,  of 
his  own  land.  Tlie  glory  of  the  Tliames  is  measured  by  the  destiny  of 
the  population  to  which  it  ministers,  by  the  commerce  which  it  sup- 
ports, by  the  grandeur  of  the  empire  in  which,  though  far  from  the 
largest,  it  is  the  most  influential  stream.  Upon  some  such  scale,  and 
not  by  a  transfer  of  Columbian  standards,  is  the  course  of  our  English 
mails  to  be  valued.  The  American  may  fancy  the  eflTect  of  his  own 
valuations  to  our  English  ears  by  supposing  the  case  of  a  Siberian 
glorifying  his  country  in  these  terms  : — "  These  WTctches,  sir,  in 
France  and  England,  cannot  march  half  a  mile  in  any  direction  with- 
out finding  a  house  where  food  can  be  had  and  lodging  ;  whereas 
such  is  the  noble  desolation  of  our  magnificent  country  that  in  many 
a  direction  for  a  thousand  miles  I  will  engage  that  a  dog  shall  not 
find  shelter  from  a  snow-storm,  nor  a  wren  find  an  apology  for 
breakfast." 
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our  victorious  symbols  ;  and  rolling  volleys  of  sympathising 
cheers  run  along  us,  behind  us,  and  before  us.  The  beggar, 
rearing  himself  against  the  wall,  forgets  his  lameness — real 
or  assumed  —  thinks  not  of  his  whining  trade,  but  stands 
erect,  with  bold  exulting  smiles,  as  we  pass  him.  The 
victory  has  healed  him,  and  says,  Be  thou  whole  !  AVomen 
and  children,  from  garrets  alike  and  cellars,  through  infinite 
London,  look  down  or  look  up  with  loving  eyes  upon  our 
gay  ribbons  and  our  martial  laurels ;  sometimes  kiss  their 
hands ;  sometimes  hang  out,  as  signals  of  affection,  pocket- 
handkerchiefs,  aprons,  dusters,  anything  that,  by  catching  the 
summer  breezes,  will  express  an  aerial  jubilation.  On  tire — 
London  girl  p.  nf -j^m»r>pt  tawhieh-^w^  draw  near  within  a  few 
minutes  after  nine,  observe  that  private  carriage  which  is 
approaching  us.  The  weather  being  so  warm,  the  glasses  are 
all  down  ;  and  one  may  read,  as  on  the  stage  of  a  theatre, 
everything  that  goes  on  within.  It  contains  three  ladies — 
one  likely  to  be  "  mamma,"  and  two  of  seventeen  or  eighteeii, 
who  are  probably  her  daughters.  Wliat  lovely  animation, 
what  beautiful  unpremeditated  pantomime,  explaining  to  us 
every  syllable  that  passes,  in  these  ingenuous  girls  !  By  the 
sudden  start  and  raising  of  the  hands  on  first  discovering 
our  laurelled  equipage,  by  the  sudden  movement  and  appeal 
to  the  elder  lady  from  both  of  them,  and  by  the  heightened 
colour  on  their  animated  countenances,  we  can  almost  hear 
them  saying,  "  See,  see  !  Look  at  their  laurels  !  Oh, 
mamma  !  there  has  been  a  great  battle  in  Spain  ;  and  it  has 
been  a  great  victory."  In  a  moment  we  are  on  the  point  of 
passing  them.  We  passengers — I  on  the  box,  and  the  two 
on  the  roof  behind  me — raise  our  hats  to  the  ladies  ;  the 
coachman  makes  his  professional  salute  with  the  whip  ;  the 
guard  even,  though  punctilious  on  the  matter  of  his  dignity 
as  an  officer  under  the  crown,  touches  his  hat.  The  ladies 
move  to  us,  in  return,  with  a  winning  graciousness  of  gesture; 
all  smile  on  each  side  in  a  way  that  nobody  could  misunder- 
stand, and  that  nothing  short  of  a  grand  national  sympathy 
could  so  instantaneously  prompt.  Will  these  ladies  say  that 
we  are  nothing  to  them  ?  Oh  no  ;  they  will  not  say  that. 
They  cannot  deny — they  do  not  deny — that  for  tliis  night 
they  are  our  sisters  ;  gentle  or  simple,  scholar  or  illiterate 
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servant,  for  twelve  hours  to  come,  we  on  tlie  outside  have 
the  honour  to  be  their  brothers.  Those  poor  women,  again, 
who  stop  to  gaze  upon  us  with  delight  at  the  entrance  of 
Barnet,  and  seem,  by  their  air  of  weariness,  to  be  returning 
from  labour — do  you  mean  to  say  that  they  are  washerwomen 
and  charwomen?  Oh,  my  poor  friend,  you  are  quite  mis- 
taken. I  assure  you  they  stand  in  a  far  higher  rank ;  for 
this  one  night  they  feel  themselves  by  birthright  to  be 
daughters  of  England,  and  answer  to  no  humbler  title. 

Every  joy,  however,  even  rapturous  joy — such  is  the  sad 
law  of  earth — may  carry  with  it  grief,  or  fear  of  grief,  to 
some.  Three  miles  beyond  Barnet,  we  see  approaching  us 
another  private  carriage,  nearly  repeating  the  circumstances 
of  the  former  case.  Here,  also,  the  glasses  are  all  down  ; 
here,  also,  is  an  elderly  lady  seated  ;  but  the  two  daughters 
are  missing  ;  for  the  single  young  person  sitting  by  the  lady's 
side  seems  to  be  an  attendant — so  I  judge  from  her  dress, 
and  her  air  of  respectful  reserve.  The  lady  is  in  mourning  ; 
and  her  countenance  expresses  sorrow.  At  first  she  does  not 
look  up  ;  so  that  I  believe  she  is  not  aware  of  our  ajiproach, 
until  she  hears  the  measured  beating  of  our  horses'  hoofs. 
Then  she  raises  her  eyes  to  settle  them  painfully  on  our 
triumphal  equipage.  Our  decorations  explain  the  case  to  her 
at  once  ;  but  she  beholds  them  with  apparent  anxiety, "or 
even  with  terror.  Some  time  before  this,  I,  finding  it 
difficult  to  hit  a  flying  mark  when  embarrassed  by  the 
coachman's  person  and  reins  intervening,  had  given  to  the 
guard  a  Courier  evening  paper,  containing  the  gazette,  for 
the  next  carriage  that  might  pass.  Accordingly  he  tossed 
it  in,  so  folded  that  the  huge  capitals  expressing  some  such 
legend  as  glorious  victory  might  catch  the  eye  at  once. 
To  see  the  paper,  however,  at  all,  interpreted  as  it  was  by 
our  ensigns  of  triumph,  explained  everything  ;  and,  if  the 
guard  were  right  in  thinking  the  lady  to  have  received  it 
with  a  gesture  of  horror,  it  could  not  be  doubtful  that  she 
had  suffered  some  deep  personal  affliction  in  connexion  with 
this  Spanish  war. 

Here,  now,  was  the  case  of  one  who,  having  formerly 
Buffered,  might,  erroneously  perhaps,  be  distressing  herself 
with  anticipations  of  another  similar  suffering.      That  same 
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night,  and  hardly  three  hours  later,  occurred  the  reverst; 
case.  A  poor  woman,  who  too  probably  would  find  herself, 
in  a  day  or  two,  to  have  suffered  the  heaviest  of  afflictions 
by  the  battle,  blindly  allowed  herself"  to  express  an  exultation 
so  unmeasured  in  the  news  and  its  details  as  gave  to  her  the 
appearance  which  amongst  Celtic  Highlanders  is  called  feij} 
This  was  at  some  little  town  where  we  changed  horses  an 
hour  or  two  after  midnight.  Some  fair  or  wake  had  kept 
the  people  up  out  of  their  beds,  and  had  occasioned  a  partial 
illumination  of  the  stalls  and  booths,  presenting  an  unusual 
but  very  impressive  efl'ect.  We  saw  many  lights  moving 
about  as  we  drew  near  ;  and  perhaps  the  most  striking  scene 
on  the  whole  route  was  our  reception  at  this  place.  The 
flashing  of  torches  and  the  beautiful  radiance  of  blue  lights 
(technically,  Bengal  lights)  upon  the  heads  of  our  horses  ; 
the  fine  effect  of  such  a  showery  and  ghostly  illumination 
falling  upon  our  flowers  and  glittering  laurels  ^  ;  whilst  all 
around  ourselves,  that  formed  a  centre  of  light,  the  darkness 
gathered  on  the  rear  and  flanks  in  massy  blackness  :  these 
optical  splendours,  together  with  the  prodigious  enthusiasm 
of  the  people,  composed  a  picture  at  once  scenical  and  affect- 
ing, theatrical  and  holy.  As  we  staid  for  three  or  four 
minutes,  I  alighted  ;  and  immediately  from  a  dismantled 
stall  in  the  street,  where  no  doubt  she  had  been  presiding 
through  the  earlier  part  of  the  night,  advanced  eagerly  a 
middle-aged  woman.  The  sight  of  my  newspaper  it  was 
that  had  drawn  her  attention  upon  myself.  The_ vi«feepy ' 
which  we  wei-e  carrying  down  to  the  provinces  on  this 
occasion  was  the  imperfect  one  of  Talavera — imperfect  for 
its  results,  stTch  was  the  virtual  treachery  of  the  Spanish 
general,  Cuesta,  but  not  imperfect  in   its   ever -memorable 

^  Fey,  fated,  doomed  to  die  :  not  a  Celtic  wonl,  but  au  Anglo- 
Saxon  word  preserved  in  Lowland  Scotcli.  "You  are  surely /ey" 
would  be  said  in  Scotland  to  a  person  observed  to  be  in  extra- 
vagantly high  spirits,  or  in  any  mood  surprisingly  beyond  the  bounds 
of  his  ordinary  temperament, — the  notion  being  that  the  excitement  is 
supernatural,  and  a  presage  of  his  approaching  death  or  of  some  other 
calamity  about  to  befall  him.  — M. 

^  "  Glittering  laurels"  : — I  must  observe  that  the  colour  of  green 
suffers  almost  a  spiritual  change  and  exaltation  under  the  effect  of 
Bengal  lights. 
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heroism.^  1  told  her  the  main  outline  of  the  battle.  The 
agitation  of  her  enthusiasm  had  been  so  conspicuous  when 
listening,  and  when  first  applying  for  information,  that  I 
could  not  but  ask  her  if  she  had  not  some  relative  in  the 
Peninsular  armj-.  Oh  yes  ;  her  only  son  was  there.  In 
what  regiment  ?  He  was  a  trooper  in  the  23d  Dragoons. 
My  heart  sank  within  me  as  she  made  that  answer.  This 
sublime  regiment,  which  an  Englishman  should  never  mention 
without  raising  his  hat  to  their  memory,  had  made  the  most 
memorable  and  effective  charge  recorded  in  military  annals. 
They  leaped  their  horses — over  a  trench  where  they  could  ; 
into  it,  and  with  the  result  of  death  or  mutilation,  when 
they  could  not.  What  proportion  cleared  the  trench  is 
nowhere  stated.  Those  who  did  closed  up  and  went  down 
upon  the  enemy  with  such  divinity  of  fervour  (I  use  the 
word  divinity  by  design  :  the  inspiration  of  God  must  have 
prompted  this  movement  to  those  whom  even  then  He  was 
calling  to  His  presence)  that  tw'o  results  followed.  As 
regarded  the  enemy,  this  2  3d  _l)ragoons,  not,  I  believe, 
originally  three  hundred  and  fifty  strong,  paralysed  a  French 
column  six  thousand  strong,  then  ascended  the  hill,  and 
fixed  the  gaze  of  the  whole  French  army.  As  regarded 
theujselves,  the  23d  were  supposed  at  first  to  have  been 
barely  not  annihilated  ;  but  eventually,  I  believe,  about  one 
in  four  survived.  And  this,  then,  was  the  regiment — a 
regiment  already  for  some  hours  glorified  and  hallowed  to 
the  ear  of  all  London,  as  lying  stretched,  A>y  a  large  majority, 
upon  one  bloody  aceldam.a  —  in  which  the  young  trooper 
served  whose  mother  was  now  talking  in  a  spirit  of  such 
joyous  enthusiasm.  Did  I  tell  her  the  truth  ?  Had  I  the 
heart  to  break  up  her  dreams  ?  No.  To-morrow,  said  I  to 
myself — to-morrow,  or  the  next  day,  will  publish  the  worst. 
For  one  niglit  more  wherefore  should  she  not  sleep  in  peace  ? 
After  to-morrow  the  chances  are  too  many  that  jjeace  will 
forsake  her  pillow.  This  brief  respite,  then,  let  her  owe  to 
my  gift  and  my  forbearance.  But,  if  I  told  her  not  of  the 
bloody  price  that  had  been  paid,  not  therefore  was  I  silent 

^  Battle  of  Talavera,  iu  Spain,  but  close  to  the  Portuguese  frontier, 
fought  ijy  Wellington  (then  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley)  27th  and  28tli 
July  1809.— ir- 
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on  the  contributions  from  her  son's  regiment  to  that  day's 
service  and  glory.  I  showed  her  not  the  funeral  banners 
under  which  the  noble  regiment  was  sleeping.  I  lifted  not 
the  overshadowing  laurels  from  the  bloody  trench  in  which 
horse  and  rider  lay  mangled  together.  But  I  told  her  how 
these  dear  children  of  England,  officers  and  privates,  had 
leaped  their  horses  over  all  obstacles  as  gaily  as  hunters  to 
the  morning's  chase.  I  told  her  how  they  rode  their  horses 
into  the  mists  of  death, — saying  to  myself,  but  not  saying  to 
her,  "and  laid  down  their  young  lives  for  thee,  0  mother 
England  !  as  willingly  —  poured  out  their  noble  blood  as 
cheerfully — as  ever,  after  a  long  day's  sport,  when  infants, 
they  had  rested  their  wearied  heads  upon  their  mother's 
knees,  or  had  sunk  to  sleep  in  her  arms."  Strange  it  is,  yet 
true,  that  she  seemed  to  have  no  fears  for  her  son's  safety, 
even  after  this  knowledge  that  the  23d  Dragoons  had  been 
memorably  engaged  ;  but  so  much  was  she  enraptured  by  the 
knowledge  that  his  regiment,  and  therefore  that  he,  had 
rendered  conspicuous  service  in  the  dreadful  conflict  —  a 
service  which  had  actually  made  them,  within  the  last 
twelve  hours,  the  foremost  topic  of  conversation  in  London 
— so  absolutely  was  fear  swallowed  up  in  joy — that,  in  the 
mere  simplicity  of  her  fervent  nature,  the  poor  woman  threw 
her  arms  round  my  neck,  as  she  thought  of  her  son,  and 
gave  to  me  the  kiss  which  secretly  was  meant  for  him. 


Section  II — The  Vision  of  Sudden  Death  ^ 

What  is  to  be  taken  as  the  predominant  opinion  of  man, 
reflective  and  philosophic,  upon  sudden  death  ?  It  is  re- 
markable that,  in  different  conditions  of  society,  sudden  death 
has  been  variously  regarded  as  the  consummation  of  an  earthly 
career  most  fervently  to  be  desired,  or,  again,  as  that  con- 
summation which  is  with  most  horror  to  be  deprecated. 
Caesar  the  Dictator,  at  his  last  dinner-party  (^coena),  on  the 

^  In  Blackwood  for  December  1849  there  was  jirefixed  to  tliis  Paper 
a  paragraph  within  brackets,  explaining  its  connexion  witli  the  preced- 
ing Section,  which  had  appeared  in  Octoljer,  and  also  its  connexion 
with  the  subsequent  "Dream-Fugue."    See  ante,  p  270,  footnote. — ]\I. 
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very  evening  before  his  assassination,  when  the  minutes  of 
his  earthly  career  were  numbered,  being  asked  what  death, 
in  his  judgment,  might  be  pronounced  the  most  eligible,  re- 
plied "  That  which  should  be  most  sudden."  On  the  other 
hand,  the  divine  Litany  of  our  English  Church,  when  breath- 
ing forth  supplications,  as  if  in  some  representative  character, 
for  the  whole  human  race  prostrate  before  God,  places  such 
a  death  in  the  very  van  of  horrors  :  "  Frcm_lightning_and 
tempest  ;  frqin  jilague,  pestilence,  and  famine  ;  from  battle 
aii3rniurder,  and  from  sudden  death — -Good  Lord,  deliver  ics." 
Sudden  death  is  here  made  to  crown  the  climax  in  a  grancl 
ascent  of  calamities  ;  it  is  ranked  among  the  last  of  curses  ; 
and  yet  by  the  noblest  of  Eomans  it  was  ranked  as  the  first 
of  blessings.  In  that  difference  most  readers  will  see  little 
more  than  the  essential  difference  between  Christianity  and 
Paganism.  But  this,  on  consideration,  I  doubt.  The 
Christian  Church  may  be  right  in  its  estimate  of  sudden 
death  ;  and  it  is  a  natural  feeling,  though  after  all  it  may 
also  be  an  infirm  one,  to  wish  for  a  quiet  dismissal  from  life, 
as  that  which  seevis  most  reconcilable  with  meditation,  with 
penitential  retrospects,  and  with  the  humilities  of  farewell 
prayer.  There  does  not,  however,  occur  to  me  any  direct 
scriptural  warrant  for  this  earnest  petition  of  the  English 
Litany,  unless  under  a  special  construction  of  the  word 
."sudden."  It  seems  a  petition  indulged  rather  and  con- 
ceded to  human  infirmity  than  exacted  from  human  piety. 
It  is  not  so  much  a  doctrine  built  upon  the  eternities  of  the 
Christian  system  as  a  plausible  opinion  built  upon  special 
varieties  of  physical  temperament.  Let  that,  however,  be  as 
it  may,  two  remarks  suggest  themselves  as  prudent  restraints 
upon  a  doctrine  which  else  may  wander,  and  has  wandered, 
into  an  uncharitable  superstition.  The  first  is  this  :  that 
many  people  are  likely  to  exaggerate  the  horror  of  a  sudden 
death  from  the  disposition  to  lay  a  false  stress  upon  words 
or  acts  simply  because  by  an  accident  they  have  become 
final  words  or  acts.  If  a  man  dies,  for  instance,  by  some 
sudden  death  wlien  he  happens  to  be  intoxicated,  such  a  deal!', 
is  falsely  regarded  with  peculiar  horror  ;  as  though  the  in- 
toxication were  suddenly  exalted  into  a  blasphemy.  But 
that  is  unphilosophic.      The  man  was,  or  he  was  not,  habitu- 
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ally  a  drunkard.  If  not,  if  liis  intoxication  were  a  solitary 
accident,  there  can  be  no  reason  for  allowing  special  emphasis 
to  this  act  simply  because  through  misfortune  it  became  his 
final  act.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  were  no  accident, 
but  one  of  his  habitual  transgressions,  will  it  be  the  more 
habitual  or  the  more  a  transgression  because  some  sudden 
calamity,  surprising  him,  has  caused  this  habitual  transgres- 
sion to  be  also  a  final  one.  Could  the  man  have  had  any 
reason  even  dimly  to  foresee  his  own  sudden  death,  there 
would  have  been  a  new  feature  in  his  act  of  intemperance — 
a  feature  of  presumption  and  irreverence,  as  in  one  that, 
having  known  himself  drawing  near  to  the  presence  of  God, 
should  have  suited  his  demeanour  to  an  expectation  so  awful. 
But  this  is  no  part  of  the  case  supposed.  And  the  only  new 
element  in  the  man's  act  is  not  any  element  of  special  im- 
morality, but  simjily  of  special  misfortune. 

The  other  remark  has  reference  to  the  meaning  of  the 
word  sudden.  Very  possibly  Caesar  and  the  Christian  Church 
do  not  differ  in  the  Avay  supposed, — that  is,  do  not  differ 
by  any  difference  of  doctrine  as  between  Pagan  and  Christian 
views  of  the  moral  temper  appropriate  to  death  ;  but  per- 
haps they  are  conteuiplating  different  cases.  Both  con- 
template a  violent  death,  a  Bta^av{^X£Si::- death  that  is 
f3iaios,  or,  in  other  words,  death  that  is  brought  about,  not 
by  internal  and  spontaneous  change,  but  by  active  force 
having  its  origin  from  without.^  In  this  meaning  the  two 
authorities  agree.  Thus  far  they  are  in  harmony.  But  the 
difference  is  that  the  Eoman  by  the  word  "  sudden  "  means 
unlinf/ering,  whereas  the  Christian  Litany  by  "  sudden  death  " 
nieanF  a  death  without  y2aximi^,  consequently  without  any 
available  summons  to' religious  preparation.  The  poor  muti- 
neer who  kneels  down  to  gather  into  his  heart  the  bullets 
from  twelve  firelocks  of  his  pitying  comrp  les  dies  by  a  most 
sudden  death  in  Caesar's  sense  ;  one  shock,  one  mighty 
spasm,  one  (possibly  not  one)  groan,  and  all  is  over.  But,  in 
the  sense  of  the  Litany,  the  mutineer's  death  is  far  from 
sudden :  his  offence  originally,  Iiis  imprisonment,  his  trial, 
the  interval  between  his  sentence  and  its  execution,  having 

^  Biaios,  Greelt  for  "  forcible  "  or  "  violent "  :  hence  BiatJianatos, 
violent  death. — M. 
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all  furnislied  him.  with  separate  warnings  of  his  fate — having 
all  summoned  him  to  meet  it  with  solemn  preparation. 

Here  at  or^ce,  in  this  sharp  verbal  distinction,  we 
compreher.d  the  i'aithful  earnestness  with  which  a  holy 
Christian  Church  pleads  on  behalf  of  her  poor  departing 
children  that  God  would  vouchsafe  to  them  the  last  great 
privilege  and  distinction  possible  on  a  death-bed,  viz.  the 
opportunity  of  untroubled  preparation  for  facing  this  mighty 
trial.  Sudden  death,  as  a  mere  variety  in  the  modes  of  dying 
where  death  in  some  shape  is  inevitable,  proposes  a  question 
of  choice  which,  equally  in  the  Roman  and  the  Christian 
sense,  will  be  variously  answered  according  to  each  man's 
variety  of  temperament.  Meantime,  one  aspect  of  sudden 
death  there  is,  one  modification,  upon  which  no  doubt  can 
arise,  that  of  all  martyrdoms  it  is  the  most  agitating — viz. 
where  it  surprises  a  man  under  circumstances  which  offer  (or 
which  seem  to  offer)  some  hurrying,  flying,  inappreciably 
minute  chance  of  evading  it.  Sudden  as  the  danger  which 
it  affronts  must  be  any  effort  by  which  such  an  evasion  can 
be  accomplished.  Even  tJiat,  even  the  sickening  necessity 
for  hurrying  in  extremity  where  all  hurry  seems  destined  to 
be  vain, — even  that  anguish  is  liable  to  a  hideous  exasper- 
ation in  one  particular  case  :  viz.  where  the  appeal  is  made 
not  exclusively  to  the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  but  to  the 
conscience,  on  behalf  of  some  other  life  besides  your  own, 
accidentally  thrown  upon  your  protection.  To  fail,  to 
collapse  in  a  service  merely  your  own,  might  seem  compara- 
tively venial  ;  though,  in  fact,  it  is  far  from  venial.  But  to 
fail  in  a  case  where  Providence  has  suddenly  thrown  into 
your  hands  the  final  interests  of  another, — a  fellow- creature 
shuddering  between  the  gates  of  life  and  death  :  this,  to  a 
man  of  apprehensive  conscience,  would  mingle  the  misery 
of  an  atrocious  criminality  with  the  misery  of  a  bloody 
calamity.  You  are  called  upon,  by  the  case  supposed, 
possibly  to  die,  but  to  die  at  the  very  moment  when,  by 
any  even  partial  failure  or  effeminate  collapse  of  your 
energies,  you  will  be  self-denounced  as  a  murderer.  You 
had  but  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  for  your  eft'ort,  and  that 
effort  might  have  been  unavailing  ;  but  to  have  risen  to 
the  level  of  such  an  effort  would  have  rescued  you,  though 
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not  from  dying,  yet  from  dying  as  a  traitor  to  your  final 
and  farewell  duty. 

The  situation  here  contemplated  exposes  a  dreadful  ulcer, 
lurking  far  down  in  the  depths  of  human  nature.  It  is  not 
that  men  generally  are  summoned  to  face  such  awful  trials. 
But  potentially,  and  in  shadowy  outline,  such  a  trial  is  mov- 
ing subterraneously  in  perhaps  all  men's  natures.  Upon  the 
secret  mirror  of  our  dreams  such  a  trial  is  darkly  projected, 
perhaps,  to  every  one  of  us.  That  dream,  so  familiar  to 
childhood,  of  meeting  a  lion,  and,  through  languishing  pros- 
tration in  hope  and  the  energies  of  hope,  that  constant  sequel 
of  lying  down  before  the  lion,  publishes  the  secret  frailty  of 
human  nature — reveals  its  deep-seated  falsehood  to  itself — 
records  its  abysmal  treachery.  Perhaps  not  one  of  us  escapes 
that  dream  ;  perhaps,  as  by  some  sorrowful  doom  of  man, 
that  dream  repeats  for  every  one  of  us,  through  every  gen- 
eration, the  original  temptation  in  Eden.  Every  one  of  us, 
in  this  dream,  has  a  bait  offered  to  the  infirm  places  of  his 
own  individual  will  ;  once  again  a  snare  is  presented  for 
tempting  him  into  captivity  to  a  luxury  of  ruin  ;  once  again, 
as  in  aboriginal  Paradise,  the  man  falls  by  his  own  choice  ; 
again,  by  infinite  iteration,  the  ancient  earth  groans  to 
Heaven,  through  lier  secret  caves,  over  the  weakness  of  her 
child.  "  Nature,  from  her  seat,  sighing  through  all  her 
works,"  again  "gives  signs  of  woe  that  all  is  lost"  ;  and 
again  the  counter-sigh  is  repeated  to  the  sorrowing  heavens 
for  the  endless  rebellion  against  God.  It  is  not  without 
probability  that  in  the  world  of  dreams  every  one  of  us 
ratifies  for  himself  the  original  transgression.  In  dreams, 
perhaps  under  some  secret  conflict  of  the  midnight  sleeper, 
lighted  up  to  the  consciousness  at  the  time,  but  darkened  to 
the  memory  as  soon  as  all  is  finished,  each  several  child  of 
our  mysterious  race  completes  for  himself  the  treason  of  the 
aboriginal  fall. 

The  incident,  so  memorable  in  itself  by  its  features  of 
horror,  and  so  scenical  by  its  grouping  for  the  eye,  which 
furnished  the  text  for  this  reverie  upon  Sudden  Death, 
occurred  to  myself  in  the  dead  of  night,  as  a  solitary  spec- 
tator, when  seated  on  the  box  of  the  Manchester  and  Glasgow 
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mail,  in  the  second  or  third  summer  after  Waterloo.  I  find 
it  necessary  to  relate  the  circumstances,  because  they  are 
such  as  could  not  have  occurred  unless  under  a  singular  com- 
bination of  accidents.  In  those  daj's,  the  oblique  and  lateral 
communications  with  many  rural  post-offices  were  so  arranged, 
either  through  necessity  or  through  defect  of  system,  as  to 
make  it  requisite  for  the  main  north-western  mail  (i.e.  the 
down  mail)  on  reaching  Manchester  to  halt  for  a  number  of 
hours ;  how  many,  I  do  not  remember  ;  six  or  seven,  I 
think ;  but  the  result  was  that,  in  the  ordinary  course,  the 
mail  recommenced  its  journey  northwards  about  midnight. 
Wearied  with  the  long  detention  at  a  gloomy  hotel,  I  walked 
out  about  eleven  o'clock  at  night  for  the  sake  of  fresh  air  ; 
meaning  to  fall  in  with  the  mail  and  resume  my  seat  at  the 
post-office.  The  night,  however,  being  yet  dark,  as  the  moon 
had  scarcely  risen,  and  the  streets  being  at  that  hour  empty, 
so  as  to  offer  no  opportunities  for  asking  the  road,  I  lost  my 
way,  and  did  not  reach  the  post-office  until  it  was  consider- 
ably i^ast  midnight ;  but,  to  my  great  relief  (as  it  was  im- 
portant for  me  to  be  in  Westmorland  by  the  morning),  I 
saw  in  the  huge  saucer  eyes  of  the  mail,  blazing  through  the 
gloom,  an  evidence  that  my  chance  was  not  yet  lost.  Past 
the  time  it  was ;  but,  by  some  rare  accident,  the  mail  was 
not  even  yet  ready  to  start.  I  ascended  to  my  seat  on  the 
box,  where  my  cloak  was  still  lying  as  it  had  lain  at  the 
Bridgewater  Arms.  I  had  left  it  there  in  imitation  of  a 
nautical  discoverer,  who  leaves  a  bit  of  bunting  on  the  shore 
of  his  discovery,  by  way  of  warning  off  the  ground  the  whole 
human  race,  and  notifying  to  the  Christian  and  the  heathen 
worlds,  with  his  best  compliments,  that  he  has  hoisted  his 
pocket-handkerchief  once  and  for  ever  upon  that  virgin  soil : 
thenceforward  claiming  the  jus  dominii  to  the  top  of  the 
atmosphere  above  it,  and  also  the  right  of  driving  shafts  to 
the  centre  of  the  earth  below  it ;  so  that  all  people  found 
after  this  warning  either  aloft  in  upper  chambers  of  the 
atmosphere,  or  groping  in  subterraneous  shafts,  or  squatting 
audaciously  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  will  be  treated  as 
trespassers — kicked,  that  is  to  say,  or  decapitated,  as  circum- 
stances may  suggest,  by  their  very  faithful  servant,  the 
owner  of  the  said  pocket-handkerchief.     In  the  present  case, 
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it  is  probable  tliat  my  cloak  might  not  have  been  respected, 
and  the  jus  gentium  might  have  been  cruelly  violated  in  my 
person — for,  in  the  dark,  people  commit  deeds  of  darkness, 
gas  being  a  great  ally  of  morality  ;  but  it  so  happened  that 
on  this  night  there  was  no  other  outside  passenger  ;  and 
thus  the  crime,  which  else  was  but  too  probable,  missed  fire 
for  want  of  a  criminal. 

Having  mounted  the  box,  I  took  a  small  quantity  oJ" 
laudanum,  having  already  travelled  two  hundred  and  fifty 
miles — viz.  from  a  point  seventy  miles  beyond  London.  In 
the  taking  of  laudanum  there  was  nothing  extraordinary. 
But  by  accident  it  drew  upon  me  the  special  attention  of  my 
assessor  on  the  box,  the  coachman.  And  in  that  also  there 
was  nothing  extraordinary.  But  by  accident,  and  with  great 
delight,  it  drew  my  own  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  coach- 
man was  a  monster  in  point  of  bulk,  and  that  he  had  but  one 
eye.     In  fact,  he  had  been  foretold  by  Virgil  as 

"Monstrum  horremlum,  informe,  ingeiis,  cui  lumeu  aderaptum." 

He  answered  to  the  conditions  in  every  one  of  the  items  : — 
1,  a  monster  he  was  ;  2,  dreadful  ;  3,  shapeless  ;  4,  huge ; 
5,  who  had  lost  an  eye.  But  why  should  that  delight  me  ? 
Had  he  been  one  of  the  Calendars  in  the  Arabian  Nights, 
and  had  paid  down  his  eye  as  the  price  of  his  criminal 
curiosity,  what  right  had  I  to  exult  in  his  misfortune  1  I 
did  not  exult  ;  I  delighted  in  no  man's  punishment,  though 
it  were  even  merited.  But  these  personal  distinctions  (Nos. 
1,  2,  3,  4,  5)  identified  in  an  instant  an  old  friend  of  mine 
whom  I  had  known  in  the  south  for  some  years  as  the  most 
masterly  of  mail-coachmen.  He  was  the  man  in  all  Europe 
that  could  (if  any  could)  have  driven  six-in-hand  full  gallop 
over  Al  Sirat — that  dreadful  bridge  of  Mahomet,  with  no 
side  battlements,  and  of  extra  room  not  enough  for  a  razor's 
edge — leading  right  across  the  bottomless  gulf.  Under  this 
eminent  man,  whom  in  Greek  I  cognominated  Cyclops 
Diphrdates  (Cyclops  the  Charioteer),  I,  and  others  known  to 
me,  studied  the  diphrelatic  art.  Excuse,  reader,  a  word  too 
elegant  to  be  pedantic.^     As  a  pupil,  though  I  paid  extra 

^  For  the  last  two  sentences  the  original  in  Blackwoud  liad  these 
four  : — "  I  used  to  call  him  C'ydojis  Mastigophorm,  Cyclops  the  Whip- 
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fees,  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  I  did  not  stand  liigli  in  Lis 
esteem.  It  sho-\ved  his  dogged  honesty  (though,  observe,  not 
his  discernment)  that  he  could  not  see  my  merits.  Let  us 
excuse  his  absurdity  in  this  particular  by  remembering  his 
want  of  an  eye.  Doubtless  that  made  him  blind  to  my 
merits.  In  the  art  of  conversation,  however,  he  admitted 
that  I  had  the  whip-hand  of  him.  On  this  present  occasion 
great  joy  was  at  our  meeting.  But  what  was  Cyclops  doing 
here  ?  Had  the  medical  men  recommended  northern  air,  or 
how  ?  I  collected,  from  such  exislanations  as  he  volun- 
teered, that  he  had  an  interest  at  stake  in  some  suit-at-law 
now  pending  at  Lancaster  ;  so  that  probably  he  had  got  him- 
self transferred  to  this  station  for  the  purpose  of  connecting 
with  his  professional  pursuits  an  instant  readiness  for  the 
calls  of  his  lawsuit. 

Meantime,  what  are  we  stopping  for  ?  Surely  we  have 
now  waited  long  enough.  Oh,  this  procrastinating  mail, 
and  this  procrastinating  post-office  !  Can't  they  take  a  lesson 
upon  that  subject  from  mel  Some  people  have  called  9??e 
procrastinating.  Yet  you  are  witness,  reader,  that  I  was 
here  kept  waiting  for  the  post-ofRce.  Will  the  post-office  lay 
its  hand  on  its  heart,  in  its  moments  of  sobriety,  and  assert 
that  ever  it  waited  for  me'?  What  are  they  about?  The 
guard  tells  me  that  there  is  a  large  extra  accumulation  of 
foreign  mails  this  night,  owing  to  irregularities  caused  by 
war,  by  wind,  by  weather,  in  the  packet  service,  which  as 
yet  does  not  benefit  at  all  by  steam.  For  an  extra  hour,  it 
seems,  the  post-office  has  been  engaged  in  threshing  out  the 
pure  wheaten  correspondence  of  Glasgow,  and  winnowing  it 
from  the  chaff  of  all  baser  intermediate  towns.  But  at  last 
all  is  finished.  Sound  your  horn,  guard  !  Manchester, 
good-bye  I ;  we've  lost  an  hour  by  your  criminal  conduct  at 

bearer,  until  I  observed  that  his  skill  made  •whips  useless,  except  to 
fetch  off  an  impertinent  fly  from  a  leader's  head  ;  upon  which  I 
changed  his  Grecian  name  to  Cyclops  Diphrelates  (Cyclops  the 
Charioteer).  I,  and  others  known  to  me,  studied  under  him  the 
diphrelatic  art.  Excuse,  reader,  a  word  too  elegant  to  be  pedantic. 
And  also  take  this  remark  from  me  as  a  guge  d'amitie — that  no  word 
ever  was  or  can  be  pedantic  which,  by  supporting  a  distinction,  sup- 
ports the  accuracy  of  logic,  or  which  fills  up  a  chasm  for  the  under- 
staudiug." — M. 
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tlie  post-office  :  which,  however,  though  I  do  not  mean  to 
part  with  a  serviceable  ground  of  complaint,  and  one  which 
really  is  such  for  the  horses,  to  me  secretly  is  an  advantage, 
since  it  compels  us  to  look  sharply  for  this  lost  hour  amongst 
the  next  eight  or  nine,  and  to  recover  it  (if  we  can)  at  the 
rate  of  one  mile  extra  per  hour.  Off  we  are  at  last,  and  at 
eleven  miles  an  hour  ;  and  for  the  moment  I  detect  no 
changes  in  the  energy  or  in  the  skill  of  Cyclops. 

From  Manchester  to  Kendal,  which  virtually  (though  not 
in  law)  is  the  capital  of  Westmorland,  there  were  at  this 
time  seven  stages  of  eleven  miles  each.  The  first  five  of 
these,  counting  from  Manchester,  terminate  in  Lancaster ; 
which  is  therefore  fifty-five  miles  north  of  Manchester,  and 
the  same  distance  exactly  from  Liverpool.  The  first  three 
stages  terminate  in  Preston  (called,  by  way  of  distinction 
from  other  towns  of  that  name.  Proud  Preston)  ;  at  which 
place  it  is  that  the  separate  roads  from  Liverpool  and  from 
Manchester  to  the  north  become  confluent.^  Within  these 
first  three  stages  lay  the  foundation,  the  progress,  and  termi- 
nation of  our  night's  adventure.  During  the  first  stage,  I 
found  out  that  Cyclops  was  mortal :  he  was  liable  to  the 
shocking  affection  of  sleep — a  thing  which  previously  I  had 
never  suspected.  If  a  man  indulges  in  the  vicious  habit  of 
sleeping,  all  the  skill  in  aurigation  of  Apollo  himself,  with 
the  horses  of  Aurora  to  execute  his  notions,  avails  him  nothing. 
"  Oh,  Cyclops  !  "  I  exclaimed,  "  thou  art  mortal  My  friend, 
thou  snorest."  Through  the  first  eleven  miles,  however,  this 
infirmity — which  I  grieve  to  say  that  he  shared  with  the 
whole  Pagan  Pantheon — betrayed  itself  only  by  brief  snatches. 
On  waking  up,  he  made  an  ajaology  for  himself  which,  instead 
of  mending  matters,  laid  open  a  gloomy  vista  of  coming 
disasters.  The  summer  assizes,  he  reminded  me,  were  now 
going  on  at  Lancaster :  in  consequence  of  which  for  three 
nights  and  three  days  he  had  not  lain  down  in  a  bed.     During 

^  "  Confluent "  : — Suppose  a  capital  Y  (the  Pythagoreau  letter)  : 
Lancaster  is  at  the  foot  of  this  letter  ;  Liverpool  at  the  top  of  the  right 
branch  ;  Manchester  at  the  top  of  the  left ;  Proud  Preston  at  the 
centre,  where  the  two  branches  unite.  It  is  thirty-three  miles  along 
either  of  the  two  branches ;  it  is  twenty-two  miles  along  the  stem — 
viz.  from  Preston  in  the  middle  to  Lancaster  at  the  root.  There's  a 
lesson  in  geography  for  the  reader  ! 
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the  day  lie  was  waiting  for  his  owu  siuninoiis  as  a  witness  on 
the  trial  in  which  he  was  interested,  or  else,  lest  he  should 
be  missing  at  the  critical  moment,  was  drinking  with  the 
other  witnesses  under  the  pastoral  surveillance  of  the  at- 
torneys. During  the  night,  or  that  part  of  it  which  at  sea 
would  form  the  middle  watch,  he  was  driving.  This  explana- 
tion certainly  accounted  for  his  drowsiness,  but  in  a  way 
which  made  it  much  more  alarming  ;  since  now,  after  several 
days'  resistance  to  this  infirmity,  at  length  he  was  steadily 
giving  way.  Tliroughout  the  second  stage  he  grew  more 
and  more  droM'sy.  In  the  second  mile  of  the  third  stage  he 
surrendered  himself  finally  and  without  a  struggle  to  his 
perilous  temptation.  ALL  his  past  resistance  had  but  deepened 
the  weight  of  tliis  final  oppression.  Seven  atmospheres  of 
sleep  rested  upon  him  ;  and,  to  consummate  the  case,  our 
worthy  guard,  after  singing  "  Love  amongst  the  Roses "  for 
perhaps  thirty  times,  without  invitation  and  without  applause, 
had  in  revenge  moodily  resigned  himself  to  slumber — not  so 
deep,  doubtless,  as  the  coachman's,  but  deep  enough  for 
mischief.  And  thus  at  last,  about  ten  miles  from  Preston, 
it  came  about  that  I  found  myself  left  in  charge  of  his 
Majesty's  London  and  Glasgow  mail,  then  running  at  the 
least  twelve  miles  an  hour. 

"WTiat  made  this  negligence  less  criminal  than  else  it  must 
have  been  thought  was  the  condition  of  the  roads  at  night 
during  the  assizes.  At  that  time,  all  the  law  business  of 
populous  Liverpool,  and  also  of  populous  Manchester,  with 
its  vast  cincture  of  jjopulous  rural  districts,  was  called  up  by 
ancient  usage  to  the  tribunal  of  Lilliputian  Lancaster.  To 
break  tip  this  old  traditional  usage  required,  1,  a  conflict 
with  powerful  established  interests,  2,  a  large  system  of  new 
arrangements,  and  3,  a  new  parliamentary  statute.  But  as 
yet  this  change  was  merely  in  contemplation.  As  things 
were  at  present,  twice  in  the  year^  so  vast  a  body  of  business 
rolled  northwards  from  the  southern  quarter  of  the  county 
that  for  a  fortnight  at  least  it  occupied  the  severe  exertions 
of  two  judges  in  its  despatch.     The  consequence  of  this  was 

^  "  Thoice  in  the  year"  : — There  were  at  that  time  only  two  assizes 
even  in  the  most  populous  counties — viz.  the  Lent  Assizes  and  the 
Summer  Assizes. 
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tliat  every  horse  available  for  such  a  service,  along  the  whole 
line  of  road,  was  exhausted  in  carryinfr  down  the  multitudes 
of  people  who  were  parties  to  the  different  suits.  By  sunset, 
therefore,  it  usually  happened  that,  through  utter  exhaustion 
amongst  men  and  horses,  the  road  sank  into  profound  silence. 
Except  the  exhaustion  iu  the  vast  adjacent  county  of  York 
from  a  contested  election,  no  such  silence  succeeding  to  no 
such  fiery  uproar  was  ever  witnessed  in  England/ 

On  this  occasion  the  usual  silence  and  solitude  prevailed 
along  the  road.  Not  a  hoof  nor  a  wheel  was  to  be  heard. 
And,  to  strengthen  this  false  luxurious  confidence  iu  the 
noiseless  roads,  it  happened  also  that  the  night  was  one  of 
peculiar  solemnity  and  peace.  For  my  own  part,  though 
slightly  alive  to  the  possibilities  of  peril,  I  had  so  far  yielded 
to  the  influence  of  the  mighty  calm  as  to  sink  into  a  pro- 
found reverie.  The  month  was  August ;  in  the  middle  of 
which  lay  my  own  birthday — a  festival  to  every  thoughtful 
man.  suggesting  solemn  and  often  sigh-born  ^  thoughts.  The 
county  was  my  own  native  county <^^ipon  which,  in  its 
southern  section,  more  than  upon  any  equal  area  known  to 
man  past  or  present,  had  descended  the  original  curse  of 
labour  in  its  heaviest  form,  not  mastering  the  bodies  only  of 
men,  as  of  slaves,  or  criminals  in  mines,  but  working  through 
the  fiery  will.  Upon  no  equal  space  of  earth  was,  or  ever 
had  been,  the  same  energy  of  human  power  put  forth  daily. 
At  this  particular  season  also  of  the  assizes,  that  dreadful 
hurricane  of  flight  and  pursuit,  as  it  might  have  seemed  to  a 
stranger,  which  swept  to  and  from  Lancaster  all  day  long, 
hunting  the  county  up  and  down,  and  regularly  subsiding 
back  into  silence  about  sunset,  could  not  fail  (when  united 
with  this  permanent  distinction  of  Lancashire  as  the  very 
metropolis  and  citadel  of  labour)  to  point  the  thoughts  path- 
etically upon  that  counter-vision  of  rest,  of  saintly  repose 
from  strife  and  sorrow,  towards  which,  as  to  their  secret 
haven,  the  profounder  aspirations  of  man's  heart  are  in 
solitude  continually  travelling.  Obliquely  upon  our  left  we 
were  nearing  the  sea  ;  which  also  must,  under  the  present 

j        ^   "  Sigh-horn  "  : — I  owe  the  suggestion  of  this  word  to  an  obscure 
V  remembrance  of  a  beautiful  phrase  in    "  Giraldus  Cambrensis  " — viz. 
suspirioscc  coijitationes. 
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circumstances,  be  repeating  tlie  general  state  of  halcyon 
repose.  The  sea,  the  atmosphere,  the  light,  bore  each  an 
orchestral  part  in  this  universal  lull.  Moonlight  and  the 
first  timid  tremblings  of  the  dawn  were  by  this  time  blend- 
ing ;  and  the  blendings  were  brought  into  a  still  more 
exquisite  state  of  unity  by  a  slight  silvery  mist,  motionless 
and  dreamy,  that  covered  the  woods  and  fields,  but  with  a 
veil  of  equable  transparency.  Except  the  feet  of  our  own 
horses, — which,  running  on  a  sandy  margin  of  the  road, 
made  but  little  disturbance, — there  was  no  sound  abroad. 
In  the  clouds  and  on  the  earth  prevailed  the  same  majestic 
peace  ;  and,  in  spite  of  all  that  the  villain  of  a  schoolmaster 
has  done  for  the  ruin  of  our  sublimer  thoughts,  which  are 
the  thoughts  of  our  infancy,  we  still  believe  in  no  such 
nonsense  as  a  limited  atmosphere.  Whatever  we  may  swear 
with  our  false  feigning  lips,  in  our  faithful  hearts  we  still 
believe,  and  must  for  ever  believe,  in  fields  of  air  traversing 
the  total  gulf  between  earth  and  the  central  heavens.  Still, 
in  the  confidence  of  children  that  tread  without  fear  every 
chamber  in  their  father's  house,  and  to  whom  no  door  is 
closed,  we,  in  that  Sabbatic  vision  which  sometimes  is  revealed 
for  an  hour  upon  nights  like  this,  ascend  with  easy  steps 
from  the  sorrow- stricken  fields  of  earth  upwards  to  the 
sandals  of  God. 

Suddenly,  from  thoughts  like  these  I  was  awakened  to  a 
sullen  sound,  as  of  some  motion  on  the  distant  road.  It 
stole  upon  the  air  for  a  moment  ;  I  listened  in  awe  ;  but 
then  it  died  away.  Once  roused,  however,  I  could  not  but 
observe  with  alarm  the  quickened  motion  of  our  horses. 
Ten  years'  experience  had  made  my  eye  learned  in  the  valuing 
of  motion  ;  and  I  saw  that  we  were  now  running  thirteen 
miles  an  hour.  I  pretend  to  no  presence  of  mind.  On  the 
contrary,  my  fear  is  that  I  am  miserably  and  shamefully 
deficient  in  that  quality  as  regards  action.  The  palsy  of 
doubt  and  distraction  hangs  like  some  guilty  weight  of  dark 
unfathomed  remembrances  upon  my  energies  when  the  signal 
is  flying  for  action.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  this  accursed 
gift  I  have,  as  regards  thought,  that  in  the  first  step  towards 
the  possibility  of  a  misfortune  I  see  its  total  evolution ;  in 
the  radix  of  the  series  I  see  too  certainly  and  too  instantly 
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its  entire  expansion  ;  in  tlie  first  syllable  of  the  dreadlul 
sentence  I  read  alieady  the  last.  It  was  not  that  I  feared 
for  onrselves.  Us  our  bulk  and  impetus  charmed  against 
peril  in  any  collision.  And  I  had  ridden  through  too  many 
hundreds  of  perils  that  were  frightful  to  approach,  that  were 
matter  of  laughter  to  look  back  upon,  the  first  face  of  which 
was  horror,  the  parting  face  a  jest— for  any  anxiety  to  rest 
upon  our  inteiests.  The  mail  was  not  built,  I  felt  assured, 
nor  bespoke,  that  could  betray  me  who  trusted  to  its  protec- 
tion. But  any  carriage  that  we  could  meet  would  be  frail 
and  light  in  comparison  of  ourselves.  And  I  remaiked  this 
ominous  accident  of  our  situation, — we  were  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  road.  But  then,  it  may  be  said,  the  other  party, 
if  other  there  was,  might  also  be  on  the  wrong  side  ;  and 
two  wrongs  might  make  a  right.  That  was  not  likely.  The 
same  motive  which  had  drawn  us  to  the  right-hand  side  of 
the  road— viz.  the  luxury  of  the  soft  beaten  sand  as  contrasted 
with  the  paved  centre — would  prove  attractive  to  others. 
The  two  adverse  carriages  would  therefore,  to  a  certainty,  be 
travelling  on  the  same  side  ;  and  from  this  side,  as  not  being 
ours  in  law,  the  crossing  over  to  the  other  would,  of  course, 
be  looked  for  from  us.^  Our  lamps,  still  lighted,  would  give 
the  impression  of  vigilance  on  our  part.  And  every  creature 
that  met  us  would  rely  upon  us  for  quartering.  ^  All  this, 
and  if  the  separate  links  of  the  anticipation  had  been  a 
thousand  times  more,  I  saw,  not  discursively,  or  by  eflbrt, 
or  by  succession,  but  by  one  flasli  of  horrid  simultaneous 
intuition. 

Under  this  steady  though  rapid  anticipation  of  the  evil 
which  might  be  gathering  ahead,  ah  !  what  a  sullen  mystery 
of  fear,  what  a  sigh  of  woe,  was  that  which  stole  upon  the 
air,  as  again  the  far-off  sound  of  a  wheel  was  heard  !  A 
whisper  it  was^a  whisper  from,  perhaps,  four  miles  off — 

^  It  is  true  that,  according  to  the  law  of  the  case  as  established  by 
legal  precedents,  all  carriages  were  required  to  give  way  before  royal 
equipages,  and  therefore  before  the  mail  as  one  of  them.  But  this 
only  increased  the  danger,  as  being  a  regulation  very  imperfectly 
made  known,  very  unequally  enfoixed,  and  therefore  often  embarrassing 
the  movements  on  both  sides. 

^  "  Quartering "  : — This  is  the  technical  word,  and,  I  presume, 
derived  from  the  French  cartayer,  to  evade  a  rut  or  any  obstacle. 
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pecretly  announcing  a  ruin  that,  being  foreseen,  was  not  the 
less  inevitable ;  that,  being  known,  was  not  tlierefore  healed. 
What  could  be  done — who  was  it  that  could  do  it — to  check 
the  storm-flight  of  these  maniacal  horses  ?  Could  I  not 
seize  the  reins  from  the  grasp  of  the  slumbering  coachman  ? 
You,  reader,  think  that  it  would  have  been  in  your  power  to 
do  so*  And  I  quarrel  not  with  your  estimate  of  yourself. 
But,  from  the  way  in  which  the  coachman's  hand  wsls  viced 
between  his  upj^er  and  lower  tfugh,  this  was  impossible. 
Easy  was  it  ?  See,  then,  that  bronze  equestrian  statue.  The 
cruel  rider  has  kept  the  bit  in  his  horse's  mouth  for  two  cen~ 
turies.  Unbridle  him  for  a  minute,  if  you  please,  and  wash 
his  mouth  with  water.  Easy  was  it^  Unhorse  me,  then, 
that  imperial  rider  ;  knock  me  those  marble  feet  from  those 
marble  stirrups  of  Charlemagne, 

The  sounds  ahead  strengthened,  and  were  now  too  clearly 
the  sounds  of  wheels.  Who  and  what  could  it  be  ?  Was  it 
industry  in  a  taxed  cart  ?  Was  it  youthful  gaiety  in  a  gig  ? 
Was  it  sorrow  that  loitered,  or  joy  that  raced  ?  For  as  yet 
the  snatches  of  sound  were  too  intermitting,  from  distance,  to 
decipher  the  character  of  the  motion.  Whoever  were  the 
travellers,  something  must  be  done  to  warn  them.  Upon  the 
other  party  rests  the  active  responsibility,  but  upon  us — and, 
woe  is  me  !  that  iis  was  reduced  to  my  frail  opium-shattered 
self — rests  the  responsibility  of  warning.  Yet,  how  should 
this  be  accomplished  ?  Might  I  not  sound  the  guard's  horn  ? 
Already,  on  the  first  thought,  I  was  making  my  way  over 
the  roof  to  the  guard's  seat.  But  this,  from  the  accident 
which  I  have  mentioned,  of  the  foreign  mails  being  piled 
upon  the  roof,  was  a  difficult  and  even  dangerous  attempt  to 
one  cramped  by  nearly  three  hundred  miles  of  outside  travel- 
ling. And,  fortunately,  before  I  had  lost  much  time  in  the 
attempt,  our  frantic  horses  swept  round  an  angle  of  the  road 
which  opened  upon  us  that  final  stage  where  the  collision 
must  be  accomplished  and  the  catastrophe  sealed.  All  was 
apparently  finished.  The  court  was  sitting  ;  the  case  was 
heard  ;  the  judge  had  finished  ;  and  only  the  verdict  was  yet 
in  arrear. 

Before  us  lay  an  avenue  straight  as  an  arrow,  six  hundred 
yards,  perhaps,  in  length  ;  and  the  umbrageous  trees,  which 
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rose  in  a  regular  line  from  either  side,  meeting  high  overhead, 
gave  to  it  the  character  of  a  cathedral  aisle.  These  trees 
lent  a  deeper  solemnity  to  the  early  light  ;  but  there  was 
still  light  enough  to  perceive,  at  the  further  end  of  this 
Gothic  aisle,  a  frail  reedy  gig,  in  which  were  seated  a  young 
man,  and  by  his  side  a  young  lady.  Ah,  young  sir  !  what 
are  you  about  ?  If  it  is  requisite  that  you  should  whisper 
your  communications  to  this  young  lady— though  really  I  see 
nobody,  at  an  hour  and  on  a  road  so  solitary,  likely  to  over- 
hear you — is  it  therefore  requisite  that  you  should  carry  your 
lips  forward  to  hers  ?  The  little  carriage  is  creeping  on  at 
one  mile  an  hour  ;  and  the  parties  within  it,  being  thus 
tenderly  engaged,  are  naturally  bending  down  their  heads. 
Between  them  and  eternity,  to  all  human  calculation,  there 
is  but  a  minute  and  a-half.  Oh  heavens  !  what  is  it  that  I 
shall  do  ?  Speaking  or  acting,  what  help  can  I  offer  ? 
Strange  it  is,  and  to  a  mere  auditor  of  the  tale  might  seem 
laughable,  that  I  should  need  a  suggestion  from  the  Iliad 
to  prompt  the  sole  resource  that  remained.  Yet  so  it  was. 
Suddenly  I  remembered  the  shout  of  Achilles,  and  its  effect. 
But  could  I  pretend  to  shout  like  the  son  of  Peleus,  aided  by 
Pallas  1  No  :  but  then  I  needed  not  the  shout  that  should 
alarm  all  Asia  militant ;  such  a  shout  would  sutfice  as  might 
carry  terror  into  the  hearts  of  two  thoughtless  young  people 
and  one  gig-horse.  I  shouted — and  the  young  man  heard 
me  not.  A  second  time  I  shouted — and  now  he  heard  me, 
for  now  he  raised  his  head. 

Here,  then,  all  had  been  done  that,  by  hxq,  could  be  done  ; 
more  on  my  part  was  not  possible.  Mine  had  been  the  first 
step  ;  the  second  was  for  the  young  man  ;  the  third  was  for 
God.  If,  said  I,  this  stranger  is  a  brave  man,  and  if  indeed 
he  loves  the  young  girl  at  his  side— or,  loving  her  not,  if  he 
feels  the  obligation,  pressing  upon  every  man  worthy  to  be 
called  a  man,  of  doing  his  utmost  for  a  woman  confided  to 
his  protection — he  will  at  least  make  some  effort  to  save  her. 
If  that  fails,  he  will  not  perish  the  more,  or  by  a  death  more 
cruel,  for  having  made  it  ;  and  he  will  die  as  a  brave  man 
should,  with  his  face  to  the  danger,  and  with  his  arm  about 
the  woman  that  he  sought  in  vain  to  save.  But,  if  he  makes 
no  effort, — shrinking  without  a  struggle  from  his  duty, — he 
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himself  will  not  the  less  certainly  perish  for  this  baseness  of 
poltroonery.  He  will  die  no  less  :  and  why  not  ?  Where- 
fore should  we  grieve  that  there  is  one  craven  less  in  the 
world  ?  No  ;  let  him  perish,  without  a  pitying  thought  of 
ours  wasted  upon  him  ;  and,  in  that  case,  all  our  grief  will 
be  reserved  for  the  fate  of  the  helpless  girl  who  now,  upon 
the  least  shadow  of  failure  in  him,  must  by  the  fiercest  of 
translations — must  without  time  for  a  prayer — must  within 
seventy  seconds — stand  before  the  judgment-seat  of  God. 

But  craven  he  was  not :  sudden  had  been  the  call  upon 
him,  and  sudden  was  his  answer  to  the  call.  He  saw,  he 
heard,  he  comprehended,  the  ruin  that  was  coming  down  : 
already  its  gloomy  shadow  darkened  above  him  ;  and  already 
he  was  measuring  his  strength  to  deal  with  it.  Ah  !  what  a 
vulgar  thing  does  courage  seem  when  we  see  nations  buying 
it  and  selling  it  for  a  shilling  a-day  :  ah  !  what  a  sublime 
thing  does  courage  seem  when  some  fearful  summons  on  the 
great  deeps  of  life  carries  a  man,  as  if  running  before  a 
hurricane,  up  to  the  giddy  crest  of  some  tumultuous  crisis 
from  which  lie  two  courses,  and  a  voice  says  to  Lim  audibly, 
"  One  way  lies  hope  ;  take  the  other,  and  mourn  for  ever  ! " 
How  grand  a  triumph  if,  even  then,  amidst  the  raving  of  all 
around  him,  and  the  frenzy  of  the  danger,  the  man  is  able  to 
confront  his  situation— is  able  to  retire  for  a  moment  into 
solitude  with  God,  and  to  seek  his  counsel  from  Him  ! 

For  seven  seconds,  it  might  be,  of  his  seventy,  the  stranger 
settled  his  countenance  stedfastly  upon  us,  as  if  to  search  and 
value  every  element  in  the  conflict  before  him.  For  iive 
seconds  more  of  his  seventy  he  sat  immovably,  like  one  that 
mused  on  some  great  purpose.  For  five  more,  perhaps,  he 
sat  with  eyes  upraised,  like  one  that  prayed  in  sorrow,  under 
some  extremity  of  doubt,  for  light  that  should  guide  him  to 
the  better  choice.  Then  suddenly  he  rose  ;  stood  upright  ; 
and,  by  a  powerful  strain  upon  the  reins,  raising  his  horse's 
fore-feet  from  the  ground,  he  slewed  him  round  on  the  pivot 
of  his  bind-legs,  so  as  to  plant  tbe  little  equipage  in  a  position 
nearly  at  right  angles  to  ours.  Thus  far  his  condition  was 
not  improved  ;  except  as  a  first  step  had  been  taken  towards 
the  possibility  of  a  second.  If  no  more  were  done,  nothing 
was  done  ;  for  the  little  carriage  still  occupied  the  very  centre 
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of  our  path,  tliougli  in  an  altered  direction.  Yet  even  now 
it  may  not  be  too  late  :  fifteen  of  the  seventy  seconds  may 
still  be  unexhausted  ;  and  one  almighty  bound  may  avail  to 
clear  the  ground.  Hurry,  then,  hurry  !  for  the  flying 
moments — tliey  hurry.  Oh,  hurry,  hurry,  my  brave  young 
man  !  for  the  cruel  hoofs  of  our  horses — they  also  hurry  ! 
Fast  are  the  flying  moments,  faster  are  the  hoofs  of  our 
horses.  But  fear  not  for  him,  if  human  energy  can  sulfice  ; 
faithful  was  he  that  drove  to  his  terrific  duty  ;  faithful  M-as 
the  horse  to  his  command.  One  blow,  one  impulse  given 
with  voice  and  hand,  by  the  stranger,  one  rush  from  the 
horse,  one  bound  as  if  in  the  act  of  rising  to  a  fence,  landed 
the  docile  creature's  fore-feet  upon  the  crown  or  arching 
centre  of  the  road.  The  larger  half  of  the  little  equipage 
had  then  cleared  our  over-toAvering  sliadow  :  that  was  evident 
even  to  my  own  agitated  sight.  But  it  mattered  little  that 
one  wreck  should  float  oft"  in  safety  if  upon  the  wreck  that 
perished  were  embarked  the  human  freightage.  The  rear 
part  of  the  carriage — was  that  certainly  beyond  the  line  of 
absolute  ruin  1  What  power  could  answer  the  question  ? 
Glance  of  eye,  thought  of  man,  wing  of  angel,  which  of  these 
had  speed  enough  to  sweep  between  the  question  and  the 
answer,  and  divide  the  one  from  the  other  1  Light  does  not 
tread  upon  the  steps  of  light  more  indivisibly  than  did  our 
all-conquering  arrival  upon  the  escaping  eflforts  of  the  gig. 
That  must  the  young  man  have  felt  too  plainly.  His  back 
was  now  turned  to  us  ;  not  by  sight  could  he  any  longer 
communicate  with  the  peril  ;  but,  by  the  dreadful  rattle  of 
our  harness,  too  truly  had  his  ear  been  instructed  that  all  was 
finished  as  regarded  any  effort  of  his.  Already  in  resignation 
he  had  rested  from  his  struggle  ;  and  perhaps  in  his  heart  he 
was  whispering,  "  Father,  which  art  in  heaven,  do  Thou 
finish  above  what  I  on  earth  have  attempted."  Faster  than 
ever  mill-race  we  ran  past  them  in  our  inexorable  flight.^ 

^  Among  the  many  modifications  of  the  original  wording  made  by 
De  Quincey  in  revising  these  paragraphs  for  the  reprint  in  his  Collected 
Works  may  be  noted,  as  particularly  characteristic,  his  substitution  of 
this  form  of  the  present  sentence  for  the  original  form  ;  which  was, 
"We  ran  past  them  faster  than  ever  mill-race  in  our  inexorable 
flight."  His  sensitiveness  to  fit  sound,  at  such  a  moment  of  wild 
rapidity,  suggested  the  inversion. — M, 
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Oh,  raving  of  hurricanes  that  must  have  sounded  in  their 
young  ears  at  the  moment  of  our  transit  !  Even  in  that 
moment  the  thunder  of  collision  spoke  aloud.  Either  with 
the  swingle-bar,  or  with  the  haunch  of  our  near  leader,  we 
had  struck  the  off-wheel  of  the  little  gig  ;  which  stood  rather 
obliquely,  and  ncit  quite  so  far  advanced  as  to  be  accurately 
parallel  with  the  near-wheel.  The  blow,  from  the  fury  of 
our  passage,  resounded  terrifically.  I  rose  in  horror,  to  gaze 
upon  the  ruins  we  might  have  caused.  From  my  elevated 
station  I  looked  down,  and  looked  back  upon  the  scene  ; 
which  in  a  moment  told  its  own  tale,  and  wrote  all  its  records 
on  my  heart  for  ever. 

Here  was  the  map  of  the  passion  that  now  had  finished.^ 
The  horse  was  planted  immovably,  with  his  fore-feet  upon 
the  paved  crest  of  the  central  road.  He  of  the  whole  party 
might  be  siipposed  untoviched  by  the  passion  of  death.  The 
little  cany  carriage — partly,  perhaps,  from  the  violent  torsion 
of  the  wheels  in  its  recent  movement,  partly  from  the 
thundering  blow  we  had  given  to  it — as  if  it  sympathised 
with  human  horrur,  was  all  alive  with  tremblings  and  shiver- 
ings.  The  young  man  trembled  not,  nor  shivered.  He  sat 
like  a  rock.  But  his  was  the  steadiness  of  agitation  frozen 
into  rest  by  horror.  As  yet  he  dared  not  to  look  round  ;  for 
he  knew  that,  if  anything  remained  to  do,  by  hii;)  it  could  no 
longer  be  done.  And  as  yet  he  knew  not  for  certain  if  their 
safety  were  accomplished.     But  the  lady 

But  the  lady !  Oh,  heavens  !  will  that  spectacle  ever 

depart  from  my  dreams,  as  she  rose  and  sank  upon  her  seat, 
sank  and  rose,  threw  up  her  arms  wildly  to  heaven,  clutched 
at  some  visionary  object  in  the  air,  fainting,  prayings  raving, 
despairing  ?  Figure  to  yourself,  n.ML  i,  ilu-  tltiuriits  iT  the 
case ;  suffer  me  to  recall  before  your  mind  the  circumstances 
of  that  unparalleled  situation.  From  the  silence  and  deep 
peace  of  this  saintly  summer  night — from  the  pathetic  blend- 
ing of  this  sweet  moonlight,  dawnlight,  dreamlight — from 
the   manly  tenderness   of  this   flattering,   whispering,    mur- 

^  This  sentence,  "  Here  was  the  map,"  etc.,  is  an  insertion  in  the 
rei>rint  ;  and  one  observes  how  artistically  it  causes  the  due  pause 
between  the  horror  as  still  in  rush  of  transaction  and  the  backward 
look  at  the  wreck  when  the  crash  was  past.  — M. 
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muring  love — suddenly  as  from  the  woods  and  fields — 
suddenly  as  from  the  chambers  of  the  air  opening  in  revelation 
— suddenly  as  from  the  ground  yawning  at  her  feet,  leaped 
upon  her,  with  the  flashing  of  cataracts.  Death  the  crowned 
phantom,  with  all  the  equipage  of  his  terrors,  and  the  tiger 
roar  of  his  voice. 

The  moments  were  numbered  ;  the  strife  was  finished  ; 
the  vision  was  closed.  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  our 
flying  horses  had  carried  us  to  the  termination  of  the  um- 
brageous aisle ;  at  the  right  angles  we  wheeled  into  our 
former  direction  ;  the  turn  of  the  road  carried  the  scene  out 
of  my  eyes  in  an  instant,  and  swept  it  into  my  dreams  fo, 
ever. 


Section  III. — Uream-Fogde  : 

FOUNDED    ON    THE    PRECEDING    THEME    OP    SUDDEN    DEATH 

'■'  Whence  the  sound 
Of  instruiueuts,  that  made  melodious  chime, 
Was  heard,  of  harp  and  organ  ;  and  who  moved 
Their  stops  and  chords  was  seen  ;  his  volant  touch 
Instinct  tlirough  all  proportions,  low  and  high, 
Fled  and  pursued  transverse  the  resonant  fugue." 

Par.  Lost,  Bk.  X^. 

Tumultuosiss  imamente 

Passion  of  sudden  death  !  that  once  in  youth  I  read  and 
interpreted  by  the  shadows  of  thy  averted  signs  !  ^ — rapture 
of  panic  taking  the  shape  (which  amongst  tombs  in  churches 
I  have  seen)  of  woman  bursting  her  sepulchral  bonds — of 
woman's  Ionic  form  bending  forward  from  the  ruins  of  her 
grave  with  arching  foot,  with  eyes  upraised,  with  clasped 
adoring  hands — ^^'aiting,  watching,  trembling,  praying^  for 
the  trumpet's  call  to  rise  from  dust  for  ever  !  Ah,  vision 
too  fearful  of  shuddering  humanity  on  the  brink  of  almighty 
abysses  ! — vision  that  didst  start  back,  that  didst  reel  away, 

^  "Averted  signs"  : — I  read  the  course  and  changes  of  the  lady's 
agony  in  the  succession  of  her  invohintary  gestures  ;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  I  read  all  this  from  the  rear,  never  once  catching  the 
lady's  full  face,  and  even  her  profile  imperfectly. 
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like  a  shrivelliug  scroll  from  before  the  wrath  of  fire  racing 
on  the  wings  of  the  wind  !  Epilepsy  so  brief  of  horror, 
wherefore  is  it  that  thou  canst  not  die  1  Passing  so  suddenly 
into  darkness,  wherefore  is  it  that  still  thou  sheddest  thy  sad 
funeral  blights  upon  the  gorgeous  mosaics  of  dreams  ?  Frag- 
ment of  music  too  passionate,  heard  once,  and  heard  no  more, 
what  aileth  thee,  that  thy  deep  rolling  chords  come  up  at 
intervals  through  all  the  worlds  of  sleep,  and  after  forty 
years  have  lost  no  element  of  horror  ? 


Lo,  it  is  summer — almighty  summer  !  The  everlasting 
gates  of  life  and  summer  are  thrown  open  wide  ;  and  on  the 
ocean,  tranquil  and  verdant  as  a  savannah,  the  unknown 
lady  from  the  dreadful  vision  and  I  myself  are  floating — she 
upon  a  fairy  pinnace,  and  I  upon  an  English  three-decker. 
Both  of  us  are  wooing  gales  of  festal  happiness  within  the 
domain  of  our  common  country,  within  that  ancient  watery 
park,  within  the  pathless  chase  of  ocean,  where  England  takes 
her  pleasure  as  a  huntress  through  winter  and  summer,  from 
the  rising  to  the  setting  sun.  Ah,  what  a  wilderness  of  floral 
beauty  was  hiddeu,  or  was  suddenly  revealed,  upon  the 
tropic  islands  through  which  the  pinnace  moved  !  And  upon 
her  deck  what  a  bevy  of  human  flowers  :  young  women  how 
lovely,  young  men  how  noble,  that  were  dancing  together, 
and  slowly  drifting  towards  us  amidst  music  and  incense, 
amidst  blossoms  from  forests  and  gorgeous  corymbi  ^  from 
vintages,  amidst  natural  carolling,  and  the  echoes  of  sweet 
girlish  laughter.  Slowly  the  pinnace  nears  us,  gaily  she 
hails  us,  and  silently  she  disappears  beneath  the  shadow  of 
our  mighty  bows.  But  then,  as  at  some  signal  from  heaven, 
the  music,  and  the  carols,  and  the  sweet  echoing  of  girlish 
laughter — all  are  hushed.  What  evil  has  smitten  the  pinnace, 
meeting  or  overtaking  her  ?  Did  ruin  to  our  friends  couch 
within  our  ovra  dreadful  shadow  ?  Was  our  shadow  the 
shadow  of  death  ?  I  looked  over  the  bow  for  an  answer, 
and,  behold  !  the  pinnace  was  dismantled  ;  the  revel  and  the 
revellers  were  found  no  more  ;  the  glory  of  the  vintage  was 
1  Coryvibus,  a  cluster  of  friiit  or  flowers.  — M. 
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dust  ;  and  the  forests  with  tlieir  beauty  were  left  witliout  a 
witness  upon  the  seas.  "  But  where,"  and  I  turned  to  our 
crew — "  where  are  the  lovely  women  that  danced  beneath 
the  awning  of  flowers  and  clustering  corymbi  ?  Whither 
have  fled  the  noble  young  men  that  danced  with  them  ? " 
Answer  there  was  none.  But  suddenly  the  man  at  the 
mast-head,  whose  countenance  darkened  with  alarm,  cried 
out,  "  Sail  on  the  weather  beam  !  Down  she  comes  upon  us  : 
in  seventy  seconds  she  also  will  founder." 

IT 

*I  looked  to  the  weather  side,  and  the  summer  had  departed. 
The  sea  was  rocking,  and  shaken  with  gathering  wrath. 
Upon  its  surface  sat  mighty  mists,  which  grouped  themselves 
into  arches  and  long  cathedral  aisles.  Down  one  of  these, 
with  the  fiery  pace  of  a  quarrel  from  a  cross-bow,^  ran  a 
frigate  right  athwart  our  course.  "  Are  they  mad  ? "  some 
voice  exclaimed  from  our  deck.  ' '  Do  they  woo  their  ruin  1 " 
But  in  a  moment,  as  she  was  close  upon  us,  some  impulse 
of  a  heady  current  or  local  vortex  gave  a  wheeling  bias  to 
her  course,  and  off  she  forged  without  a  shock.  As  she  ran 
past  us,  high  aloft  amongst  the  shrouds  stood  the  lady  of  the 
pinnace.  The  deeps  opened  ahead  in  malice  to  receive  her, 
towering  surges  of  foam  ran  after  her,  the  billows  were  fierce 
to  catch  her.  But  far  away  she  was  borne  into  desert  spaces 
of  the  sea  :  whilst  still  by  sight  I  followed  her,  as  she  ran 
before  the  howling  gale,  chased  by  angry  sea-birds  and  by 
maddening  billows  ;  still  I  saw  her,  as  at  the  moment  when 
she  ran  past  us,  standing  amongst  the  shrouds,  with  her  white 
draperies  streaming  before  the  wind.  There  she  stood,  with 
hair  dishevelled,  one  hand  clutched  amongst  the  tackling — 
rising,  sinking,  fluttering,  trembling,  praying  ;  there  for 
leagues  I  saw  her  as  she  stood,  raising  at  intervals  one  hand  to 
heaven,  amidst  the  fiery  crests  of  the  pursuing  waves  and  the 

1  Quarrel,  a  cross-bow  bolt,  an  arrow  with  a  four-square  head  ; 
connected  with  quadratus,  made  square.  Richardson's  Dictionary 
gives  this  example  from  Robert  Bruuuc  — 

"  A  quarrelle  lete  lie  file, 
And  smote  him  in  the  schuuk." — M. 
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raviug  of  the  storm  ;  until  at  last,  upon  a  sound  from  afar 
of  malicious  laughter  and  mockery,  all  was  hidden  for  ever 
in  driving  showers;  and  afterwards,  but  when  I  know  not, 
nor  how, 

III 

Sweet  funeral  bells  from  some  incalculable  distance, 
wailing  over  the  dead  that  die  before  the  dawn,  awakened 
me  as  I  slept  in  a  boat  moored  to  some  familiar  shore.  The 
morning  twilight  even  then  was  breaking  ;  and,  by  the 
dusky  revelations  which  it  spread,  I  saw  a  girl,  adorned 
with  a  garland  of  white  roses  about  her  head  for  some  great 
festival,  running  along  the  solitary  strand  in  extremity  of 
haste.  Her  running  was  the  running  of  panic  ;  and  often 
she  looked  back  as  to  some  dreadful  enemy  in  the  rear.  But, 
when  I  leaped  ashore,  and  followed  on  her  steps  to  warn  her 
of  a  peril  in  front,  alas  !  from  me  she  fled  as  from  another 
peril,  and  vainly  I  shouted  to  her  of  quicksands  that  lay 
ahead.  Faster  and  faster  she  ran  ;  round  a  promontory  of 
rocks  she  wheeled  out  of  sight  ;  in  an  instant  I  also  wheeled 
round  it,  but  only  to  see  the  treacherous  sands  gathering 
above  her  head.  Already  her  person  was  buried  ;  only  the 
fair  young  head  and  the  diadem  of  white  roses  around  it 
were  still  visible  to  the  pitying  heavens  ;  and,  last  of  all, 
was  visible  one  white  marble  arm.  I  saw  by  the  early 
twilight  this  fair  young  head,  as  it  was  sinking  down  to 
darkness — saw  this  marble  arm,  as  it  rose  above  her  head 
and  her  treacherous  grave,  tossing,  fiiltering,  rising,  clutching, 
as  at  some  false  deceiving  hand  stretched  out  from  the  clouds 
— saw  this  marble  arm  uttering  her  dying  hope,  and  then 
uttering  her  dying  despair.  The  head,  the  diadem,  the  arm 
— these  all  had  sunk  ;  at  last  over  these  also  the  cruel  quick- 
sand had  closed  ;  and  no  memorial  of  the  fair  young  girl 
remained  on  earth,  except  my  own  solitary  tears,  and  the 
funeral  bells  from  the  desert  seas,  that,  rising  again  more 
softly,  sang  a  requiem  over  the  grave  of  the  buried  child, 
and  over  her  blighted  dawn. 

I  sat,  and  wept  in  secret  the  tears  that  men  have  ever 
given  to  the  memory  of  those  that  died  before  the  dawn, 
and  by  the  treachery  of  earth,  our  mother.     But  suddenly 
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the  tears  and  funeral  bells  were  hushed  by  a  shout  as  of 
many  nations,  and  by  a  roar  as  from  some  great  king's 
artillery,  advancing  rapidly  along  the  valleys,  and  heard  afar 
by  echoes  frpm  the  mountains.  "  Hush  !  "  I  said,  as  I  bent 
my  ear  earthwards  to  listen ^ — "hush! — this  either  is  the 
very  anarchy  of  strife,  or  else" — and  then  I  listened  more 
profoundly,  and  whispered  as  I  raised  my  head — "  or  else, 
oh  heavens  !  it  is  victory  that  is  final,  victory  that  swallows 
up  all  strife." 

"    IT 

Immediately,  in  trance,  I  was  carried  over  land  and  sea 
to  some  distant  kingdom,  and  placed  upon  a  triumphal  car, 
amongst  companions  crowned  with  laurel.  The  darkness  of 
gathering  midnight,  brooding  over  all  tlie  land,  hid  from  us 
the  mighty  crowds  that  were  weaving  restlessly  about  our- 
selves as  a  centre  :  we  heard  them,  but  saw  them  not. 
Tidings  had  arrived,  within  an  hour,  of  a  grandeur  that 
measured  itself  against  centuries ;  too  full  of  pathos  they 
were,  too  full  of  joy,  to  utter  themselves  by  other  language 
than  by  tears,  by  restless  anthems,  and  Te  Deums  reverber- 
ated from  the  choirs  and  orchestras  of  earth.  These  tidings 
we  that  sat  upon  the  laurelled  car  had  it  for  our  privilege 
to  publish  amongst  all  nations.  And  already,  by  signs 
audible  through  the  darkness,  by  snortings  and  tramplings, 
our  angry  horses,  that  knew  no  fear  of  fleshly  weariness, 
upbraided  us  with  delay.  Wherefore  was  it  that  we  delayed  ? 
We  waited  for  a  secret  word,  that  should  bear  witness  to  the 
hope  of  nations  as  now  accomplished  for  ever.  At  midnight 
the  secret  word  arrived  ;  which  word  was — Waterloo  and 
Recovered  Christendom  !  Tlie  dreadful  word  shone  by  its  own 
light  ;  before  us  it  went ;  high  above  our  leaders'  heads  it 
rode,  and  spread  a  golden  light  over  the  paths  which  we 
traversed.  Every  city,  at  the  presence  of  the  secret  word, 
threw  open  its  gates.  The  rivers  were  conscious  as  we 
crossed.  All  the  forests,  as  we  ran  along  their  margins, 
shivered  in  homage  to  the  secret  word.  And  the  darkness 
comprehended  it. 

Two  hours  after  midnight  we  approached  a  mighty 
Minster.     Its  gales,  which  rose  to  the  clouds,  were  closed. 
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But,  when  the  dreadful  word  that  rode  before  us  reached 
them  with  its  golden  light,  silently  they  moved  back  upon 
their  hinges  ;  and  at  a  flying  gallop  our  equipage  entered  the 
grand  aisle  of  the  cathedral.  Headlong  was  our  pace  ;  and 
at  every  altar,  in  the  little  chapels  and  oratories  to  the  right 
hand  and  left  of  our  course,  the  lamps,  djnng  or  sickening, 
kindled  anew  in  sympathy  with  the  secret  word  that  was 
flying  past.  Forty  leagues  we  might  have  run  in  the  cathe- 
dral, and  as  yet  no  strength  of  morning  light  had  reached  us, 
when  before  us  we  saw  the  aerial  galleries  of  organ  and  choir. 
Every  pinnacle  of  the  fretwork,  every  station  of  advantage 
amongst  the  traceries,  was  crested  by  white-robed  choristers 
that  sang  deliverance  ;  that  wept  no  more  tears,  as  once 
their  fathers  had  wept  ;  but  at  intervals  that  sang  together 
to  the  generations,  saying, 

"Chant  the  deliverer's  praise  in  every  tougiie," 

and  receiving  answers  from  afar, 

"Such  as  once  in  heaven  and  earth  were  sung. " 

And  uf  their  chanting  was  no  end  ;  of  our  headlong  pace  was 
neither  pause  nor  slackening. 

Thus  as  we  ran  like  torrents — thus  as  we  swept  with 
bridal  rapture  over  the  Campo  Santo  ^  of  the  cathedral 
graves — suddenly  we  became  aware  of  a  vast  necropolis 
rising  upon  the  far-off  horizon — a  city  of  sepulchres,  built 
within  the  saintly  cathedral  for  the  warrior  dead  that  rested 
from  their  feuds  on  earth.  Of  purple  granite  was  the  necro- 
polis ;   yet,  in  the  first  minute,  it  lay  like  a  purple  stain 

'  "  Campo  Santo"  : — It  is  probable  that  most  of  my  readers  will 
be  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  Campo  Santo  (or  cemetery)  at 
Pisa,  composed  of  earth  brought  from  Jerusalem  from  a  bed  of  sanc- 
tity, as  the  highest  prize  which  the  noble  piety  of  crusaders  could  ask 
or  imagine.  To  readers  who  are  unacquainted  with  England,  or  who 
(being  English)  are  yet  luiacquainted  with  the  cathedral  cities  of  Eng- 
land, it  may  be  right  to  mention  that  the  gi-avcs  within-side  the 
cathedrals  often  form  a  flat  pavement  over  which  carriages  and  horses 
might  run  ;  and  perhaps  a  boyish  remembrance  of  one  particular 
cathedral,  across  which  I  had  seen  passengers  walk  and  burdens 
carried,  as  about  two  centuries  back  they  were  through  the  middle  of 
St.  Paul's  in  London,  may  have  assisted  my  dream. 
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upon  the  horizon,  so  mighty  was  the  distance.  In  the  second 
minute  it  trembled  through  many  changes,  growing  into 
terraces  and  towers  of  wondrous  altitude,  so  mighty  was  the 
pace.  In  the  third  minute  already,  with  our  dreadful  gallop, 
we  were  entering  its  suburbs.  Vast  sarcophagi  rose  on 
every  side,  having  towers  and  turrets  that,  upon  the  limits 
of  the  central  aisle,  strode  forward  with  haughty  intrusion, 
that  ran  back  with  mighty  shadows  into  answering  recesses. 
Every  sarcophagus  showed  many  bas-reliefs — bas-reliefs  of 
battles  and  of  battle-fields  ;  battles  from  forgotten  ages, 
battles  from  yesterday ;  battle-fields  that,  long  since,  nature 
had  healed  and  reconciled  to  herself  with  the  sweet  oblivion 
of  flowers  ;  battle-fiekls  that  were  yet  angry  and  crimson 
with  carnage.  Where  the  terraces  ran,  there  did  «-e  run  ; 
where  the  towers  curved,  there  did  ive  curve.  With  the 
flight  of  swallow^s  our  horses  swept  round  every  angle.  Like 
rivers  in  flood  wheeling  round  headlands,  like  hurricanes 
that  ride  into  the  secrets  of  forests,  faster  than  ever  light 
vmwove  the  mazes  of  darkness,  our  Hying  equipage  carried 
earthly  passions,  kindled  warrior  instincts,  amongst  the  dust 
that  lay  around  us^dust  oftentimes  of  our  noble  fathers 
that  had  slept  in  God  from  Creci  to  Trafalgar.  And  now 
had  we  reached  the  last  sarcophagus,  now  were  we  abreast  of 
the  last  bas-relief,  already  had  we  recovered  the  arrow-like 
flight  of  the  illimitable  central  aisle,  when  coming  up  this 
aisle  to  meet  us  we  beheld  afar  off  a  female  child,  that  rode 
in  a  carriage  as  frail  as  flowers.  The  mists  which  went 
before  her  hid  the  fawns  that  drew  her,  but  could  not  hide 
the  shells  and  tropic  flowers  with  which  she  played — but 
could  not  hide  the  lovely  smiles  by  which  she  uttered  her 
trust  in  the  mighty  cathedral,  and  in  the  cherubim  that 
looked  down  upon  her  from  the  mighty  shafts  of  its  pillars. 
Face  to  face  she  was  meeting  us  ;  face  to  face  she  rode,  as  if 
danger  there  were  none.  "  Oh,  baby  !  "  I  exclaimed,  "  shalt 
thou  be  the  ransom  for  Waterloo  ?  Must  we,  that  carry 
tidings  of  great  joy  to  every  people,  be  messengers  of  ruin  to 
thee  ! "  In  horror  I  rose  at  the  thought  ;  but  then  also,  in 
horror  at  the  thought,  rose  one  that  was  sculptured  on  a  bas- 
relief — a  {lying  Trumpeter.  Solemnly  from  the  field  of 
battle  he  rose  to  his  feet  ;  and,  unslinging  his  stony  trumpet, 
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carried  it,  in  his  dying  anguish,  to  his  stony  lips — sounding 
once,  and  yet  once  again  ;  proclamation  that,  in  thy  ears,  oh 
baby  !  spoke  from  the  battlements  of  death.  Immediately 
deep  shadows  fell  between  us,  and  aboriginal  silence.  The 
choir  had  ceased  to  sing.  The  hoofs  of  our  horses,  the 
dreadful  rattle  of  our  harness,  the  groaning  of  our  wheels, 
alarmed  the  graves  no  more.  By  horror  the  bas-relief  had 
been  unlocked  unto  life.  By  horror  we,  that  were  so  full  of 
life,  we  men  and  our  horses,  with  their  fiery  fore-legs  rising 
in  mid  air  to  their  everlasting  gallop,  were  frozen  to  a  bas- 
relief.  Then  a  third  time  the  trumpet  sounded  ;  the  seals 
were  taken  off  all  pulses  ;  life,  and  the  frenzy  of  life,  tore 
into  their  channels  again  ;  again  the  choir  burst  forth  in 
sunny  grandeur,  as  from  the  muffling  of  storms  and  dark- 
ness ;  again  the  thimderings  of  our  horses  carried  temptation 
into  the  graves.  One  cry  burst  from  our  lips,  as  the  clouds, 
drawing  off  from  the  aisle,  showed  it  empty  before  us. — 
"  Whither  has  the  infant  fled  1 — is  the  young  child  caught 
up  to  God  ? "  Lo !  afar  off,  in  a  vast  recess,  rose  three 
mighty  windows  to  the  clouds  ;  and  on  a  level  with  their 
summits,  at  height  insuperable  to  man,  rose  an  altar  of 
purest  alabaster.  On  its  eastern  face  was  trembling  a 
crimson  glory.  A  glory  was  it  from  the  reddening  dawn 
that  now  streamed  thronrjh  the  windows  1  Was  it  from  the 
crimson  robes  of  the  martyrs  painted  on  the  windows  ?  Was 
it  from  the  bloody  bas-reliefs  of  earth  1  There,  suddenly, 
within  that  crimson  radiance,  rose  the  apparition  of  a 
(voman's  head,  and  then  of  a  woman's  figure.  The  child  it 
was — grown  up  to  woman's  height.  Clinging  to  the  horns 
of  the  altar,  voiceless  she  stood — sinking,  rising,  rav^ing, 
despairing  ;  and  behind  the  volume  of  incense  that,  night 
and  day,  streamed  upwards  from  the  altar,  dimly  was  seen 
the  fiery  font,  and  the  shadow  of  that  dreadful  being  who 
should  have  baptized  her  with  the  baptism  of  death.  But 
by  her  side  was  kneeling  her  better  angel,  that  hid  his  face 
with  wings  ;  that  wept  and  pleaded  for  her  ;  that  prayed 
when  she  could  not ;  that  fought  with  Heaven  by  tears  for 
her  deliverance ;  which  also,  as  he  raised  his  immortal 
countenance  from  his  wings,  I  saw,  by  the  glory  in  his  eye, 
that  from  Heaven  he  had  won  at  last. 
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Then  was  completed  the  passion  of  the  mighty  fugue. 
The  golden  tubes  of  the  organ,  which  as  yet  had  but  miittered 
at  intervals — gleaming  amongst  clouds  and  surges  of  incense 
—threw  up,  as  from  fountains  unfathomable,  columns  of  heart- 
shattering  music.  Choir  and  anti-choir  were  filling  fast  with 
unknown  voices.  Thou  also,  Dying  Trumpeter,  with  thy 
love  that  was  victorious,  and  thy  anguish  that  was  finishing, 
didst  enter  the  tumult ;  trumpet  and  echo — farewell  love, 
and  farewell  anguish- — rang  through  the  dreadful  sandns. 
Oh,  darkness  of  the  grave  !  that  from  the  crimson  altar  and 
from  the  fiery  font  wert  visited  and  searched  by  the  effulgence 
in  the  angel's  eye — were  these  indeed  thy  children  ?  Pomps 
of  life,  that,  from  the  burials  of  centuries,  rose  again  to  the 
voice  of  perfect  joy,  did  ye  indeed  mingle  with  the  festivals 
of  Death  ?  Lo  !  as  I  looked  back  for  seventy  leagues  through 
the  mighty  cathedral,  I  saw  the  quick  and  the  dead  that  sang 
together  to  God,  together  that  sang  to  the  generations  of  man. 
All  the  hosts  of  jubilation,  like  armies  that  ride  in  pursuit, 
moved  with  one  step.  Us,  that,  with  laurelled  heads,  were 
passing  from  the  cathedral,  they  overtook,  and,  as  with  a 
garment,  they  wrapped  us  round  with  thunders  greater  than 
our  own.  As  brothers  we  moved  together  ;  to  the  dawn  that 
advanced,  to  the  stars  that  fled  ;  rendering  thanks  to  God 
in  the  highest — that,  having  hid  His  face  through  one  gen- 
eration behind  thick  clouds  of  War,  once  again  was  ascend- 
ing, from  the  Campo  Santo  of  Waterloo  was  ascending, 
in  the  visions  of  Peace ;  rendering  thanks  for  thee,  young 
girl !  whom  having  overshadowed  with  His  ineffable  passion 
of  death,  suddenly  did  God  relent,  suffered  thy  angel  to  turn 
aside  His  arm,  and  even  in  thee,  sister  unkno\\n  !  shown  to 
me  for  a  moment  only  to  be  hidden  for  ever,  found  an  occa- 
sion to  glorify  His  goodness.  A  thousand  times,  amongst 
the  phantoms  of  sleep,  have  I  seen  thee  entering  the  gates  of 
the  golden  dawn,  with  the  secret  word  riding  before  thee, 
with  the  armies  of  the  grave  behind  thee, — seen  thee  sink- 
ing, rising,  raving,  despairing  ;  a  thousand  times  in  the  worlds 
of  sleep   have   seen  thee  followed  by  God's  angel  through 
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storms,  tlirongh  desert  seas,  tlirough  the  darkness  of  quick- 
sands, through  dreams  and  the  dreadful  revelations  that  are 
in  dreams  ;  only  that  at  the  last,  with  one  sling  of  His  vic- 
torious arm,  He  might  snatch  thee  back  from  ruin,  and  might 
emblazon  in  thy  deliverance  the  endless  resurrections  of  Hia 
love  ! 


AUTHOR'S  POSTSCRIPT! 

"  The  English  Mail-Coach." — This  little  paper,  according 
to  my  original  intention,  formed  part  of  the  "  Suspiria  de 
Profundis";  from  which,  for  a  momentary  purpose,  I  did  not 
scruple  to  detach  it,  and  to  publish  it  apart,  as  sufficiently 
intelligible  even  when  dislocated  from  its  place  in  a  larger 
whole.  To  my  surprise,  however,  one  or  two  critics,  not 
carelessly  in  conversation,  but  deliberately  in  print,  pro- 
fessed their  inability  to  apprehend  the  meaning  of  tlie  whole, 
or  to  follow  the  links  of  the  connexion  between  its  several 
parts.  I  am  myself  as  little  able  to  understand  where  the 
difficulty  lies,  or  to  detect  any  lurking  obscurity,  as  these 
critics  found  themselves  to  unravel  ray  logic.  Possibly  I  may 
not  be  an  indifferent  and  neutral  judge  in  such  a  case.  I 
will  therefore  sketch  a  brief  abstract  of  the  little  paper 
according  to  my  original  design,  and  then  leave  the  reader  to 
judge  how  far  this  design  is  kept  in  sight  through  the  actual 
execution. 

Thirty-seven  years  ago,  or  rather  more,  accident  made 
me,  in  the  dead  of  night,  and  of  a  night  memorably  solemn, 
the  solitary  witness  of  an  appalling  scene,  which  threatened 
instant  death  in  a  shape  the  most  terrific  to  two  young  people 
whom  I  had  no  means  of  assisting,  except  in  so  far  as  I  was 
able  to  give  them  a  most  hurried  warning  of  their  danger  ; 
but  even  that  not  until  they  stood  within  the  very  shadow  of 

^  What  is  now  printed  properly  as  a  "  Postscript "  was  printed  by 
De  Quincey  liimself  as  a  portion  of  the  Preface  wliich  lie  preti.xed  iu 
1854  to  the  volume  of  his  Collected  Writings  containing  The  Engliish 
Mail-  Coach.  — M. 
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tlie  catastrophe,  being  divided  from  the  most  friglitful  of 
deaths  by  scarcely  more,  if  more  at  all,  than  seventy  seconds. 

Such  was  the  scene,  such  in  its  outline,  from  which  the 
whole  of  this  paper  radiates  as  a  natural  expansion.  This 
scene  is  circumstantially  narrated  in  Section  the  Second, 
entitled  "  The  Vision  of  Sudden  Death." 

But  a  movement  of  horror,  and  of  spontaneous  recoil  from 
this  dreadful  scene,  naturally  carried  the  whole  of  that  scene, 
raised  and  idealised,  into  my  dreams,  and  very  soon  into  a 
rolling  succession  of  dreams.  The  actual  scene,  as  looked 
down  upon  from  the  box  of  the  mail,  was  transformed  into  a 
dream,  as  tumultuous  and  changing  as  a  musical  fugue.  This 
troubled  dream  is  circx;mstantially  reported  in  Section  the 
Third,  entitled  "Dream-Fugue  on  the  theme  of  Sudden 
Death."  What  I  had  beheld  from  my  seat  upon  the  mail, — 
the  scenical  strife  of  action  and  passion,  of  anguish  and  fear, 
as  I  had  there  witnessed  them  moving  in  ghostly  silence, — 
this  duel  between  life  and  death  narrowing  itself  to  a  point 
of  such  exquisite  evanescence  as  the  collision  neared  :  all 
these  elements  of  the  scene  blended,  under  the  law  of  associa- 
tion, with  the  previous  and  permanent  features  of  distinction 
investing  the  mail  itself ;  which  features  at  that  time  lay — 
1st,  in  velocity  unprecedented,  2dly,  in  the  power  and  beauty 
of  the  horses,  3dly,  in  the  official  connexion  with  the 
government  of  a  great  nation,  and,  4thly,  in  the  function, 
almost  a  consecrated  function,  of  publishing  and  diffusing 
through  the  land  the  great  political  events,  and  especially 
the  great  battles,  during  a  conflict  of  unparalleled  grandeur. 
These  honorary  distinctions  are  all  described  circumstantially 
in  the  First  or  introductory  Section  ("  The  Glory  of  Motion  "). 
The  three  first  were  distinctions  maintained  at  all  times  ;  but 
the  fourth  and  grandest  belonged  exclusively  to  the  war  with 
Napoleon  ;  and  this  it  was  wliich  most  naturally  introduced 
"Waterloo  into  the  dream.  Waterloo,  I  understand,  was  the 
particular  feature  of  the  "  Dream-Fugue  "  which  my  censors 
were  least  able  to  account  for.  Yet  surely  Waterloo,  which, 
in  common  with  every  other  gi-eat  battle,  it  had  been  our 
special  j^rivilege  to  pul)lish  over  all  the  land,  most  naturally 
entered  the  dream  under  the  licence  of  our  privilege.  If  not 
— if  there  be  anything  amiss — let  the  Dream  be  responsible. 
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The  Dream  is  a  law  to  itself ;  and  as  well  quarrel  with  a 
rainbow  for  showing,  or  for  not  showing,  a  secondary  arch. 
So  far  as  I  know,  every  element  in  the  shifting  movements 
of  the  Dream  derived  itself  either  primarily  from  the  incidents 
of  the  actual  scene,  or  from  secondary  features  associated  with 
the  mail.  For  example,  the  cathedral  aisle  derived  itself 
from  the  mimic  combination  of  features  which  grouped  them- 
selves together  at  the  point  of  approaching  collision — viz.  an 
arrow-like  section  of  the  road,  six  hundred  yards  long,  under 
the  solemn  lights  described,  with  lofty  trees  meeting  overhead 
in  arches.  The  guard's  horn,  again — a  humble  instrument 
in  itself — was  yet  glorified  as  the  organ  of  publication  for  so 
many  great  national  events.  And  the  incident  of  the  Dying 
Trumpeter,  who  rises  from  a  marble  bas-relief,  and  carries  a 
marble  trumpet  to  his  marble  lips  for  the  purpose  of  warning 
the  female  infant,  was  doubtless  secretly  suggested  by  my 
own  imperfect  effort  to  seize  the  guard's  horn,  and  to  blow  a 
warning  blast.  But  the  Dream  knows  best ;  and  the  Dream, 
I  say  again,  is  the  responsible  party. 
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What  is  to  be  tliouglit  of  her  ?  "Wliat  is  to  be  thought  o^ 
the  poor  shepherd  girl  from  the  hills  and  forests  of  Lorraine, 
that — like  the  Hebrew  shepherd  boy  from  the  hills  and 
forests  of  Judea — rose  suddenly  out  of  the  quiet,  out  of  the 
safety,  out  of  the  religious  inspiration,  rooted  in  deep  pastoral 
solitudes,  to  a  station  in  the  van  of  armies,  and  to  the  more 
perilous  station  at  tlie  right  hand  of  kings  ?  The  Hebrew 
boy  inaugurated  his  patriotic  mission  by  an  act,  by  a  vic- 
torious act,  such  as  no  man  could  deny.  But  so  did  the 
girl  of  Lorraine,  if  we  read  her  story  as  it  was  read  by  those 

^  "  .-Ire"  : — Modern  France,  that  should  know  a  great  deal  better 
than  myself,  insists  that  the  name  is  not  D'Arc — i.e.  of  Arc — hntDarc. 
Now  it  happens  sometimes  that,  if  a  person  whose  jiosition  guarantees 
his  access  to  the  best  information  will  content  himself  with  gloomy 
dogmatism,  striking  the  table  with  his  fist,  and  saying  in  a  terrific 
voice  "  It  is  so,  and  there's  an  end  of  it,"  one  bows  deferentially,  and 
submits.  But,  if,  unhappily  for  himself,  won  by  this  docility,  he  re- 
lents too  amiably  into  reasons  and  arguments,  probalily  one  raises  an 
insurrection  against  him  that  may  never  be  crushed  ;  for  in  the  fields 
of  logic  one  can  skirmish,  perhaps,  as  well  as  he.  Had  he  confined 
himself  to  dogmatism,  he  would  have  intrenched  his  position  in  dark- 
ness, and  have  hidden  his  own  vulnerable  points.  But,  coming 
down  to  base  reasons,  he  lets  in  light,  and  one  sees  where  to  plant  the 
blows.  Now,  the  worshipful  reason  of  modern  France  for  disturbing 
the  old  received  sjielling  is  that  Jean  Hordal,  a  descendant  of  La 
PiiceUe's  brother,  spelled  the  name  Dare  in  1612.  But  what  of  that  ? 
It  is  notorious  that  what  small  matter  of  spelling  Providence  had 
thought  fit  to  disburse  amongst  man  in  the  seventeenth  century  was 
all  monopolised  by  printers  :  now,  M.  Hordal  was  not  a  printer. 

[Appeared  originally  in  Tait's  Magazine  for  March  and  August 
1S47  ;  reprinted  by  De  Quincey  in  1854,  in  the  third  volume  of  his 
Collected  Writings, — M.] 
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who  Sciw  her  nearest.  Adverse  armies  bore  witness  to  the 
boy  as  no  pretender ;  but  so  they  did  to  the  gentle  girL 
Judged  by  the  voices  of  all  who  saw  them  from  a  station  oj 
good-ivill,  both  were  found  true  and  loyal  to  any  promises 
involved  in  their  first  acts.  Enemies  it  was  that  made  the 
difference  between  their  subsequent  fortunes.  The  boy  rose 
to  a  splendour  and  a  noonday  prosperity,  both  personal  and 
public,  that  rang  through  the  records  of  his  people,  and 
became  a  by-word  amongst  his  posterity  for  a  thousand  years, 
until  the  sceptre  was  departing  from  Judah.  The  poor,  for- 
saken girl,  on  the  contrary,  drank  not  herself  from  that  cup 
of  rest  which  she  had  secured  for  France.  She  never  sang 
together  with  the  songs  that  rose  in  her  native  Domremy  as 
echoes  to  the  departing  steps  of  invaders.  She  mingled  not 
in  the  festal  dances  at  Vaucouleurs  which  celebrated  in 
rapture  the  redemption  of  France.  No  !  for  lier  voice  •vw'is 
then  silent  ;  no  !  for  her  feet  were  dust.  Pure,  innocent, 
noble-hearted  girl  !  whom,  from  earliest  youth,  ever  I  believed 
in  as  full  of  truth  and  self-sacrifice,  this  was  amongst  the 
strongest  pledges  for  thy  truth,  that  never  once — no,  not  for 
a  moment  of  weakness — didst  thou  revel  in  the  vision  of 
coronets  and  honour  from  man.  Coronets  for  thee  !  Oh 
no  !  Honours,  if  they  come  when  all  is  over,  are  for  those 
that  share  thy  blood.^  Daughter  of  Domr(5my,  when  the 
gratitude  of  thy  king  shall  awaken,  thou  wilt  be  sleeping  the 
sleep  of  the  dead.  Call  her,  King  of  France,  but  she  will 
not  hear  tliee.  Cite  her  by  the  apparitors  to  come  and 
receive  a  robe  of  honour,  but  she  will  be  found  en  contuviace. 
When  the  thunders  of  universal  France,  as  even  yet  may 
happen,  shall  proclaim  the  grandeur  of  the  poor  shepherd 
girl  that  gave  up  all  for  her  country,  thy  ear,  young  shepherd 
girl,  will  have  been  deaf  for  five  centuries.  To  suffer  and 
to  do,  that  was  thy  portion  in  this  life  ;  that  was  thy  destiny; 
and  not  for  a  moment  was  it  hidden  from  thyself.  Life, 
thou  saidst,  is  short ;  and  the  sleep  which  is  in  the  grave  is 
long  ;  let  me  use  that  life,  so  transitory,  for  the  glory  of 
those  heavenly  dreams  destined  to  comfort  the  sleep  which  is 
BO  long  !     This  pure  creature — pure  from  every  suspicion  of 

•  ^  "  Those  (hat  share  thy  blood"  : — A  collateral  relative  of  Joauna's 
was  subsequently  ennobled  by  the  title  of  Du  Lys, 
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even  a  visionary  self-interest,  even  as  she  was  pure  in  senses 
more  obvious — never  once  did  this  holy  child,  as  regarded 
herself,  relax  from  her  belief  in  the  darkness  that  was  travel- 
ling to  meet  her.  She  might  not  prefigure  the  very  manner 
of  her  death  ;  slie  saw  not  in  vision,  perhaps,  the  aerial 
altitude  of  the  tier}"  scaffold,  the  spectators  without  end  on 
every  road  pouring  into  Rouen  as  to  a  coronation,  the  surging 
smoke,  the  volleying  flames,  the  hostile  faces  all  around,  the 
pitying  eye  that  lurked  bi;t  here  and  there,  until  nature  and 
imperishable  truth  broke  loose  from  artificial  restraints  ; — 
these  might  not  be  apparent  through  the  mists  of  the  hurry- 
ing future.  But  the  voice  that  called  her  to  death,  that  she 
heard  for  ever. 

Great  was  the  throne  of  France  even  in  those  days,  and 
great  was  he  that  sat  upon  it  :  but  well  Joanna  knew  that 
not  the  throne,  nor  he  that  sat  upon  it,  was  for  her ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  that  she  was  for  them;  not  she  by  them,  but 
they  by  her,  should  rise  from  the  dust.  Gorgeous  were  the 
lilies  of  France,  and  for  centuries  had  the  pi'ivilege  to  spread 
their  beauty  over  land  and  sea,  until,  in  another  century,  the 
wrath  of  God  and  man  combined  to  wither  them  ;  but  well 
Joanna  knew,  early  at  Domremy  she  had  read  that  bitter 
truth,  that  the  lilies  of  France  would  decorate  no  gai'land 
for  her.  Flower  nor  bud,  bell  nor  blossom,  would  ever 
bloom  for  lier  ! 

But  stay.  What  reason  is  there  for  taking  up  this  subject 
of  Joanna  precisely  in  the  spring  of  1847  ?  Might  it  not 
have  been  left  till  the  spring  of  1947,  or,  perhaps,  left  till 
called  for  1  Yes,  but  it  is  called  for,  and  clamorously.  You 
are  aware,  reader,  that  amongst  the  many  original  thinkers 
whom  modern  France  has  produced  one  of  the  reputed  leaders 
is  M.  Michelet.  All  these  writers  are  of  a  revolutionary  cast: 
not  in  a  political  sense  merely,  but  in  all  senses ;  mad,  often- 
times, as  March  hares  ;  crazy  with  the  laughing  gas  of  re- 
covered liberty ;  drunk  with  the  wine-cup  of  their  mighty 
Revolution,  snorting,  whinnying,  throwing  up  their  hoels, 
like  wild  horses  in  the  boundless  Pampas,  and  running  races 
of  defiance  with  snipes,  or  with  the  winds,  or  with  their  own 
shadows,  if  they  can  find  nothing  else  to  challenge.      Some 
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time  or  other  I,  that  have  leisure  to  read,  may  introduce  you, 
that  have  not,  to  two  or  three  dozen  of  these  writers  ;  of 
whom  I  can  assure  you  beforehand  that  they  are  often  pro- 
found, and  at  intervals  are  even  as  impassioned  as  if  they 
were  come  of  our  hest  English  blood.  But  now,  confining 
our  attention  to  M.  Michelet,  we  in  England — who  know  him 
best  by  his  worst  book,  the  book  against  priests,  &c. — know 
him  disadvantageously.  That  book  is  a  rhapsody  of  incoher- 
ence. But  his  "History  of  France"  is  quite  another  thing. 
A  man,  in  whatsoever  craft  he  sails,  cannot  stretch  away  out 
of  sight  when  he  is  linked  to  the  windings  of  the  shore  by 
towing-ropes  of  History.  Facts,  and  the  consequences  of 
facts,  draw  the  writer  back  to  the  falconer's  lure  from  the 
giddiest  heights  of  speculation.  Here,  therefore  —  in  his 
"  France  " — if  not  always  free  from  flightiness,  if  now  and 
then  off  like  a  rocket  for  an  airy  wheel  in  the  clouds,  M. 
Michelet,  with  natural  politeness,  never  forgets  that  he  has 
left  a  large  audience  waiting  for  him  on  earth,  and  gazing 
upwards  in  anxiety  for  his  return  :  return,  therefore,  he  does. 
But  History,  though  clear  of  certain  temptations  in  one 
direction,  has  separate  dangers  of  its  own.  It  is  impossible 
so  to  write  a  history  of  France,  or  of  England — works  be- 
coming every  hour  more  indispensable  to  the  inevitably- 
political  man  of  this  day — without  perilous  openings  for 
error.  If  I,  for  instance,  on  the  part  of  England,  should 
happen  to  turn  my  labours  into  that  channel,  and  (on  the 
model  of  Lord  Percy  going  to  Chevy  Cliase) 

"  A  vow  to  God  should  make 

My  pleasure  in  the  Michelet  woods 

Three  summer  days  to  take," 

probably,  from  simple  delirium,  I  miglit  liunt  M.  Michelet 
into  delirium  tremens.  Two  strong  angels  stand  by  the  side 
of  History,  whether  French  History  or  English,  as  heraldic 
supporters  :  the  angel  of  research  on  the  left  hand,  that 
must  read  millions  of  dusty  parcliments,  and  of  pages  blotted 
with  lies  ;  the  angel  of  meditation  on  the  right  hand,  that 
must  cleanse  these  lying  records  with  fire,  even  as  of  old  the 
draperies  of  asbestos  were  cleansed,  and  must  quicken  them 
into  regenerated  life.     Willinirlv  I  ackuowled<re  that  no  man 
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will  ever  avoid  innumerable  errors  of  detail  ;  M'itli  so  vast  a 
compass  of  ground  to  traverse,  this  is  impossible  ;  but  sucli 
errors  (tliougb  I  have  a  bushel  on  hand,  at  M.  Michelet's 
service)  are  not  the  game  I  chase ;  it  is  the  bitter  and  unfair 
spirit  in  which  M.  Michelet  writes  against  England.  Even 
that,  after  all,  is  but  my  secondary  object ;  the  real  one  is 
Joanna,  the  Pucelle  d'Orleans  for  herself. 

I  am  not  going  to  write  the  history  of  La  Pucelle :  to  do 
this,  or  even  circumstantially  to  report  the  history  of  her 
persecution  and  bitter  death,  of  her  struggle  with  false 
witnesses  and  with  ensnaring  judges,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  have  before  us  all  the  documents,  and  therefore  the 
collection  only  now  forthcoming  in  Paris.^  But  viy  purpose 
is  narrower.  There  have  been  great  thinkers,  disdaining  the 
careless  judgments  of  contemporaries,  who  have  thrown  them- 
selves boldly  on  the  judgment  of  a  far  posterity,  that  should 
have  had  time  to  review,  to  ponder,  to  compare.  There 
have  been  great  actors  on  the  stage  of  tragic  humanity  that 
might,  with  the  same  depth  of  confidence,  have  appealed 
from  the  levity  of  compatriot  friends — too  heartless  for  the 
sublime  interest  of  their  story,  and  too  impatient  for  the 
labour  of  sifting  its  perjilexities — to  the  magnanimity  and 
justice  of  enemies.  To  tliis  class  belongs  the  Maid  of  Arc. 
The  ancient  Romans  were  too  faithful  to  the  ideal  of  grandeur 
in  themselves  not  to  relent,  after  a  generation  or  two,  before 
the  grandeur  of  Hannibal.  Mithridates,  a  more  doubtful 
person,  yet,  merely  for  the  magic  peiseverance  of  his  indomit- 
able malice,  won  from  the  same  Romans  the  only  real  honour 
that  ever  he  received  on  earth.  And  we  English  have  ever 
shown  the  same  homage  to  stubborn  enmity.  To  work 
unflinchingly  for  the  ruin  of  England  ;  to  say  through  life, 
by  word  and  by  deed,  Delenda  est  Anglia  Vidrix ! — that  one 
purpose  of  malice,  faithfully  pursued,  has  quartered  some 
people  upon  our  national  funds  of  homage  as  by  a  perpetual 
annuity.     Better  than  an  inheritance  of  service  rendered  to 

^  "  Onli/  now  forthcoming"  : — In  1S17  began  the  piiLlication  (from 
oDQcial  records)  of  Joauna's  trial.  It  was  interrupted,  I  fear,  by  tlio 
conviilsions  of  1848  ;  and  wlietlier  even  yet  finished  I  do  not  know. 
[The  reference  seems  to  be  to  Quicherat :  Proces  de  condemnation  d 
rehabilitation  de  Jeanne  d^Arc,  in  5  volumes,  Paris  1841-9. — M. 
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England  herself  has  sometimes  proA'ed  the  most  insane  hatred 
to  England.  Hyder  Ali,  even  his  son  Tippoo,  though  so  far 
inferior,  and  Napoleon,  have  all  benefited  by  this  disposition 
amongst  ourselves  to  exaggerate  the  merit  of  diabolic  enmity. 
Not  one  of  these  men  was  ever  capable,  in  a  solitary  instance, 
of  praising  an  enemy  (what  do  you  say  to  that,  reader  ?)  ;  and 
yet,  in  their  behalf,  we  consent  to  forget,  not  their  crimes 
only,  but  (which  is  worse)  their  hideous  bigotry  and  anti-mag- 
nanimous egotism, — for  nationality  it  was  not.  Suffren,  and 
some  half-dozen  of  other  French  nautical  heroes,  because 
rightly  they  did  us  all  the  mischief  they  could  (which  was 
really  great),  are  names  justly  reverenced  in  England.  On 
the  same  principle,  La  Pucelle  d'Orleans,  the  victorious  enemy 
of  England,  has  been  destined  to  receive  her  deepest  com- 
memoration from  the  magnanimous  justice  of  Englishmen. 

Joanna,  as  we  in  England  should  call  her,  but,  according  to 
her  own  statement,  Jeanne  (or,  as  M.  Michelet  asserts,  Jean  ^) 
D'Arc,  was  born  at  Domremj^,  a  village  on  the  marches  of 
Lorraine  and  Champagne,  and  dependent  upon  the  town  of 
Vaucoulevirs.  I  have  called  her  a  Lorrainer,  not  simply 
because  the  word  is  prettier,  but  because  Champagne  too 
odiously  reminds  us  English  of  what  are  for  us  imaginary 
wines, — which,  undoubtedly,  La  Pucelle  tasted  as  rarely  as 
we  English  :  we  English,  because  tlie  Champagne  of  London 
is  chiefly  grown  in  Devonshire ;  La  Pucelle,  because  the 
Champagne  of  Champagne  never,  by  any  chance,  flowed  into 

1  ^'Jean"  : — M.  Michelet  asserts  tliat  there  was  a  mystical  mean- 
ing at  that  era  in  calling  a  child  Jean  ;  it  implied  a  secret  commenda- 
tion of  a  child,  if  not  a  dedication,  to  St.  John  the  evangelist,  the 
beloved  disciple,  the  apostle  of  love  and  mysterious  visions.  But, 
really,  as  the  name  was  so  exceedingly  common,  few  people  will  detect 
a  mystery  in  calling  a  hoy  Ly  the  mimo  of  Jack,  though  it  does  seem 
mysterious  to  call  a  girl  Jack.  It  may  be  less  so  in  France,  where  a 
beautiful  practice  has  always  prevailed  of  giving  a  boy  his  mother's 
name — preceded  and  strengthened  by  a  male  name,  as  Charles  Anne, 
Victor  Victoire.  In  cases  where  a  mother's  memory  has  been  unusually 
dear  to  a  son,  this  vocal  memento  of  her,  locked  into  the  circle  of  his 
own  name,  gives  to  it  the  tenderness  of  a  testamentary  relique,  or  a 
funeral  ring.  I  presume,  therefore,  that  La  Pucelle  must  have  borne 
the  baptismal  name  of  Jeanne  Jean  ;  the  latter  with  no  reference, 
perhaps,  to  so  sublime  a  person  as  St.  John,  but  sim2)ly  to  some 
relative. 
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the  fountain  of  Domremy,  from  whicli  only  slie  drank.  M. 
Michelet  will  have  lier  to  be  a  Champenoise,  and  for  no  better 
reason  than  that  she  "  took  after  her  father,"  who  happened 
to  be  a  Ghainpenois. 

These  disputes,  however,  turn  on  refinements  too  nice. 
Domremy  stood  upon  the  frontiers,  and,  like  other  frontiers, 
produced  a  mixed  race,  representing  the  cis  and  the  trans.  A 
river  (it  is  true)  formed  the  boundary-line  at  this  point — the 
river  Meuse  ;  and  that,  in  old  days,  might  have  divided  the 
populations  ;  but  in  these  days  it  did  not :  there  were  bridges, 
there  w'ere  ferries,  and  weddings  crossed  from  the  right  bank 
to  the  left.  Here  lay  two  great  roads,  not  so  much  for 
travellers  that  were  few,  as  for  armies  that  w^ere  too  many  by 
half.  These  two  roads,  one  of  which  was  the  great  high  road 
between  France  and  Germany,  decussated  at  this  very  point  ; 
which  is  a  learned  way  of  saying  that  they  formed  a  St. 
Andrew's  Cross,  or  letter  X.  I  hope  the  compositor  will 
choose  a  good  large  X ;  in  whicli  case  the  point  of  inter- 
section, the  locus  of  conflux  and  intersection  for  these  four 
diverging  arms,  will  finish  the  reader's  geographical  educa- 
tion, by  showing  him  to  a  hair's-breadth  where  it  was  that 
Domremy  stood.  These  roads,  so  grandly  situated,  as  great 
trunk  arteries  between  two  mighty  realms,^  and  haunted  for 
ever  by  wars  or  rumours  of  wars,  decussated  (for  anything  I 
know  to  the  contrary)  absolutely  under  Joanna's  bedroom 
wdndow  :  one  rolling  away  to  the  right,  past  Monsieur  D' Arc's 
old  barn,  and  the  other  unaccountably  preferring  to  sweep 
round  that  odious  man's  pig-sty  to  the  left. 

On  whichever  side  of  the  border  chance  had  thrown 
Joanna,  the  same  love  to  France  would  have  been  nurtured. 
For  it  is  a  strange  fact,  noticed  by  M.  Michelet  and  others, 
that  the  Dukes  of  Bar  and  Lorraine  had  for  generations  pur- 
sued the  policy  of  eternal  warfare  with  France  on  their  own 
account,  yet  also  of  eternal  amity  and  league  ^^'ith  France  in 
ease  anybody  else  presumed  to  attack  her.  Let  peace  settle 
upon  France,  and  before  long  you  might  rely  upon  seeing  the 
little  vixen   Lorraine  flying  at  the  throat  of  France.     Let 

^  And  reminding  one  of  that  inscription,  so  justly  admired  by  Paul 
Richter,  which  a  Russian  Czarina  placed  on  a  g^ide-post  near  Moscow; 
This  is  tlie  road  that  leads  to  Constantinople. 
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France  be  assailed  by  a  formidable  enemy,  and  instantly  you 
saw  a  Duke  of  Lorraine  insisting  on  having  bis  own  throat 
cut  in  support  of  France  ;  which  favour  accordingly  was 
cheerfully  granted  to  him  in  three  great  successive  battles  : 
twice  by  the  English,  viz.  at  Crecy  and  Agincourt,  once  by 
the  Sultan  at  Nicopolis. 

This  sympathy  Avith  France  during  great  eclipses,  in  those 
that  during  ordinary  seasons  were  always  teasing  her  with 
brawls  and  guerilla  inroads,  strengthened  the  natural  j^iety 
to  France  of  those  that  were  confessedly  the  children  of  her 
own  house.  The  outposts  of  France,  as  one  may  call  the 
great  frontier  provinces,  were  of  all  localities  the  most  de- 
voted to  the  Fleurs  de  Lys.  To  witness,  at  any  great  crisis, 
the  generous  devotion  to  tliese  lilies  of  the  little  fiery  cousin 
that  in  gentler  weather  was  for  ever  tilting  at  the  breast  of 
France,  could  not  but  fan  the  zeal  of  France's  legitimate 
daughters  :  whilst  to  occupy  a  post  of  honour  on  the  frontiers 
against  an  old  hereditary  enemy  of  France  would  naturally 
stimulate  this  zeal  by  a  sentiment  of  martial  pride,  by  a  sense 
of  danger  always  threatening,  and  of  hatred  always  smoulder- 
ing. That  great  four-headed  road  was  a  perpetual  memento 
to  patriotic  ardour.  To  say  "  This  way  lies  the  road  to 
Pai'is,  and  that  other  way  to  Aix-la-Chapelle  ;  this  to  Prague, 
that  to  Vienna,"  nourished  the  warfare  of  the  heart  by  daily 
ministrations  of  sense.  The  eye  that  watclied  for  the  gleams 
of  lance  or  helmet  from  tlie  hostile  frontier,  the  oar  that 
listened  for  the  groaning  of  wheels,  made  the  high-road  itself, 
with  its  relations  to  centres  so  remote,  into  a  manual  of  patriotic 
duty. 

The  situation,  therefore,  locally,  of  Joanna  was  fidl  of  pro- 
found suggestions  to  a  heart  that  listened  for  the  stealthy 
steps  of  change  and  fear  that  too  surely  were  in  motion. 
But,  if  the  place  were  grand,  the  time,  the  burden  of  the 
time,  was  far  more  so.  The  air  overhead  in  its  upper 
chambers  was  hurtling  with  the  obscure  sound  ;  was  dark 
with  sullen  fermenting  of  storms  that  had  been  gathering  for 
a  hundred  and  thirty  years.  The  battle  of  Agincourt  in 
Joanna's  childhood  had  reopened  the  wounds  of  France. 
Cv6cj  and  Poictiers,  those  withei'ing  overthrows  for  the 
chivalry   of   Franco,   had,  before    Agincourt   occurred,    been 
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tranquillised  by  more  than  half-a-century ;  but  this  resurrec- 
tion of  their  trumpet  wails  made  the  whole  series  of  battles 
and  endless  skirmishes  take  their  stations  as  parts  in  one 
drama.  The  graves  that  had  closed  sixty  years  ago  seemed 
to  fly  open  in  sympathy  with  a  sorrow  that  echoed  their  own. 
The  monarchy  of  France  laboured  in  extremity,  rocked  and 
reeled  like  a  ship  fighting  with  the  darkness  of  monsoons. 
The  madness  of  the  poor  king  (Charles  VI)  falling  in  at  such 
a  crisis,  like  the  case  of  women  labouring  in  childbirth 
during  the  storming  of  a  city,  trebled  the  awfulness  of  the 
time.  Even  the  wild  story  of  the  incident  which  had 
immediately  occasioned  the  explosion  of  this  madness — the 
case  of  a  man  unkno^vn,  gloomy,  and  perhaps  maniacal  him- 
self, coming  out  of  a  forest  at  noonday,  laying  his  hand  upon 
the  bridle  of  the  king's  horse,  checking  him  for  a  moment  to 
say,  "  Oh,  king,  thou  art  betrayed,"  and  then  vanishing,  no 
man  knew  whither,  as  he  had  appeared  for  no  man  knew 
what — fell  in  with  the  universal  prostration  of  mind  that  laid 
France  on  her  knees,  as  before  the  slow  unweaving  of  some 
ancient  prophetic  doom.  The  famines,  the  extraordinary 
diseases,  the  insurrections  of  the  peasantry  up  and  down 
Europe — these  were  chords  struck  from  the  same  mysterious 
harp  ;  but  these  were  transitory  chords.  There  had  been 
others  of  deeper  and  more  ominous  sound.  The  termination 
of  the  Crusades,  the  destruction  of  the  Templars,  the  Papal 
interdicts,  the  tragedies  caused  or  suffered  by  the  house  of 
Anjou,  and  by  the  Emperor — these  were  full  of  a  more 
permanent  significance.  But,  since  then,  the  colossal  figure 
of  feudalism  was  seen  standing,  as  it  were  on  tiptoe,  at  Crdcy, 
for  flight  from  earth  :  that  was  a  revolution  unparalleled  ;  yet 
that  was  a  trifle  by  comparison  with  the  more  fearful 
revolutions  that  were  mining  below  the  Church.  By  her 
own  internal  schisms,  by  the  abominable  spectacle  of  a  double 
pope — so  that  no  man,  except  through  political  bias,  could 
even  guess  which  was  Heaven's  vicegerent,  and  which  the 
creature  of  Hell — the  Church  was  rehearsing,  as  in  still 
earlier  forms  she  had  already  rehearsed,  those  vast  rents  in 
her  foundations  which  no  man  should  ever  heal. 

These  were  the  loftiest  peaks  of  the   cloudland   in  the 
skies  that  to  the  scientific  gazer  first  caught  the  colours  of 
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the  neio  morning  in  advance.  But  the  whole  vast  range 
alike  of  sweeping  glooms  overhead  dwelt  upon  all  meditative 
minds,  even  upon  those  that  could  not  distinguish  the 
tendencies  nor  decipher  the  forms.  It  was,  therefore,  not  her 
own  age  alone  as  affected  by  its  immediate  calamities  that 
lay  with  such  weight  upon  Joanna's  mind,  but  her  own  age 
as  one  section  in  a  vast  mysterious  drama,  unweaving  through 
a  century  back,  and  drawing  nearer  continually  to  some 
dreadful  crisis.  Cataracts  and  rapids  were  heard  roaring 
ahead ;  and  signs  were  seen  far  back,  by  help  of  old  men's 
memories,  which  answered  secretly  to  signs  now  coming 
forward  on  the  eye,  even  as  locks  answer  to  keys.  It  was 
not  wonderful  that  in  such  a  haunted  solitude,  wfth  such  a 
haunted  heart,  Joanna  should  see  angelic  visions,  and  hear 
angelic  voices.  These  voices  whispered  to  her  for  ever  the 
duty,  self-imposed,  of  delivering  France.  Five  years  she 
listened  to  these  monitory  voices  with  internal  struggles.  At 
length  she  could  resist  no  longer.  Doubt  gave  way  ;  and 
she  left  her  home  for  ever  in  order  to  present  herself  at  the 
dauphin's  court. 

The  education  of  this  poor  girl  was  mean  according  to  the 
present  standard  :  was  ineffably  grand,  according  to  a  purer 
philosophic  standard  :  and  only  not  good  for  our  age 
because  for  us  it  would  he  unattainable.  She  read  nothing, 
for  she  could  not  read  ;  but  she  had  heard  others  read  parts 
of  the  Roman  martyrology.  She  wept  in  sympathy  with  the 
sad  Misereres  of  the  Romish  Church  ;  she  rose  to  heaven  with 
the  glad  triumphant  Te  Deiims  of  Rome  ;  she  drew  her  com- 
fort and  her  vital  strength  from  the  rites  of  the  same 
Church.  But,  next  after  these  spiritual  advantages,  she 
owed  most  to  the  advantages  of  her  situation.  The  fountain  of 
Domrdmy  was  on  the  brink  of  a  boundless  forest ;  and  it  was 
haunted  to  that  degree  by  fairies  that  the  parish  priest  (cur^ 
was  obliged  to  read  mass  there  once  a-year,  in  order  to  keep 
them  in  any  decent  bounds.  Fairies  are  important,  even  in 
a  statistical  view :  certain  weeds  mark  poverty  in  the  soil  ; 
fairies  mark  its  solitude.  As  surely  as  the  wolf  retires  befure 
cities  does  the  fairy  sequester  herself  from  the  haunts  of  the 
licensed  victualler.  A  village  is  too  much  for  her  nervous 
delicacy  :  at  most,  she  can  tolerate  a  distant  view  of  a  hamlet. 
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We  may  judge,  therefore,  by  the  uneasiness  and  extra  trouble 
"v^hich  they  gave  to  the  parson,  in  what  strength  the  fairies 
mustered  at  Doniremy,  and,  by  a  satisfactory  consequence, 
how  thinly  sown  with  men  and  women  must  have  been  that 
region  even  in  its  inhabited  spots.  But  the  forests  of 
Domremy — those  were  the  glories  of  the  land  :  for  in  them 
abode  mysterious  powers  and  ancient  secrets  that  towered  into 
tragic  strength.  "  Abbeys  there  w'ere,  and  abbey  windows," 
— "  like  Moorish  temples  of  the  Hindoos," — that  exercised 
even  princely  power  both  in  Lorraine  and  in  the  German 
Diets.  These  had  their  sweet  bells  that  pierced  the  forests 
for  many  a  league  at  matins  or  vespers,  and  each  its  own 
dreamy  legend.  Few  enough,  and  scattered  enough,  were 
these  abbeys,  so  as  in  no  degree  to  disturb  the  deep  solitude  of 
the  region  ;  yet  many  enough  to  sjiread  a  network  or  awning 
of  Christian  sanctity  over  what  else  might  have  seemed  a 
heathen  wilderness.  This  sort  of  religious  talisman  being 
secured,  a  man  the  most  afraid  of  ghosts  (like  mj'self,  suppose, 
or  the  reader)  becomes  armed  into  courage  to  wander  for  days 
in  their  sylvian  recesses.  The  mountains  of  the  Vosges,  on  the 
eastern  frontier  of  France,  have  never  attracted  much 
notice  from  Europe,  except  in  1813-14  for  a  few  brief 
months,  when  they  fell  within  Napoleon's  line  of  defence 
against  the  Allies.  But  they  are  interesting  for  this  amongst 
other  features,  that  they  do  not,  like  some  loftier  ranges, 
repel  woods :  the  forests  and  the  hills  are  on  sociable  terms. 
Live  and  let  live  is  their  motto.  For  this  reason,  in  part, 
these  tracts  in  Lorraine  were  a  favourite  hunting-ground 
with  the  Carlovingian  jariuces.  About  six  hundred  years 
before  Joanna's  childhood,  Charlemagne  was  known  to  have 
hunted  there.  That,  of  itself,  was  a  grand  incident  in  the 
traditions  of  a  forest  or  a  chase.  In  these  vast  forests,  also, 
were  to  be  found  (if  anywhere  to  be  found)  those  mysterious 
fawns  that  tempted  solitary  hunters  into  visionary  and 
perilous  pursuits.  Here  was  seen  (if  anywhere  seen)  that 
ancient  stag  who  was  already  nine  hundred  years  old,  but 
possibly  a  hundred  or  two  more,,  when  met  by  Charlemagne  ; 
and  the  thing  was  put  beyond  doubt  by  the  inscrijjtion 
upon  his  golden  collar.  I  believe  Charlemagne  knighted  the 
stag ;  and,  if  ever  he  is  met  again  by  a  king,  he  ought  to  be 
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made  an  earl,  or,  being  upon  the  marches  of  France,  a  marquis. 
Observe,  I  don't  absolutely  vouch  for  all  these  things  :  my  own 
opinion  varies.  On  a  fine  breezy  forenoon  I  am  audacious!}^ 
sceptical ;  but  as  twilight  sets  in  my  credulity  grows  steadily, 
till  it  becomes  equal  to  anything  that  could  be  desired. 
And  I  have  heard  candid  sportsmen  declare  that,  outside  of 
these  very  forests,  they  laughed  loudly  at  all  the  dim  tales 
connected  with  their  haunted  solitudes,  but,  on  reaching  a 
spot  notoriously  eighteen  miles  deep  within  them,  they  agreed 
with  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  that  a  good  deal  might  be  said 
on  both  sides. 

Such  traditions,  or  any  others  that  (like  the  stag)  connect 
distant  generations  with  each  other,  are,  for  that  cause,  sub- 
lime ;  and  the  sense  of  the  shadowy,  connected  with  such 
appearances  that  reveal  themselves  or  not  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, leaves  a  colouring  of  sanctity  over  ancient  forests, 
even  in  those  minds  that  utterly  reject  the  legend  as  a  fact. 

But,  apart  from  all  distinct  stories  of  that  order,  in  any 
solitary  frontier  between  two  great  empires, — as  here,  for 
instance,  or  in  the  desert  between  Syria  and  the  Euphrates, 
— there  is  an  inevitable  tendency,  in  minds  of  any  deep 
sensibility,  to  people  the  solitudes  with  phantom  images  of 
powers  that  were  of  old  so  vast.  Joanna,  therefore,  in  her 
quiet  occupation  of  a  shepherdess,  would  be  led  continually 
to  brood  over  the  political  condition  of  her  country  by  the 
traditions  of  the  past  no  less  than  by  the  mementoes  of  the 
local  present. 

M.  Michelet,  indeed,  says  that  La  Pncelle  was  not  a 
shepherdess.  I  beg  his  pardon  :  she  uris.  What  he  rests 
upon  I  guess  pretty  well :  it  is  the  evidence  of  a  woman 
called  Haumette,  the  most  confidential  friend  of  Joanna. 
Now,  she  is  a  good  witness,  and  a  good  girl,  and  I  like  her  ; 
for  she  makes  a  natural  and  affectionate  report  of  Joanna's 
ordinary  life.  But  still,  however  good  she  may  be  as  a 
witness,  Joanna  is  better  ;  and  she,  when  speaking  to  the 
dauphin,  calls  herself  in  the  Latin  report  Bergereta.  Even 
Haumette  confesses  that  Joanna  tended  sheep  in  her  girlhood. 
And  I  believe  that,  if  Miss  Haumette  were  taking  cofl'ee  alone 
with  me  this  very  evening  (February  12,  1847) — in  which 
there  would  be  no  subject  for  scandal  or  for  maiden  blushes, 
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because  I  am  an  intense  philosopher,  and  Miss  H.  woTild 
be  hard  upon  four  hundred  and  fifty  years  old — she  ■would 
admit  the  following  comment  upon  her  evidence  to  be  right, 
A  Frenchman,  about  forty  years  ago, — M.  Simontl,  in  liis 
"  Travels," — mentions  accidentally  the  following  hideous  scene 
as  one  steadily  observed  and  watched  by  himself  in  chivalrous 
France  not  very  long  before  the  French  Revolution  : — A 
peasant  was  ploughing  ;  and  the  team  that  drew  his  plough 
was  a  donkey  and  a  woman.  Both  were  regularly  harnessed  : 
both  pulled  alike.  This  is  bad  enough ;  but  the  Frenchman 
adds  that,  in  distributing  his  lashes,  the  peasant  was 
obviously  desirous  of  being  impartial :  or,  if  either  of  the 
yoke-fellows  had  a  right  to  complain,  certainly  it  was  not  the 
donkey.^  Now,  in  any  country  where  such  degradation  of 
females  could  be  tolerated  by  the  state  of  manners,  a  woman 
of  delicacy  would  shrink  from  acknowledging,  either  for  her- 
self or  her  friend,  that  she  had  ever  been  addicted  to  any 
mode  of  labour  not  strictly  domestic  ;  because,  if  once  owning 
herself  a  prredial  servant,  she  would  be  sensible  that  this  con- 
fession extended  by  probability  in  the  hearer's  thoughts  to 
the  having  incurred  indignities  of  this  horrible  kind. 
Haumette  clearly  thinks  it  more  dignified  for  Joanna  to  have 
been  darning  the  stockings  of  her  horny-hoofed  father. 
Monsieur  D'Arc,  than  keeping  sheep,  lest  she  might  then  be 
suspected  of  having  ever  done  something  worse.  But, 
luckily,  there  was  no  danger  of  that :  Joanna  never  was  in 
service  ;  and  my  opinion  is  that  her  father  should  have 
mended  his  own  stockings,  since  probably  he  was  the 
party  to  make  the  holes  in  them,  as  many  a  better  man 
than  D'Arc  does, — meaning  by  that  not  myself,  because,  though 
probably  a  better  man  than  D'Arc,  I  protest  against  doing 
anything  of  the  kind.  If  I  lived  even  with  Friday  in  Juan 
Fernandez,  either  Friday  must  do  all  the  darning,  or  else  it 
must  go  undone.  The  better  men  that  I  meant  were  the 
sailors  in  the  British  navy,  every  man  of  whom  mends  his 
own  stockings.  Who  else  is  to  do  it  ?  Do  you  suppose, 
reailer,  that  the  junior  lords  of  the  admiralty  are  under 
articles  to  darn  for  the  navy  ? 

1  De  Quincey  quotes  tin's  story  more  tlian  once  in  tlie  course  of  liis 
writings. — M. 
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The  reason,  meantime,  for  my  systematic  hatred  of  D'Arc 
is  this  : — There  was  a  story  current  in  France  before  the 
Revolution,  framed  to  ridicule  the  pauper  aristocracy,  who 
happened  to  have  long  pedigrees  and  short  rent  rolls  :  viz. 
that  a  head  of  such  a  house,  dating  from  the  Crusades,  was 
overheard  saying  to  his  son,  a  Chevalier  of  St.  Louis, 
"  Chevalier,  as-tu  donneau  cochon  a  manger!"  Now,  it  is  clearly 
made  out  by  the  surviving  evidence  that  D'Arc  would  much 
have  preferred  continuing  to  say,  "  Ma  fille,  as-tu  donn^  au 
cochon  a  manger  ?  "  to  saying,  "  Pucelle  d'Orleans,  as-tu  sauv^  les 
fleurs-de-lys  ?  "  There  is  an  old  English  copy  of  verses  which 
argues  thus  : — 

"  If  the  man  that  turnips  cries 
Cry  not  when  his  fatlier  dies, 
Then  'tis  plain  the  man  had  rather 
Have  a  turnip  than  his  father." 

I  cannot  say  that  the  logic  of  these  verses  was  ever 
entirely  to  my  satisfaction.  I  do  not  see  my  way  through  it 
as  clearly  as  could  be  wished.  But  I  see  my  way  most 
clearly  through  D'Arc  ;  and  the  result  is — that  he  would 
greatly  have  preferred  not  merely  a  turnip  to  his  father,  but 
the  saving  a  pound  or  so  of  bacon  to  saving  the  Orillamnie 
of  France. 

It  is  probable  (as  M.  Michelet  suggests)  that  the  title  of 
Virgin  or  Pucelle  had  in  itself,  and  apart  from  the  miraculous 
stories  about  her,  a  secret  power  OA'er  the  rude  soldiery  and 
partisan  chiefs  of  that  period  ;  for  in  such  a  person  they  saw 
a  representative  manil'estation  of  the  Virgin  IMary,  who,  in  a 
course  of  centuries,  had  grown  steadily  upon  the  popular  heart. 

As  to  Joanna's  supernatural  detection  of  the  dauphin 
(Charles  VII)  amongst  three  hundred  lords  and  knights,  I 
am  surprised  at  the  credulity  which  could  ever  lend  itself  to 
that  theatrical  juggle.  Wlio  admires  more  than  myself  the 
sublime  enthusiasm,  the  rapturous  faith  in  herself,  of  this 
pure  creature  ■?  But  I  am  far  from  admiring  stage  artifices 
which  not  La  Pucelle,  but  the  court,  must  have  arranged  ; 
nor  can  surrender  myself  to  the  conjurer's  legerdemain,  such  as 
maybe  seen  every  day  for  a  shilling.  Southey's  "Joan  of 
Arc"  was  published  in  1796.  Twenty  years  after,  talking 
with  Southey,  I  was  surprised  to  find  him  still  owning  a 
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secret  bias  in  favour  of  Joan,  founded  on  her  detection  of 
the  dauphin.  The  story,  for  the  benefit  of  the  reader  new  to 
the  case,  AA'as  this  : — La  Pucelle  was  first  made  known  to  the 
dauphin,  and  presented  to  his  court,  at  Chinon  :  and  here 
came  lier  first  triah  By  way  of  testing  her  supernatural 
pretensions,  she  was  to  find  out  the  royal  personage  amongst 
the  whole  ark  of  clean  and  unclean  creatures.  Failing  in 
this  coup  d!essai,  she  would  not  simply  disappoint  many  a 
beating  heart  in  the  glittering  crowd  that  on  different 
motives  yearned  for  her  success,  but  she  would  ruin  herself, 
and,  as  the  oracle  within  had  told  her,  would,  by  ruining 
herself,  ruin  France.  Our  own  Sovereign  Lady  Victoria 
rehearses  annually  a  trial  not  so  severe  in  degree,  but  the 
same  in  kind.  She  "  pricks  "  for  sheriffs.  Joanna  pricked 
for  a  king.  But  observe  the  difference :  our  own  Lady 
pricks  for  two  men  out  of  three ;  Joanna  for  one  man  out  of 
three  hundred.  Happy  Lady  of  the  Islands  and  the  Orient  ! 
— she  can  go  astray  in  her  choice  only  by  one  half :  to  the 
extent  of  one  half  she  must  have  the  satisfaction  of  being 
right.  And  yet,  even  with  these  tight  limits  to  the  misery 
of  a  boundless  discretion,  permit  me,  Liege  Lady,  with  all 
loyalty,  to  submit  that  now  and  then  you  prick  with  your 
pin  the  wrong  man.  But  the  poor  child  from  Domrdmy, 
shrinking  under  the  gaze  of  a  dazzling  court — not  because 
dazzling  (for  in  visions  she  had  seen  those  that  were  more  so), 
but  because  some  of  them  wore  a  scoffing  smile  on  their 
features — how  should  she  throw  her  line  into  so  deep  a  river 
to  angle  for  a  king,  where  many  a  gay  creature  was  sporting 
that  masqueraded  as  kings  in  dress  !  Nay,  even  more  than 
any  true  king  would  have  done  :  for,  in  Southey's  version  of 
the  story,  the  dauphin  says,  by  way  of  trying  the  virgin's 
magnetic  sympathy  with  royalty, 

' '  On  the  throne, 
I  the  while  mingling  with  the  menial  throng, 
Some  courtier  shall  be  seated." 

This  usurper  is  even  crowned  :  "  the  jewelled  crown  shines 
on  a  menial's  head."  But,  really,  that  is  "  un  peu  fort "  ;  and 
the  mob  of  spectators  might  raise  a  scruple  whether  our 
friend  the  jackdaw  upon  the  throne,  and  the  dauphin  him- 
self, were  not  grazing  the  shins  of  treason.      For  the  dauphin 
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could  not  lend  more  than  belonged  to  him.  According  to 
the  popular  notion,  he  had  no  crown  for  himself ;  con- 
sequently none  to  lend,  on  any  pretence  whatever,  until  the 
consecrated  Maid  should  take  him  to  Eheims.  This  was  the 
popular  notion  in  France.  But  certainly  it  was  the  dauphin's 
interest  to  support  the  popular  notion,  as  he  meant  to  use  the 
services  of  Joanna.  For,  if  he  were  king  already,  what  was 
it  that  she  could  do  for  him  beyond  Orleans  ?  That  is  to 
say,  what  more  than  a  merely  military  service  could  she 
render  him  ?  And,  above  all,  if  he  were  king  without  a 
coronation,  and  without  the  oil  from  the  sacred  ampulla,  what 
advantage  was  yet  open  to  him  by  celerity  above  his  com- 
petitor, the  English  boy  1  Now  was  to  be  a  race  for  a 
coronation  :  he  that  should  win  that  race  carried  the  super- 
stition of  France  along  with  him  :  he  that  should  first  be 
drawn  from  the  ovens  of  Rheims  was  under  that  superstition 
baked  into  a  king. 

La  Pucelle,  bt-fore  she  could  be  allowed  to  practise  as  a 
warrior,  was  put  througb  her  manual  and  platoon  exercise, 
as  a  pupil  in  divinity,  at  the  bar  of  six  eminent  men  in  wigs. 
According  to  South ey  (v.  393,  Book  III,  in  the  original 
edition  of  his  "Joan  of  Arc"),  she  "appalled  the  doctors." 
It's  not  easy  to  do  that :  but  they  had  some  reason  to 
feel  bothered,  as  that  surgeon  would  assuredly  feel 
bothered  who,  upon  proceeding  to  dissect  a  subject,  should 
find  the  subject  retaliating  as  a  dissector  upon  himself, 
especially  if  Joanna  ever  made  the  speech  to  them  which 
occu^jies  V.  354-391,  B.  III.  It  is  a  double  impossibility: 
1st,  because  a  piracy  from  Tindal's  "  Christianity  as  old  as 
the  Creation  " — a  piracy  a  parte  ante,  and  by  three  centuries  ; 
2dly,  it  is  quite  contrary  to  the  evidence  on  Joanna's  trial. 
Southey's  "Joan  "of  a.d.  1796  (Cottle,  Bristol)  tells  the 
doctors,  amongst  other  secrets,  that  she  never  in  her  life 
attended — 1st,  Mass  ;  nor  2d,  the  Sacramental  Table  ;  nor 
3d,  Confession.  In  the  meantime,  all  this  deistical  confes- 
sion of  Joanna's,  besides  being  suicidal  for  the  interest  of  her 
cause,  is  opposed  to  the  depositions  upon  both  trials.  The 
very  best  witness  called  from  first  to  last  deposes  that  Joanna 
attended  these  rites  of  her  Church  even  too  often  ;  was  taxed 
with,  doing  so  ;  and,  by  blushing,  owned  the  charge  as  a  fact. 
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thougli  certainly  not  as  a  fault.  Joanna  was  a  girl  of  natural 
piety,  that  saw  God  in  forests,  and  liills,  and  fountains,  but 
did  not  the  less  seek  liim  in  chapels  and  consecrated  oratories. 
This  peasant  girl  was  self-educated  through  her  own 
natural  meditativeness.  If  the  reader  turns  to  that  divine 
passage  in  "  Paradise  Regained  "  which  Milton  has  put  into 
the  mouth  of  our  Saviour  when  first  entering  the  wilderness, 
and  musing  upon  the  tendency  of  those  great  impulses  grow- 
ing within  himself — 

"  Oh,  what  a  multitude  of  tliouglits  at  once 
Awakened  in  me  swarm,  while  I  consider 
What  from  within  I  feel  myself,  and  hear 
What  from  without  comes  often  to  my  cars, 
111  sorting  with  my  present  state  compared  ! 
When  I  was  yet  a  child,  no  childish  play 
To  me  was  pleasing  ;  all  my  mind  was  set 
Serious  to  learu  and  know,  and  thence  to  do, 
What  might  be  public  good  ;  myself  I  thought 
Born  to  that  end  " — 

he  will  have  some  notion  of  the  vast  reveries  which  brooded 
over  the  heart  of  Joanna  in  early  girlhood,  when  the  wings 
were  budding  that  should  carry  her  from  Orleans  to  Rheims  ; 
when  the  golden  chariot  was  dimly  revealing  itself  that 
should  carry  her  from  the  kingdom  of  France  Delivered  to  the 
Eternal  Kingdom. 

It  is  not  retjiuisite  for  the  honour  of  Joanna,  nor  is  there 
in  this  place  room,  to  pursue  her  brief  career  of  action. 
That,  though  wonderful,  forms  the  earthly  part  of  her  story  ; 
the  spiritual  part  is  the  saintly  passion  of  her  imprisonment, 
trial,  and  execution.  It  is  unfortunate,  therefore,  for 
Southey's  "  Joan  of  Arc  "  (which,  however,  should  always  be 
regarded  as  a  juve^iile  effort),  that  precisely  when  her  real 
glory  begins  the  poem  ends.  But  this  limitation  of  the  in- 
terest grew,  no  doubt,  from  the  constraint  inseparably  attached 
to  the  law  of  epic  unity.  Joanna's  history  bisects  into  two 
opposite  hemispheres,  and  both  could  not  have  been  presented 
to  the  eye  in  one  poem,  unless  by  sacrificing  all  unity  of 
theme,  or  else  by  involving  the  earlier  half,  as  a  narrative 
episode,  in  the  latter  ;  which,  however,  might  have  been 
done,  for  it  might  have  been  communicated  to  a  fellow- 
prisoner,  or  a  confessor,  by  Joanna  herself.     It  is  sufficient, 
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as  concerns  tlds  section  of  Joanna's  life,  to  say  that  she  ful- 
filled, to  the  height  of  her  promises,  the  restoration  of  the 
prostrate  throne.  France  had  become  a  province  of  England, 
and  for  the  ruin  of  both,  if  such  a  yoke  could  be  maintained. 
Dreadful  pecuniary  exhaustion  caused  the  English  energy  to 
droop  ;  and  that  critical  opening  La  Pucelle  used  with  a  cor- 
responding felicity  of  audacity  and  suddenness  (that  were  in 
themselves  portentous)  for  introducing  the  wedge  of  French 
native  resources,  for  rekindling  the  national  pride,  and  for 
planting  the  dauphin  once  more  upon  his  feet.  When 
Joanna  appeared,  he  had  been  on  the  point  of  giving  up  the 
struggle  with  the  English,  distressed  as  they  were,  and  of  fly- 
ing to  the  south  of  France.  She  taught  him  to  blnsh  for 
such  abject  counsels.  She  liberated  Orleans,  that  great  city, 
so  decisive  by  its  fate  for  the  issue  of  the  war,  and  then  be- 
leaguered by  the  English  with  an  elaborate  application  of 
engineering  skill  unjjrecedented  in  Europe.  Entering  the 
city  after  sunset  on  the  29th  of  Ai:)ril,  she  sang  mass  on 
Sunday,  May  8,  for  the  entire  disappearance  of  the  besieging 
force.  On  the  29th  of  June  slie  fought  and  gained  over  the 
English  the  decisive  battle  of  Patay  ;  on  the  9th  of  July  she 
took  Troyes  by  a  coii|)-de-main  "from  a  mixed  garrisuu  of 
Ejiglislraiid  Burgundians ;  on  the  15th  of  that  month  she 
carried  the  dauphin  into  Rheims ;  on  Sunday  the  l7tL-she 
crowned  him  ;  and  there  she  rested  from  her  labour  of 
triumph.  All  that  was  to  be  done  she  had  now  accomplished  : 
what  remained  was — to  suffer. 

All  this  forward  movement  was  her  own  :  excepting  one 
man,  the  whole  Council  was  against  her.  Her  enemies  were 
all  that  drew  power  from  earth.  Her  supporters  were  her 
own  strong  enthusiasm,  and  the  headlong  contagion  by  which 
she  carried  this  sublime  frenzy  into  the  hearts  of  women,  of 
soldiers,  and  of  all  who  lived  by  labour.  Henceforwards  she 
was  thwarted  ;  and  the  worst  error  that  she  committed  was 
to  lend  the  sanction  of  her  jiresence  to  counsels  which  she 
had  ceased  to  approve.  But  she  had  now  accomplished  the 
capital  objects  which  her  own  visions  had  dictated.  These 
involved  all  the  rest.  Errors  were  now  less  important ;  and 
doubtless  it  had  now  become  more  difficult  for  herself  to  pro- 
nounce authentically  what  ivere  errors.      The  noble  girl  had 
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achieved,  as  by  a  rapture  of  motion,  the  capital  end  of  clear- 
ing out  a  free  space  around  her  sovereign,  giving  him  the 
power  to  move  his  arms  with  effect,  and,  secondly,  the  inap- 
preciable end  of  winning  for  that  sovereign  what  seemed  to 
all  France  the  heavenly  ratification  of  his  rights,  by  crowning 
him  with  the  ancient  solemnities.  She  had  made  it  impos- 
sible for  the  English  now  to  step  before  her.  They  were 
caught  in  an  irretrievable  blunder,  owing  partly  to  discord 
amongst  tlie  uncles  of  Henry  VI,  partly  to  a  want  of  funds, 
but  partly  to  the  very  impossibility  which  they  believed  to 
press  with  tenfold  force  upon  any  French  attempt  to  forestall 
theirs.  They  laughed  at  such  a  thought ;  and,  whilst  they 
laughed,  she  did  it.  Henceforth  the  single  redress  for  the 
English  of  this  capital  oversight,  but  which  never  could  have 
redressed  it  effectually,  was  to  vitiate  and  taint  the  coronation 
of  Charles  VII_as  the  work  of  a  witch.  That  policy,  and  not 
malfce  (as'  M.  Michelet  is  so  happy  to  believe),  was  the  moving 
principle  in  the  subsequent  prosecution  of  Joanna.  Unless 
they  unhinged  the  force  of  the  first  coronation  in  the  popular 
mind  by  associating  it  with  power  given  from  hell,  they  felt 
tliat  the  sceptre  of  the  invader  was  broken. 

But  she,  the  child  that,  at  nineteen,  had  wrought  won- 
ders so  great  for  France,  was  she  not  elated  ?  Did  she  not 
lose,  as  men  so  often  have  lost,  all  sobriety  of  mind  when 
standing  upon  the  pinnacle  of  success  so  giddy  ?  Let  her 
enemies  declare.  During  the  progress  of  her  movement,  and 
in  the  centre  of  ferocious  struggles,  she  had  manifested  the 
temper  of  her  feelings  by  the  pity  which  she  had  everywhere 
expressed  for  the  suffering  enemy.  She  forwarded  to  the 
English  leaders  a  touching  invitation  to  unite  with  the 
French,  as  brothers,  in  a  common  crusade  against  infidels, — 
thus  opening  the  road  for  a  soldierly  retreat.  She  interposed 
to  protect  the  captive  or  the  wounded  ;  she  mourned  over 
the  excesses  of  her  countrymen  ;  she  threw  herself  off  her 
horse  to  kneel  by  the  dying  English  soldier,  and  to  comfort 
him  with  such  ministrations,  physical  or  spiritual,  as  his 
situation  allowed.  "  Nolebat,"sa}:s  _the  evidence,  "  uti  cnse 
suo,  aut  quemquam  intcrficere?^  She  sheltered  the  English 
that  invoked  her  aid  in  lier  own  quarters.  She  wept  as  she 
beheld,  stretched  on  the  field  of  battle,  so  many  brave  enemies 
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that  had  died  withoi;t  confession.  And,  as  regarded  herself, 
her  elation  expressed  itself  thus  : — On  the  day  when  she  had 
finished  her  work,  she  wept  ;  for  she  knew  that,  wlien  her 
triuviphal  task  was  done,  her  end  must  be  approaching. 
Her  aspirations  pointed  only  to  a  place  which  seemed  to  her 
more  than  usually  full  of  natural  piety,  as  one  in  which  it 
would  give  her  pleasure  to  die.  And  she  uttered,  between 
smiles  and  tears,  as  a  wish  that  inexpressibly  fascinated  her 
heart,  and  yet  was  half- fantastic,  a  broken  prayer  that  God 
would  return  her  to  the  solitudes  from  which  he  had  drawn 
her,  and  suffer  her  to  become  a  shepherdess  once  more.  It 
was  a  natural  prayer,  because  nature  has  laid  a  necessity 
upon  every  human  heart  to  seek  for  rest  and  to  shrink  from 
torment.  Yet,  again,  it  was  a  half-fantastic  prayer,  because, 
from  childhood  upwards,  visions  that  she  had  no  power  to 
mistrust,  and  the  voices  which  sounded  in  her  ear  for  ever, 
had  long  since  persuaded  her  mind  that  for  her  no  such 
prayer  could  be  granted.  Too  well  she  felt  that  her  mission 
must  be  worked  out  to  the  end,  and  that  the  end  was  now  at 
hand.  All  went  wrong  from  this  time.  She  herself  had 
created  the  funds  out  of  which  the  French  restoration  should 
grow  ;  but  she  was  not  suffered  to  witness  their  development, 
or  their  prosperous  application.  More  than  one  military  plan 
was  entered  upon  which  she  did  not  approve.  But  she  still 
continued  to  expose  her  person  as  before.  Severe  wounds 
had  not  taught  her  caution.  And  at  length,  in  a  sortie  Irani- 
Compiegne  (whether  througli  treacherous  collusion  on  the 
part  ofher  own  friencTs^Ts  doubtful  to  this  day),  she  was  made 
4)risoner  by  the  Burgundians,  and  finally  surrendered  to  the 
English, 

Now  came  her  tyial.  This  trial,  moving  of  course  under 
English  influence,  was  conducted  in  chief  by  the  Bishop  of 
Beauvais.  He  was  a  Frenchman,  sold  to  EuL^lish  intt  ri-t<, 
and  hoping,  by  favour  of  the  English  leadeis,  to  reach  the 
highest  preferment.  Bishop  that  art,  Archbishop  that  shalt  be, 
Cardinal  that  mayest  6e,  ^were  the  words  that  sounded  conti- 
mndlj-iTr'tiis  ear  ;  and  doubtless  a  whisper  of  visions  still 
higher,  of  a  triple  crown,  and  feet  upon  the  necks  of  kings, 
sometimes  stole  into  his  heart.  M.  Michelct  is  anxious  to 
keep  us  in  mind  that  this   bishop  was  but  an  agent  of  the 
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English.  True.  But  it  does  not  better  tlie  case  for  liis 
countryman  that,  being  an  accomplice  in  the  crime,  making 
himself  the  leader  in  the  persecution  against  the  helpless  girl, 
he  was  willing  to  be  all  this  in  the  spirit,  and  with  the  con- 
scious vileness  of  a  cat's-paw.  Never  from  the  foundations 
of  the  earth  was  there  such  a  trial  as  this,  if  it  were  laid 
open  in  all  its  beauty  of  defence,  and  all  its  hellishness  of 
attack.  Oh,  child  of  France  !  shepherdess,  peasant  girl  ! 
trodden  under  foot  by  all  around  thee,  how  I  honour  thy 
flashing  intellect,  quick  as  God's  lightning,  and  true  as  God's 
lightning  to  its  mark,  that  ran  before  France  and  laggard 
Europe  by  many  a  century,  confounding  the  malice  of  the 
ensnarer,  and  making  dumb  the  oracles  of  falsehood  !  Is  it 
not  scandalous,  is  it  not  humiliating  to  civilisation,  that, 
even  at  this  day,  France  exhibits  the  horrid  spectacle  of 
judges  examining  the  prisoner  against  himself;  seducing  him, 
by  fraud,  into  treacherous  conclusions  against  his  own  head  ; 
using  the  terrors  of  their  power  for  extorting  confessions  from 
the  frailty  of  hope  ;  nay  (which  is  worse),  using  the  blandish- 
ments of  condescension  and  snaky  kindness  for  thawing  into 
compliances  of  gratitude  those  whom  they  had  failed  to  freeze 
into  terror  ?  Wicked  judges  !  barbarian  jurisprudence  ! — 
that,  sitting  in  your  own  conceit  on  the  summits  of  social 
wisdom,  have  yet  failed  to  learn  the  first  principles  of  criminal 
justice, — sit  ye  humbly  and  with  docility  at  the  feet  of  this 
girl  from  Domremy,  that  tore  your  webs  of  cruelty  into 
shreds  and  dust.  "Would  you  examine  me  as  a  witness 
against  myself  1  "  was  the  question  by  which  many  times  she 
defied  their  arts.  Continually  she  showed  that  their  inter- 
rogations were  irrelevant  to  any  business  before  the  court, 
or  that  entered  into  the  ridiculous  charges  against  her. 
General  questions  were  proposed  to  her  on  points  of  casuistical 
divinit}' ;  two-edged  questions,  which  not  one  of  themselves 
could  have  answered,  without,  on  the  one  side,  landing  him- 
self in  heresy  (as  then  interpreted),  or,  on  the  other,  in  some 
presumptuous  expression  of  self-esteem.  Next  came  a 
wretched  Dominican,  that  pressed  her  with  an  objection,  which, 
if  applied  to  the  Bible,  would  tax  every  one  of  its  miracles 
with  unsoundness.  The  monk  had  the  excuse  of  never 
having  read  the  Bible.      M.   ^lichelet  has   no  such  excuse ; 
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and  it  makes  one  blush  for  him,  as  a  philosopher,  to  find  him 
describing  such  an'  argument  as  "  weighty,"  whereas  it  is  but 
a  varied  expression  of  rude  Mahometan  metaphysics.  Her 
answer  to  this,  if  there  were  room  to  place  the  whole  in  a 
clear  light,  was  as  shattering  as  it  was  rapid.  Another 
thought  to  entrap  her  by  asking  what  language  the  angelic 
visitors  of  her  solitude  had  talked, — as  though  heavenly 
counsels  could  want  polyglot  interpreters  for  every  word,  or 
that  God  needed  language  at  all  in  whispering  thoughts  to  a 
human  heart.  Then  came  a  worse  devil,  who  asked  her 
whether  the  Archangel  Michael  had  appcai-ed  Jiaked.  .  Not 
comprehending  the  vile^iiisinuation,  Joanna,  whose  poverty 
suggested  to  her  simplicity  that  it  might  be  the  costliness  of 
suitable  robes  which  caused  the  demur,  asked  them  if  they 
fancied  God,  who  clothed  the  flowers  of  the  valleys,  unable 
to  find  raiment  for  his  servants.  The  answer  of  Joanna 
moves  a  smile  of  tenderness,  but  the  disappointment  of  her 
judges  makes  one  laugh  exultingly.  Others  succeeded  by 
troops,  who  upbraided  her  with  leaving  her  father  ;  as  if  that 
greater  Father,  whom  she  believed  herself  to  have  been 
serving,  did  not  retain  the  power  of  dispensing  with  his  own 
rules,  or  had  not  said  that  for  a  less  cause  than  martyrdom 
man  and  woman  should  leave  Ijoth  father  and  mother. 

On  Easter  Sunday,  when  the  trial  had  been  long  proceed- 
ing, the  poor  girl  fell  so  ill  as  to  cause  a  belief  that  she  had 
been  poisoned.  It  was  not  poison.  Nobody  had  any  interest 
in  hastening  a  death  so  certain.  M.  Michelet,  whose  sym- 
pathies with  all  feelings  are  so  quick  that  one  would  gladly 
see  them  always  as  justly  directed,  reads  the  case  most  truly. 
Joanna  had  a  twofold  malady.  She  was  visited  by  a 
paroxysm  of  the  complaint  called  ho'nc-siclcness.  The  cruel 
nature. of  her  imprisonment,  and  its  length,  could  not  but 
point  her  solitary  thoughts,  in  darkness  and  in  chains  (for 
chained  she  was),  to  Domr(5my.  And  the  season,  which  was 
the  most  heavenly  period  of  the  spring,  added  stings  to  this 
yearning.  That  was  one  of  her  maladies — nostalcjia,  a^. 
medicine  calls  it  ;  the  other  was  weariness  and  exiiaustion 
from  daily  combats  with  malice.  She  saw  that  everybody 
hated  her,  and  thirsted  for  her  blood  ;  nay,  many  kind- 
hearted  creatures  that  would  have  pitied  her  profoundly,  as 
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regarded  all  political  charges,  had  their  natural  feelings 
warped  Ly  the  belief  that  slie  had  dealings  with  fiendish 
powers.  She  knew  she  was  to  die  ;  that  was  not  the  misery  : 
the  misery  was  that  this  consummation  could  not  be  reached 
without  so  much  intermediate  strife,  as  if  she  were  contend- 
ing for  some  chance  (where  chance  was  none)  of  liappiness, 
or  were  dreaming  for  a  moment  of  escaping  the  inevitahlc. 
Why,  then,  did  she  contend  ?  Knowing  that  she  would  reap 
nothing  from  answering  her  persecutors,  why  did  she  not 
retire  by  silence  from  the  superfluous  contest  ?  It  was  be- 
cause her  quick  and  eager  loyalty  to  truth  would  not  suffer 
her  to  see  it  darkened  by  frauds  which  she  could  expose,  but 
others,  even  of  candid  listeners,  perhaps,  could  not ;  it  was 
through  that  imperishable  grandeur  of  soul  which  taught  her 
to  submit  meekly  and  without  a  struggle  to  her  punishment, 
but  taught  her  not  to  submit — no,  not  for  a  moment — to 
calumny  as  to  facts,  or  to  misconstruction  as  to  motives. 
Besides,  there  were  secretaries  all  around  the  court  taking 
down  her  words.  That  was  meant  for  no  good  to  her.  But 
the  end  does  not  always  correspond  to  the  meaning.  And 
Joanna  might  say  to  herself,  "  These  words  that  will  be  used 
against  me  to-morrow  and  the  next  day  perhaps  in  some 
nobler  generation  may  rise  again  for  my  justification."  Yes, 
Joanna,  they  are  rising  even  now  in  Paris,  and  for  more  than 
justification  ! 

Woman,  sister,  there  are  some  things  which  you  do  not 
execute  as  well  as  your  brother,  man ;  no,  nor  ever  will. 
Pardon  me  if  I  doubt  whether  you  will  ever  produce  a  great 
poet  from  your  choirs,  or  a  Mozart,  or  a  Phidias,  or  a  Michael 
Angelo,  or  a  great  philosopher,  or  a  great  scholar.  By 
which  last  is  meant — not  one  who  depends  simply  on  an 
infinite  memory,  but  also  on  an  infinite  and  electrical  power 
of  combination  ;  bringing  together  from  the  four  winds,  like 
the  angel  of  the  resurrection,  what  else  were  dust  from  dead 
men's  bones,  into  the  unity  of  breathing  life.  If  you  can  ci'eate 
yourselves  into  any  of  these  great  creators,  why  have  you  not  ? 

Yet,  sister  woman,  though  I  cannot  consent  to  find  a 
Mozart  or  a  I\Iichael  Angelo  in  your  sex,  cheerfully,  and  with 
the  love  that  burns  in  depths  of  admiration,  I  acknowledge 
that  you  can  do  one  thing  as  well  as  the  best  of  us  men — a 
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greater  tiling  than  even  Milton  is  known  to  Lave  done,  or 
Michael  Angelo :  you  can  die  grandly,  and  as  goddesses 
would  die,  were  goddesses  mortal.  If  any  distant  worlds 
(which  may  be  the  case}  are  so  far  ahead  of  us  Tellurians  in 
oj^tical  resources  as  to  see  distinctly  througlPtTieiFt^leScopes 
all  that  we  do  on  earth,  what  is  the  grandest  sight  to  which 
we  ever  treat  them  ?  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  do  you  fancy,  on 
Easter  Sunday,  or  Luxor,  or  perhaps  the  Himalayas  ?  Oh 
no  !  my  friend  :  suggest  something  better  ;  tliese  are  baubles 
to  them;  they  see  in  other  worlds,  in  their  own,  far  better 
toys  of  the  same  kind.  These,  take  my  word  for  it,  are 
nothing.  Do  you  give  it  up  ?  The  finest  thing,  then, 
we  have  to  show  them  is  a  scaffold  on  the  morning  of  execu- 
tion. I  assiire  you  there  is  a  strong  mnster  in  those  far 
telescopic  worlds,  on  any  such  morning,  of  those  who  lia2)pen 
to  find  themselves  occupying  the  right  hemisphere  for  a  peep 
at  us.  How,  then,  if  it  be  announced  in  some  such  telescoj^ic 
world  by  those  who  make  a  livelihood  of  catching  glimpses 
at  our  newsj^apers,  whose  language  they  have  long  since 
decii^hered,  that  the  poor  victim  in  the  morning's  sacrifice  is 
a  woman  ?  How,  if  it  be  published  in  that  distant  world 
that  the  suS'erer  wears  upon  her  head,  in  the  eyes  of  many, 
the  garlands  of  martyrdom  ?  How,  if  it  should  be  some 
Marie  Antoinette,  the  widowed  queen,  coming  forward  on 
the  scaffold,  and  presenting  to  the  morning  air  her  head, 
turned  grey  by  sorrow, — daughter  of  Cajsars  kneeling  down 
humbly  to  kiss  the  guillotine,  as  one  that  worships  death  ? 
How,  if  it  were  the  noble  Charlotte  Corday,  that  in  the 
bloom  of  youth,  that  with  the  loveliest  of  persons,  tliat  with 
homage  waiting  upon  her  smiles  wherever  she  turned  her 
face  to  scatter  them — homage  that  followed  those  smiles  as 
surely  as  the  carols  of  birds,  after  show'ers  in  spring,  follow 
the  reappearing  sun  and  the  racing  of  sunbeams  over  the 
hills — yet  thought  all  these  things  cheaper  than  the  dust 
upon  her  sandals,  in  comparison  of  deliverance  from  hell  for  I 
her  dear  suffering  France  !  Ah  !  these  were  spectacles 
indeed  for  those  sympathising  people  in  distant  worlds  ;  and 
some,  perhaps,  Avould  suffer  a  sort  of  martyrdom  themselves, 
because  they  could  not  testify  their  wrath,  could  not  bear 
witness  to  the  strength  of  love  and  to  the  fury  of  hatred  that 
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burned  witliin  them  at  sucli  scenes,  could  not  gather  into 
golden  urns  some  of  that  glorious  dust  which  rested  in  the 
catacombs  of  earth. 

On  the  Wednesday  after  Trinity  Sunday  in  1431,  being 
then  about  nineteen  years  of  age,  the  Maid  of  Arc  underwent 
her  martyrdom.  She  was  conducted  before  mid-day,  guarded 
by  eight  hundred  spearmen,  to  a  platform  of  prodigious 
height,  constructed  of  wooden  billets  supported  by  occasional 
walls  of  lath  and  plaster,  and  traversed  by  hollow  spaces  in 
every  dii'ection  for  the  creation  of  air -currents.  The  pile 
".struck  terror,"  says  M.  Michelet,  "  by  its  height "  ;  and,  as 
usual,  the  English  purpose  in  this  is  viewed  as  one  of  pure 
malignity.  But  there  are  two  ways  of  explaining  all  that. 
It  is  probable  that  the  purpose  was  merciful.  On  the 
circumstances  of  the  execution  I  shall  not  linger.  Yet,  to 
mark  the  almost  fatal  felicity  of  M.  Michelet  in  finding  out 
whatever  may  injure  the  English  name,  at  a  moment  when 
every  reader  will  be  interested  in  Joanna's  personal  appear- 
ance, it  is  really  edifying  to  notice  the  ingenuity  by  which 
he  draws  into  liglit  from  a  dark  corner  a  very  unjust  account 
of  it,  and  neglects,  though  lying  upon  the  high-road,  a  very 
pleasing  one.  Both  are  from  English  pens.  Grafton,  a 
chronicler,  but  little  read,  being  a  stiffnecked  John  Bull, 
thought  fit  to  say  that  no  wonder  Joanna  should  be  a  virgin, 
since  her  "foule  face"  was  a  satisfactory  solution  of  that  par- 
ticular merit.  Holinshead,  on  the  other  hand,  a  chronicler 
somewhat  later,  every  way  more  important,  and  at  one  time 
universally  read,  has  given  a  A'ery  pleasing  testimony  to  the 
interesting  character  of  Joanna's  person  and  engaging 
manners.  Neither  of  these  men  lived  till  the  following 
century,  so  that  personally  this  evidence  is  none  at  all. 
Grafton  sullenly  and  carelessly  believed  as  he  wished  to 
believe ;  Holinshead  took  pains  to  inquire,  and  reports 
undoubtedly  the  general  impression  of  France.  But  I  cite 
the  case  as  illustrating  M.  Michelet's  candour.^ 

1  Amongst  tlie  maiij'  ebullitions  of  M.  Michelet's  fury  against  us 
))0or  English  are  four  which  will  be  likely  to  amuse  the  reader  ;  and 
they  are  the  more  cons])icuous  in  collision  witli  the  justice  which  he 
sometimes  does  us,  and  the  very  indignant  admiration  which,  under 
some  aspects,  he  grants  to  us. 
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The  circumstantial  incidents  of  the  execution,  unless 
with  more  space  than  I  can  now  command,  I  should  be 
unwilling  to  relate.  I  should  fear  to  injure,  by  imperfect 
report,  a  martyrdom  which  to  myself  appears  so  unspeakably 
grand.     Yet,  for  a  purpose,  pointing  not  at  Joanna,  but  at 

1.  Our  Englisli  Literature  he  admires  with  some  gnashing  of  teeth. 
He  pronounces  it  "fine  and  sombre,"  but,  I  Lament  to  add,  "sceptical, 
Judaic,  Satanic — in  a  word,  antichristian."  That  Lord  Byron  should 
figure  as  a  member  of  this  diabolical  corporation  will  not  surprise  men. 
It  will  surjirise  them  to  hear  that  Milton  is  one  of  its  Satanic  leaders. 
Many  are  the  generous  and  eloquent  Frenchmen,  besides  C'hateau- 
briaml,  who  have,  in  the  course  of  the  last  thirty  years,  nobly  sus- 
pended their  own  burning  nationality,  in  order  to  render  a  more 
rapturous  homage  at  the  feet  of  Milton  ;  and  some  of  them  have  raised 
Milton  almost  to  a  level  with  angelic  natures.  Not  one  of  them  has 
thought  of  looking  for  him  helo^u  the  earth.  As  to  Shakspere,  M. 
Michelet  detects  in  him  a  most  extraordinary  mare's  nest.  It  is  this  : 
he  does  "not  recollect  to  have  seen  the  name  of  God  "  in  any  part  of 
his  works.  On  reading  such  words,  it  is  natural  to  rub  one's  eyes, 
and  suspect  that  all  one  has  ever  seen  in  this  world  may  have  been  a 
pure  ocular  delusion.  In  particular,  I  begin  myself  to  suspect  that 
the  word  "  la  gloire "  never  occurs  in  any  Parisian  journal.  "  The 
g{;eat  English  nation,"  says  M  A|jn>ip1pt.  'Mmg  r^|^;,jjmnifliii)t  [  i  f  "r^ 
vice":^=I)DL51IUl,-"l^jae,-  VVliy,  really  that  may  be  true  ;  but  we  have 
a  neighbour  not  absolutely  clear  of  an  "immense  profound  vice,"  as 
like  ours  in  colour  and  shape  as  cherry  to  cherry.  In  short,  M. 
Michelet  thinks  us,  by  fits  and  starts,  admirable, — only  that  we  are 
detestable  ;  and  he  would  adore  some  of  our  authors,  were  it  not  that 
so  intensely  he  could  have  wished  to  kick  them. 

2.  M.  Michelet  thinks  to  lodge  an  arrow  in  our  sides  by  a  very  odd 
remark  upon  Thomas  a  KenipLs  :  which  is,  that  a  man  of  any  con- 
ceivable European  blood — a  Finlander,  suppose,  or  a  Zantiote— might 
have  written  Tom  ;  only  not  an  Englishman.  Wlicther  an  English- 
man could  have  forged  Tom  must  remain  a  matter  of  doubt,  unless  the 
thing  had  been  tried  long  ago.  That  problem  was  intercepted  for 
ever  by  Tom's  perverseness  in  choosing  to  manufacture  himself.  Yet, 
since  nobody  is  better  aware  than  M.  Michelet  that  this  very  point  of 
Kcmpis  having  manufactured  Kempis  is  furiously  and  hopelessly  liti- 
gated, three  or  four  nations  claiming  to  have  forged  his  work  for  him, 
the  shocking  old  doubt  will  raise  its  snaky  head  once  more — whether 
this  forger,  who  rests  in  so  much  darkness,  might  not,  after  all,  be  of 
English  blood.  Tom,  it  may  be  feared,  is  known  to  modern  English 
literature  chiefly  by  an  irreverent  mention  of  his  name  in  a  line  of 
Peter  Pindar's  (Dr.  Wolcot)  fifty  years  back,  where  he  is  described  as 

"  Kempis  Tom, 
Who  clearly  shows  the  way  to  Kingdom  Come." 

Few  in  these  days  can  have  read  him,  unless  in  the  Methodist  version 
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M.  Michelet  —  viz.  to  convince  liini  that  an  Englishman  is 
ca])aLle  of  thinking  more  highly  of  La  Pitcelle  than  even  lier 
admiring  countrymen — I  shall,  in  jiarting,  allude  to  one  or 

of  Jolin  Weslej'.  Amongst  those  few,  however,  happens  to  be  myself  ; 
which  arose  from  the  accident  of  having,  wlieu  a  boy  of  eleven, 
received  a  copy  of  the  "De  Iniitatione  Christi "  as  a  bequest  from  a 
relation  who  died  very  young  ;  from  whiclrcause,  and  from  the  exter- 
nal prettiness  of  tlie  book, — being  a  Glasgow  reprint  by  the  celebrated 
Foulis,  and  gaily  bound, — I  was  induced  to  look  into  it,  and  finally 
^ead  it  many  times  over,  partly  out  of  some  sympathy  which,  even  in 
those  days,  I  had  with  its  simplicity  and  devotional  fervour,  but 
much  more  from  the  savage  delight  I  found-4B4aughiag-at  Tom.'s 
Latinity.  That,  I  freely  gi-ant  to  M.  Michelet,  is  inimitable.  Yet, 
after  all,  it  is  not  certain  whether  the  original  icas  liatin.  But,  how- 
ever that  may  have  been,  if  it  is  possible  tliat  M.  Michelet  ^  can  be 
accurate  in  saying  that  there  are  no  less  than  sixti/  French  versions 
(not  editions,  observe,  but  separate  versions)  existing  of  the  "  De  Imi- 
tatione,"  how  prodigious  must  have  been  the  adaptatiWrof-  tlio  book  - 
to  the  religious  heart  of  the  fifteenth  century  !  Excepting  the  Bible, 
but  excepting  that  only  in  Protestant  lands,  no  book  known  to  man 
lias  had  the  same  distinction.  It  is  the  most  marvellous  bibliographi- 
cal fact  on  record. 

3.  Our  English  girls,  it  seems,  are  as  faulty  in  one  way  as  we 
English  males  in  another.  None  of  us  men  could  liave  written  the 
Opera  Omnia  of  Mr.  a  Kempis  ;  neither  could  any  of  our  girls  have 
assumed  male  attire  like  La  Pucelle.  But  why  ?  Because,  says 
Michelet,  English  girls  and  German  think  so  much  of  an  indecorugi^ 
AVell,  that  is  a  good  fault,  generally  speaking.  But  M.  Michelet 
ought  to  have  remembered  a  fact  in  the  martyrologies  which  justifies 
both  parties^the  French  heroine  for  doing,  and  the  general  choir  of 
English  girls  for  not  doing.  A  female  saint,  specially  renowned  in 
France,  had,  for  a  reason  as  weighty  as  Joanna's — viz.  expressly  to 
shieM  her  modesty  amongst  men — worn  a  male  military  harness. 
That  reason  and  that  example  authorised  La  Pucelle  ;  but  our  English 
girls,  as  a  body,  liave  seldom  any  such  reason,  and  certainly  no  such 
saintly  example,  to  plead.  This  excuses  (hem.  Yet,  still,  if  it  is 
indispensable  to  tlie  national  character  that  our  young  women  should 
now  and  then  trespass  over  the  frontier  of  decorum,  it  then  becomes  a 

^  "  IJ  if.  Michelet  can  he  accurate"  : — However,  on  consideration,  this  state- 
ment does  not  depend  on  Michelet.  The  bibliograiihor  IJarMer  lias  absolutely 
specifial  sixty  in  a  soparato  dissertation,  soixante  trMlurtio-ns,  amongst  those 
even  that  have  not  escaped  the  search.  The  Italian  traijslatiows  are  said  to  be 
thirty.  As  to  mere  editions,  not  counting;  the  early  II SS.  for  half-a-century 
before  printing  was  introduced,  those  in  Latin  anioui\t  to  two  tliousand,  and 
those  in  French  to  one  thousand.  Meantime,  it  is  very  clear  to  me  that  this 
astonishing  popularity,  so  entirely  unjiarallcled  in  literature,  could  not  have 
existed  exceiit  in  Roman  Catholic  times,  nor  subsequently  have  lingerol  in 
any  Protestant  land.  It  was  the  denial  of  Scripture  fountains  to  thirsty  lands 
which  made  this  slender  rill  of  Scripture  truth  so  passionately  welcome. 
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two  traits  in  Joanna's  demeanour  on  the  scafFokl,  and  to  one 
or  two  in  that  of  the  bystanders,  Avhich  authorise  me  in 
questioning  an  opinion  of  his   upon  this  martyr's  firmness. 

patriotic  duty  in  me  to  assure  M.  Michelet  that  we  have  such  ardent 
females  amongst  us,  and  in  a  long  series  :  some  detected  in  naval 
hospitals  when  too  sick  to  remember  tlieir  disguise  ;  some  on  fields  of 
battle ;  multitudes  never  detected  at  all  ;  some  onl}'  suspected  ;  and 
others  discharged  without  noise  by  war  offices  and  other  absurd 
people.  In  our  navy,  both  royal  and  commercial,  and  generally  from 
deep  remembrances  of  slighted  love,  women  have  sometimes  served  in 
disguise  for  many  years,  taking  contentedly  their  daily  allowance  of 
burgoo,  biscuit,  or  cannon-balls — anything,  in  sliort,  digestible  or 
indigestible,  tliat  it  might  please  Providence  to  send.  One  thing,  at 
least,  is  to  their  credit :  never  any  of  these  poor  masks,  willi  theii- 
deep  silent  remembrances,  have  been  detected  through  murmuring, 
or  what  is  nautically  understood  by  "skulking."  So,  for  once,  M. 
Michelet  has  an  errqJjuiLjLO  enter  upon  the  fly-leaf  of  his  book   in 

presentation  copies.  ■ ""^ 

4.  But  the  last  of  these  ebullitions  is  the  most  lively.  We  English, 
at  Orleans,  and  after  Orleans  (which  is  not  quite  so  extraordinar}',  if 
all  were  told),  fled  before  the  Maid  of  Arc.  Yes,  says  M.  Michelet, 
you  did :  deny  it,  if  you  can.  Deny  it,  mon  cher  ?  I  don't  mean  to 
deny  it.  Running  away,  in  many  cases,  is  a  thing  so  excellent  that  no 
philosojiher  would,  at  times,  condescend  to  adopt  any  other  stej").  All 
of  us  nations  in  Europe,  without  one  exception,  have  shown  our 
philosophy  in  that  way  at  times.  Even  i^eople  "  qui  ne  se  rendent 
pas"  have  deigned  both  to  run  and  to  shout  "  Sauve  qui  pent  I"  at 
odd  times  of  sunset ;  though,  for  my  part,  I  have  no  pleasure  in  recalling 
unpleasant  remembrances  to  brave  men  ;  and  yet,  really,  being  so 
philosophic,  they  ought  not  to  be  unpleasant.  But  the  amusing 
feature  in  M.  Michelet's  reproach  is  the  way  in  which  he  improves  and 
varies  against  us  the  charge  of  running,  as  if  he  were  singing  a  catch. 
Listen  to  him.  They  "showed  their  hacks,"  did  these  English.  (Hip, 
hip,  hurrah!  three  tinieinTTrert)—  "  lifihthll  IJWII  WllllTtfiey  let  them- 
selves be  taken."  (Hip,  hip  !  nine  times  nine  !)  They  "ran  (ts  flts^ 
as  their  legs  could  carry  them."  (Hurrah  !  twenty-seven  times  twenty- 
'Tev«B-.'') — T^'y  "ran  hejore  a  girl";  they  did.  (Hurrah  !  eighty-one 
times  eighty-one  ! )  Tills TWHttids  one  of  criminal  indictments  on  the 
old  model  in  English  courts,  where  (for  fear  the  prisoner  should 
escape)  the  crown  lawyer  varied  the  charge  perhaps  through  forty 
counts.  The  law  laid  its  guns  so  as  to  rake  the  accused  at  every 
possible  angle.  Whilst  the  indictment  was  reading,  he  seemed  a 
monster  of  crime  in  his  own  eyes  ;  and  yet,  after  all,  the  poor  fellow 
had  but  committed  one  offence,  and  not  always  that.  N.B. — Not 
having  the  French  original  at  hand,  I  make  my  quotations  from  a 
friend's  copy  of  Mr.  Walter  Kelly's  translation ;  which  seems  to  mc 
faithful,  spirited,  and  idiomatically  English — liable,  in  fact,  only  to 
the  single  reproach  of  occasional  provincialisms. 
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Tlie  reader  ought  to  be  reminded  that  Joanna  D'Arc  was 
subjected  to  an  unusually  unfair  trial  of  opinion.  Any  of 
the  elder  Christian  martyrs  had  not  much  to  fear  of  personal 
rancour.  The  mart^^r  was  chiefly  regarded  as  the  enemy  of 
C;esar  ;  at  times,  also,  where  any  knowledge  of  the  Christian 
faith  and  morals  existed,  with  the  enmity  that  arises  spon- 
taneously in  the  worldly  against  the  spiritual.  But  the 
martyr,  though  disloyal,  was  not  supposed  to  be  therefore 
anti-national  ;  and  still  less  was  individaalhj  hateful.  What 
was  hated  (if  anything)  belonged  to  his  class,  not  to  himself 
separately.  Now,  Joanna,  if  hated  at  all,  was  hated  per- 
sonally, and  in  Rouen  on  national  grounds.  Hence  there 
would  be  a  certainty  of  calumny  arising  against  her,  such  as 
would  not  affect  martyrs  in  general.  That  being  the  case,  it 
would  follow  of  necessity  that  some  people  would  impute  to 
her  a  willingness  to  recant.  No  innocence  could  escape  tluit. 
Now,  had  she  really  testified  this  willingness  on  the  scaffold, 
it  would  have  argued  nothing  at  all  but  the  weakness  of  a 
genial  nature  shrinking  from  the  instant  approach  of 
torment.  And  those  will  often  pity  that  weakness  most 
who,  in  their  own  persons,  would  yield  to  it  least.  Mean- 
time, there  never  was  a  calumny  uttered  that  drew  less 
support  from  the  recorded  circumstances.  It  rests  upon  no 
iwsitive  testimony,  and  it  has  a  weight  of  contradicting  testi- 
mony to  stem.  And  yet,  strange  to  say,  M.  Michelet,  who 
at  times  seems  to  admire  the  Maid  of  Arc  as  much  as  I  do, 
is  the  one  sole  writer  amongst  her  friends  who  lends  some 
countenance  to  this  odious  slander.  His  words  are  that,  if 
she  did  not  utter  this  word  recant  with  her  lips,  she  uttered 
it  in  her  heart.  "  Whether  she  said  the  word  is  uncertain  : 
but  I  affirm  that  she  thought  it." 

Now,  I  affirm  that  she  did  not  ;  not  in  any  sense  of  the 
word  "  thought "  applicable  to  the  case.  Here  is  France 
calumniating  La  Pucelle:  here  is  England  defending  her. 
M.  IMichelet  can  only  mean  that,  on  a  priori  principles,  every 
woman  must  be  presumed  liable  to  such  a  weakness ;  that 
Joanna  was  a  woman  ;  ergo,  that  she  was  liable  to  such  a 
weakness.  That  is,  he  only  supposes  her  to  have  uttered 
the  word  by  an  argument  which  presumes  it  impossible  for 
anybody  to  have  done  otherwise.      I,  on  the  contrary,  throw 
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the  onus  of  the  argument  not  on  presumable  tendencies  of 
nature,  but  on  the  known  facts  of  that  morning's  execution, 
as  recorded  by  multitudes.  What  else,  I  demand,  than  mere 
weight  of  metal,  absolute  nobility  of  deportment,  broke  the 
vast  line  of  battle  then  arrayed  against  her  ?  What  else  but 
her  meek,  saintly  demeanour  won,  from  the  enemies  that  till 
now  had  believed  her  a  witch,  tears  of  rapturous  admiration  ? 
"  Ten  thousand  men,"  says  M.  ]\Iichelet  hiuiself  —  "  ten 
thousand  men  wept " ;  and  of  these  ten  thousand  the 
majority  were  political  enemies  knitted  together  by  cords 
of  superstition.  What  else  was  it  but  her  constancy,  united 
with  her  angelic  gentleness,  that  drove  the  fanatic  English 
soldier — who  had  sworn  to  throw  a  faggot  on  her  scaflbld, 
as  his  tribute  of  abhorrence,  that  did  so,  that  fulfilled  his 
vow  —  suddenly  to  turn  away  a  penitent  for  life,  saying 
everywhere  that  he  had  seen  a  dove  rising  upon  wings  to 
heaven  from  the  ashes  where  she  had  stood  ?  What  else 
drove  the  executioner  to  kneel  at  every  shrine  for  pardon  to 
his  share  in  the  tragedy  ?  And,  if  all  this  were  insufficient, 
then  I  cite  the  closing  act  of  her  life  as  valid  on  her  behalf, 
were  all  other  testimonies  against  her.  The  executioner  had 
been  directed  to  apply  his  torch  from  below.  He  did  so. 
The  fiery  smoke  rose  upwards  in  billowing  volumes.  A 
Dominican  monk  was  then  standing  almost  at  her  side. 
Wrapped  up  in  his  sublime  office,  he  saw  not  the  danger, 
but  still  persisted  in  his  prayers.  Even  then,  when  the  last 
enemy  was  racing  up  the  fiery  stairs  to  seize  her,  even  at 
that  moment  did  this  noblest  of  girls  think  only  for  him, 
the  one  friend  that  would  not  forsake  her,  and  not  for 
herself  ;  bidding  him  with  her  last  breath  to  care  for  his 
own  preservation,  but  to  leave  her  to  God.  That  girl,  whose 
latest  breath  ascended  in  this  sublime  expression  of  self- 
oblivion,  did  not  utter  the  word  recant  either  with  her  lips 
or  in  her  heart.  No  ;  she  did  not,  though  one  should  rise 
from  tlie  dead  to  swear  it. 

Bishop  of  Beauvais  I  thy  victim  died  in  fire  upon  a  scaf- 
fold —  thou  upon  a  down  bed.  But,  for  the  departing 
minutes  of  life,  both  are  oftentimes  alike.  At  the  farewell 
crisis,  when  the  gates   of  death   are  opening,   and   flesh  is 
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resting  from  its  struggles,  oftentimes  the  tortured  and  the 
torturer  have  the  same  truce  from  carnal  torment;  both 
sink  together  into  sleep  ;  together  both  sometimes  kindle 
into  dreams.  When  the  mortal  mists  were  gathering  fast 
upon  you  two,  bishop  and  shepherd  girl — when  the  pavilions 
of  life  were  closing  vip  their  shadowy  curtains  about  you — 
let  us  try,  through  the  gigantic  glooms,  to  decipher  the  flyuig 
features  of  your  separate  visions. 

The  shepherd  girl  that  had  delivered  France — she,  from 
her  dungeon,  she,  from  her  baiting  at  the  stake,  she,  from 
her  duel  with  fire,  as  she  entered  her  last  dream  —  saw 
Domremy,  saw  the  fountain  of  Domremy,  saw  the  pomp 
of  forests  in  which  her  childhood  had  wandered.  That 
Easter  festival  which  man  had  denied  to  her  languishing 
heart — that  resurrection  of  spring-time,  which  the  darkness 
of  dungeons  had  intercepted  from  her,  hungering  after  the 
glorious  liberty  of  forests — were  by  God  given  back  into  her 
hands,  as  jewels  that  had  been  stolen  from  her  by  robbers. 
With  those,  perhaps  (for  the  minutes  of  dreams  can  stretch 
into  ages),  was  given  back  to  her  by  God  the  bliss  of  child- 
hood. By  special  privilege  for  her  might  be  created,  in  this 
farewell  dream,  a  second  childhood,  innocent  as  the  first ; 
but  not,  like  that,  sad  with  the  gloom  of  a  fearful  mission  in 
the  rear.  This  mission  had  now  been  fulfilled.  The  storm 
was  weathered  ;  the  skirts  even  of  that  mighty  storm  were 
drawing  off.  The  blood  that  she  was  to  reckon  for  had  been 
exacted  ;  the  tears  that  she  was  tp  shed  in  secret  had  been 
paid  to  the  last.  The  hatred  to  herself  in  all  eyes  had  been 
faced  steadily,  had  been  suffered,  had  been  survived.  And 
in  her  last  fight  upon  the  scaffold  she  had  triumphed 
gloriously  ;  victoriously  she  had  tasted  the  stings  of  death. 
For  all,  except  this  comfort  from  her  farewell  dream,  she 
had  died — died,  amidst  the  tears  of  ten  thousand  enemies — 
died,  amidst  the  drums  and  trumpets  of  armies — died,  amidst 
peals  redoubling  u^jon  peals,  volleys  upon  volleys,  from  the 
saluting  clarions  of  martyrs. 

Bishoj)  of  Beauvais  !  because  the  guilt-burdened  man  is 
in  dreams  haunted  and  waylaid  by  the  most  frightful  of  his 
crimes,  and  because  upon  tliat  fluctuating  mirror — rising  (like 
the  mocking  mirrors  of  mirage  in  Arabian  deserts)  from  the 
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fens  of  death — most  of  all  are  reflected  the  sweet  countenances 
which  the  man  has  laid  in  ruins  ;  therefore  I  know,  bishop, 
that  you  also,  entering  your  final  dream,  saw  Domrtjmy. 
That  fountain,  of  winch  the  witnesses  spoke  so  much,  showed 
itself  to  your  eyes  in  pure  morning  dews  :  but  neither  dews, 
nor  the  holy  dawn,  could  cleanse  away  the  bright  spots  of 
innocent  blood  upon  its  surface.  By  the  fountain,  bishop, 
you  saw  a  woman  seated,  that  hid  her  face.  But,  as  you 
draw  near,  the  woman  raises  her  wasted  features.  Would 
Domremy  know  them  again  for  the  features  of  her  child  ? 
Ah,  but  you  know  them,  bishop,  well !  Oh,  mercy  !  what  a 
groan  was  that  which  the  servants,  waiting  outside  tlie  bishop's 
dream  at  his  bedside,  heard  from  his  labouring  heai't,  as  at 
this  moment  he  turned  away  from  the  fountain  and  the 
woman,  seeking  rest  in  the  forests  afar  off.  Yet  not  so  to 
escape  the  woman,  whom  once  again  he  must  behold  before 
he  dies.  In  the  forests  to  which  he  prays  for  pity,  will  he 
find  a  respite?  What  a  tumult,  what  a  gathering  of  feet  is 
there  !  In  glades  where  only  wild  deer  should  run  armies 
and  nations  are  assembling ;  towering  in  the  fluctuating 
crowd  are  phantoms  that  belong  to  departed  hours.  There 
is  the  great  English  Prince,  Eegent  of  France.  There  is  niy 
Lord  of  Winchester,  the  princely  cardinal,  that  died  and 
made  no  sign.  There  is  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais,  clinging 
to  the  shelter  of  thickets.  What  building  is  that  which 
hands  so  rapid  are  raising  ?  Is  it  a  martyr's  scaffold  ?  Will 
they  burn  the  child  of  Domremy  a  second  time  ?  No  :  it  is 
a  tribunal  that  rises  to  the  clouds  ;  and  two  nations  stand 
around  it,  waiting  for  a  trial.  Shall  ray  Lord  of  Beauvais 
sit  again  upon  the  judgment-seat,  and  again  number  the 
hours  for  the  innocent  ?  Ah  no  !  he  is  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar.  Already  all  is  waiting:  the  mighty  audience  is  gathered, 
the  Court  is  hurrying  to  their  seats,  the  witnesses  are  arrayed, 
the  trumpets  are  sounding,  the  judge  is  taking  his  place. 
Oh  !  but  this  is  sudden.  My  lord,  have  you  no  counsel  ? 
"  Counsel  I  have  none  :  in  heaven  above,  or  on  earth  beneath, 
counsellor  there  is  none  now  that  would  take  a  brief  from 
me :  all  are  silent."  Is  it,  indeed,  come  to  this  ?  Alas  !  the 
time  is  short,  the  tumult  is  wondrous,  the  crowd  stretches 
away  into  infinity  ;  but  yet  T  will  search  in   it  for  somebody 
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to  take  your  Liief :  I  know  of  somebody  that  will  be  your 
counsel.  Who  is  this  tliat  cometh  from  Domremy  ?  "Who 
is  she  in  bloody  coronation  robes  from  Rheims  ?  Who  is  she 
that  cometh  with  blackened  flesh  from  walking  the  furnaces 
of  Rouen  ?  This  is  she,  the  shepherd  girl,  counsellor  that 
had  none  for  herself,  whom  I  choose,  bishop,  for  yours.  She 
it  is,  I  engage,  that  shall  take  my  lord's  brief.  She  it  is, 
bishop,  that  would  plead  for  you:  yes,  bishop,  she, — when 
heaven  and  earth  are  silent. 
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«'  The  child,"  says  Wordsworth,  "is  fath^  ^  t^"  fncin  " ;  thus 
calling  into  conscious  notice  the  fact,  else  faintly  or  nut  at  all 
perceived,  that  whatsoever  is  seen  in  the  maturest  adult, 
blossoming  and  bearing  fruit,  must  have  pre-existed  by  way 
of  germ  in  the  infant.  Yes  j  all  that  is  now  broadly  em- 
blazoned in  the  man,  once  was  latent — seen  or  not  seen — as 
a  vernal  bud  in  the  child.  But  not,  therefore,  is  it  true  in- 
versely— that  all  which  pre-exists  in  the  child  finds  its 
development  in  the  man.  Rudiments  and  tendencies,  which 
'niiylii  have  found,  sometimes  bj"  accidental,  do  not  find,  some- 
times under  the  killing  frost  of  counter  forces  cannot  find, 
their  natural  evolution.  Ijifancy,  therefore,  is  to  be  viewed, 
not  only  as  part  of  a  larger  world  that  waits  for  its  final  com- 
plement  in  old  age,  but  also  as_a..§,cpnr.ite  world  itself  ;  part 
of  a  continent,  but  also  a  (Ji^tinct  peninsula.  Most  of  what 
he  has,  the  grown-up  man  imierits  from  his  infant  self ;  but 
it  does  not  follow  that  he  always  enters  upon  the  whole  of 
his  natural  inheritance. 

Childhood,  therefore,  in  the  midst  of  its  intellectual 
weakness,  and  sometimes  even  by  means  of  this  weakness, 
enjoys  a  limited  privilege  of  strength.  The  heart  in  this 
season  of  life  is  apprehensive  ;  and,   where   its  sensibilities 

'  Chiefly  .a  corrected  and  abridged  reproducliou  of  what  had  been 
the  sixth  of  the  series  of  articles  contributed  by  De  Quincey  to  Uojigs 
Insf.r^^f-tnr  in  1  S'll -'i9^  iindt-r  tlie  general  title  of  "  A  Kketch  from 
Clnldhood."  Tliis  particular  article  had  there  borne  fbe"  sub  -  tit'e 
"  Literature  of  Infancy." — M, 
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are  profound,  is  endowed  with  a  special  power  of  listening 
for  the  tones  of  truth — hidden,  struggling,  or  remote :  for, 
the  knowledge  being  then  narrow,  the  interest  is  narrow 
in  the  objects  of  knowledge  :  consequently  the  sensibilities 
arc  not  scattered,  are  not  multiplied,  are  not  crushed  and  con- 
founded (as  afterwards  thej''  are)  under  the  burden  of  tliat 
distraction  which  lurks  in  the  infinite  littleness  of  details. 

That  mighty  silence  which  infancy  is  thus  privileged  by 
nature  and  by  position  to  enjoy,  co-ojierates  with  another 
source  of  power — almost  peculiar  to  youth  and  youthful  cir- 
cumstances— which  Wordsworth  also  was  the  first  person  to 
notice.  It  belongs  to  a  profound  experience  of  the  relations 
subsisting  between  ourselves  and  nature — that  not  always 
are  we  called  upon  to  seek  ;  sometimes,  and  in  childhood 
above  all,  we  are  sought. 

"  Think  you,  'mid  all  this  mighty  sum 
Of  things  for  ever  speaking, 
That  nothing  of  itself  \\\\\  come, 
But  we  must  still  be  seeking?  " 

And  again — 

"  Nor  less  I  deem  that  there  are  pow'rs 

Which  of  themselces  our  minds  impress  ; 
And  we  can  feed  this  mind  of  ours 
In  a  wise  passiveness." 

These  cases  of  infancy,  reached  at  intervals  by  special  reve- 
lations, or  creating  for  itself,  through  its  privileged  silence  of 
heart,  authentic  whispers  of  truth,  or  beauty,  or  power,  have 
some  analogy  to  those  other  cases,  more  directly  supernatural, 
in  which  (according  to  the  old  traditional  faith  of  our  ancestors) 
deep  messages  of  admonition  reached  an  individual  through 
sudden  angular  deflexions  of  words,  uttered  or  written,  that 
had  not  been  originally  addressed  to  himself.  Of  these,  tliere 
were  two  distinct  classes — those  where  the  person  concerned 
had  been  piirely  passive,  and,  secondly,  those  in  which  he  him- 
self had  to  some  extent  co-operated.  The  first  class  have  been, 
noticed  by  Cnw^per^tTie' p'npr,  .njid  by_Geai:gaiierbert,  the  well- 
known  pious  brotlier  of  tlie  still  better  known  infrdel^Lotd 
Jieibert  (of  Cherbury),  in  a  memorable  sonnet  ;  scintillations 
they  are  of  what  seem  nothing  less  than  providential  lights, 
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oftentimes  arresting  our  attention,  from  the  very  centre  of  wliut 
else  seems  the  blank  darkness  of  chance  and  blind  accident. 
"Books^lying^xxpeu^juillions  of  surprises  " — these  are  among 
the  cases  to  which  Herbert  (and  to  which  Cowper)  alludes — 
books,  that  is  to  say,  left  casually  open  without  design  or 
consciousness,  from  which  some  careless  passer  -  by,  when 
throwing  the  most  negligent  of  glances  upon  the  page,  has 
been  startled  by  a  solitary  word,  lying,  as  it  were,  iu  ambush, 
waiting  and  lurking  for  hivi,  and  looking  at  him  steadily  as 
an  eye  searching  the  haunted  places  in  his  conscience.  These 
cases  are  in  principle  identical  Avith  those  of  the  second  class, 
where  the  inquirer  himself  co-operated,  or  was  not  entirely 
passive ;  cases  such  as  those  which  the  Jews  called  Bath-col, 
or  daughter  of  fi  Y"i^p  (the  echo  augijry  ^) — viz.,  where  a  man, 
perplexed  in  judgment,  and  sighing  for  some  determining 
counsel,  suddenly  heard  from  a  stranger  in  some  unlooked-for 
quarter  words  not  meant  for  himself,  but  clamorously  apply- 
ing to  the  difficulty  besetting  him.  In  these  instances,  the 
mystical  word,  that  carried  a  secret  meaning  and  message  to 
one  sole  ear  in  the  world,  was  always  unsought  for  ;  that 
constituted  its  virtue  and  its  divinity  ;  and  to  arrange  means 
wilfully  for  catching  at  such  casual  words  would  have  de- 
feated the  purpose.  A  well-known  variety  of  augury,  con- 
ducted   upon   this    principle,    lay  in   the   "  Sortes  BiblicaK," 

1  "Echo  aiijpmi_"  : — The  daughter  nf  a  voice  meant  an  echo,  the 
original  i^OUllll  beiTig  viewed  as  the  mother,  and  tlie  reverberation,  or 
secondary  soun<l,  as  tlie  daughter.  Analogically,  therefore,  the  direct 
and  original  meaning  of  any  word,  or  sentence,  or  counsel,  was  the 
mother  meaning  ;  but  the  secondary,  or  mystical  moaning,  created  by 
peculiar  circumstances  for  one  separate  and  peculiar  ear,  the  daughter 
meaning,  or  echo  meaning.  This  mode  of  augury,  through  secondary 
interpretations  of  chance  words,  is  not,  as  some  readers  may  fancy,  an 
old,  obsolete,  or  merely  Jewish  form  of  seeking  the  divine  pleasure. 
About  a  century  ago,  a  man  so  famous,  and  by  repute  so  unsupersti- 
tioiis^  as  T)r.  Doi^driilire,  was  guided  in  a  primary  act  of  choice,  influ- 
encTtig  his  whole  after  life,  by  a  few  chance  words  from  a  child  reading 
aloud  to  his  mother.  With  the  other  mode  of  augury — viz.,  that 
noticed  by  Herbert — where  not  the  ear  but  the  eye  jiresides,  catch- 
ing at  some  ^vonFtliat  chance  has  thrown  upon  the  eye  in  some  book 
left  open  by  negligence,  or  opened  at  random  by  one's-self,  Cowpar  the 
poet,  and  his  friend  Newton,  with  scores  of  others  that  could  be  men- 
tioned, were  made  aocjuainted  throngh  practical  results  and  personal 
r.Nperieuces  that  in  thei7-  belief  were  memorably  important. 
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where  tlie  Bible  was  the  oracular  book  consulted,  and  fax 
more  extensively  at  a  later  period  iu  the  "  Sortes  Virgilianee,"  ^ 
where  the  ^neid  was  the  oracle  consulted. 

Something  analogous  to  these  spiritual  transfigurations 
of  a  word  or  a  sentence,  by  a  bodily  organ  (eye  or  ear)  that 
has  been  touched  with  virtue  for  evoking  the  spiritual  echo 
lurking  in  its  recesses,  belongs,  perhaps,  to  every  impassioned 
mind  for  the  kindred  result  of  forcing  out  the  peculiar 
beauty,  pathos,  or  grandeur,  that  may  happen  to  lodge  (unob- 
served by  ruder  forms  of  sensibility)  in  special  passages 
scattered  up  and  down  literature.  Meantime,  I  wish  the 
reader  to  understand  that,  in  putting  forward  the  peculiar 
power  with  which  my  childish  eye  detected  a  grandeur  or  a 
pomp  of  beauty  not  seen  by  others  in  some  special  instances, 
I  am  not  arrogating  more  than  it  is  lawful  for  every  man  the 
very  humblest  to  arrogate — viz.,  an  individuality  of  mental 
constitution  so  far  applicable  to  special  and  exceptional  cases 
as  to  reveal  in  them  a  life  and  power  of  beauty  which  others 
(and  sometimes,  which  all  others)  had  missed. 

The  first  case  belongs  to  the  march  (or  boimdary)  line 
between  my  eighth  and  ntrrth  years :  the  others  to  a  period 

1  "Sortes  Virgilianee"  : — Upon  what  principle  could  it  have  been 
that  Virgil  was  adopted  as  the  oracnlar  fountain  in  such  a  case  ?  An 
author  so  limited  even  as  to  bulk,  and  much  more  limited  as  regards 
compass  of  thought  and  variety  of  situation  or  character,  was  about 
the  worst  that  Pagan  literature  offered.  But  I  myself  once  threw  out 
a  suggestion,  which  (if  it  is  sound)  exposes  a  motive  in  behalf  of  such 
a  choice  that  would  be  likely  to  oveiTule  the  strong  motives  against  it. 
.JUiiat  motive  was,  iinless  my  whole  speculation  is  groundless,  the  very 
same  which  led  Dante,  in  an  age  of  ignorance,  to  select  Virgil  asiis 
guide  iu  Hades.  Tlie  seventh  son  of  a  seventh  son  has  always  tradi- 
tionally been  honoured  as  the  depositary  of  magical  and  other  super- 
natural gifts.  And  the  same  traditional  privilege  attached  to  any  man 
whose  maternal  grandfather  was  a  sorcerer.  Nr^y  jf,  happpned  thnt. 
Virg'iTsni.itf^.rn.al  grandfath'^r  b'^i'''  tlie  name  of  Magus.  This,  by  the 
ignorant  miiUitiiiJc,  in  Mnp1p'»i  i^i^n  whn  hnd  ^'^"n  taught  to  reverence 
his  tomb,  was  translated  from  its  true  acceptation  as  a  proper  name, 
to  a  false  one  as  an  appellative  ;  it  was  supposed  to  indicate  not  the 
name,  but  the  profession  of  the  old  gentleman.  And  thus,  according 
to  the  belief  of  the  Lazzaroui,  that  excellent  Christian,  P.  Virgilius 
Maro,  had  stepped  by  mere  succession  and  right  of  inheritance  into  his 
~^v1iTired  old  grandpapa's  infernal  powers  and  knowledge,  both  of  which 
he  exercised,  doubtless,  for  centuries  without  blame,  and  for  tho 
benefit  of  the  faithful. 
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earlier  by  two  and  a-lialf  years.  But  I  notice  the  latest  case 
before  the  others,  as  it  connected  itself  with  a  great  epoch 
in  the  movement  of  my  intellect.  There  is  a  dignity  to 
every  man  in  the  mere  historical  assigning,  if  accurately  he 
can  assign,  the  first  dawning  upon  his  mind  of  any  gud-like 
faculty  or  apprehension,  and  more  especially  if  that  first 
dawning  happened  to  connect  itself  with  circumstances  of 
individual  or  incommunicable  splendour.  The  passage  which 
I  am  going  to  cite  first  of  all  revealed  to  me  the  immeasur- 
ableuess  of  the  morally  sublime.  Wiiat  was  it,  and  where 
was  it  1  Strange  the  reader  will  think  it,  and  strange  ^  it  is, 
that  a  case  of  colossal  sublimity  should  first  emerge  from  such 
a  writer  as  Pheed^as  t.hp  /p,gnpin-n  falmlist.  A  great  mistake 
it  was,  on  the  part  of  Doctor  S.,  that  the  second  book  in  the 
Latin  language~whi(ih  I  Was  summoned  to  study  should  have 
been  Phsedrus — a  writer  ambitious  of  investing  the  simplicity, 
or  rather  homeliness,  of  ^sop  Avith  aulic  graces  and  satiric 
brilliancy.  But  so  it  was  ;  and  Phtedrus  naturally  towered 
into  enthusiasm  when  he  had  occasion  to  mention  that  the 
most  intellectual  of  all  races  amongst  men  (viz.,  the  Athenians), 
had  raised  a  mighty  statue  to  one  who  belonged  to  thesame 
class  in  a  social  sense  as  himself  (viz.,  the  class  of  slaves),  and 
rose  above  that  class  by  the  same  intellectual  power  applying 
itself  to  the  same  object  fvTzrr-fehe._ moral  apologue).  These 
were  the  two  lines  in  which  that  glory  of  the  sublime,  so 
stirring  to  my  childish,  sense,  seemed  to  burn  as  in  some 
mighty  pharos  : — 

•'  iEsopo  statuam  ingentem  posuere  Attici ; 
Servunique  collocarunt  eterna  in  basi  "  : 

A  colossal  statue_JJd  fhr,  A  themnvfi  r(ii fie  tf  Msi^;uuiLxL^oor 
pariah  slave  they  'planted  upon  an  cverhn^finfi  pedestal.  I  have 
not  scrlipled  to  introduce  the  word  ^wri(ili^because  in  that 
way  only  could  I  decipher  to  the  reader  by  what  particular 
avenue  it  was  that  the  sublimity  which  I  fancy  in  the  passage 
reached  my  heart.     This  sublimity  originated  in  the  awful 

^  *' Strange,"  &c. : — Yet  I  remember  tliat,  in  "  Tlie  Pursuits  of 
Literature  " — a  satirical  poem  ouce  universally  famous — tbe  lines  aTioiit 
Jrncmosyne  and  her  daughters,  tlie  Pierides,  are  cited  as  grftTTHFiny 
nnitclllytls  sublimity!  i'erhaps,  inereiore,  it  carefully  searched,  this 
writer  may  contain  other  jewels  not  yet  apprecialeil. 
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chasm,  in  the  abyss  that  no  eye  could  bridge,  between  the 
pollution  of  slavery — tlie  being  a  man,  yet  without  right  or 
lawful  power  belonging  to  a  man — between  this  unutterable 
degradation  and  the  starry  altitude  of  the  slave  at  that 
moment  when,  upon  the  unveiling  of  his  everlasting  statue, 
all  the  armies  of  the  earth  might  be  conceived  as  presenting 
arms  to  the  emancipated  man,  the  cymbals  and  kettle-drums 
of  kings  as  droAvning  the  whispers  of  his  ignominy,  and  the 
harps  of  all  his  sisters  that  wept  over  slavery  yet  joining  in 
one  choral  gratulation  to  the  regenerated  slave.  I  assign  the 
elements  of  what  I  did  in  reality  feel  at  that  time,  which  to 
the  reader  may  seem  extravagant,  and  by  no  means  of  what 
it  was  reasonable  to  feel.  But,  in  order  that  full  justice  may 
be  done  to  my  childish  self,  I  must  point  out  to  the  reader 
another  source  of  what  strikes  me  as  real  grandeur.  Horace, 
that  exquisite  master  of  the  lyre,  and  that  most  shallow  of 
critics,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  in  those  days  I  had  not  read. 
Consequently  I  knew  nothing  of  his  idle  canon,  that  the 
opening  of  poems  must  be  humble  and  subdued.  But  my 
own  sensibility  told  me  how  much  of  additional  grandeur 
accrued  to  these  two  lines  as  being  the  immediate  and  all- 
pompous  opening  of  the  po^m.  The  same  feeling  I  had 
received  from  the  crashing  overture  to  the  grand  chapter  of 
Daniel — "  Belshazzar  the  kiiig  made  a' great  feast  to  a  thou- 
sand of  his  lords."  But,  ahove  all,  I  felt  this  etfect  produced 
in  the  two  opening  lines  of  "  Macbeth  "  : — 

"  When"  (but  watch  that  an  emphasis  of  thunder  dwells^  upon  that 
word  "when") — 

"  When  shall  we  three  meet  again — 
In  thunder,  lightning,  or  in  rain  ? " 

What  an  orchestral  crash  bursts  upon  the  ear  in  that  all- 
shattering  question.  And  one  syllable  of  apologetic  prepara- 
tion, so  as  to  meet  the  suggestion  of  Horace,  would  have  the 
effect  of  emasculating  the  whole  tremendous  alarum.  The 
passage  in  Phaedrus  differs  thus  far  from  that  in  "  Macbeth," 
that  the  first  line,  simply  stating  a  matter  of  fact,  with  no 
more  of  sentiment  than  belongs  to  the  word  ingentem,  and  to 
the  antithesis  between  the  two  parties  so  enormously  divided 
- — .;Esop  the  slave  and  the  Athenians — must  be  read  as  au 
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apooQiatura,  or  hurried  note  of  introduction,  flying  forward 
as  if  on  wings  to  descend  with  the  fury  and  weight  of  a 
thousand  orchestras  upon  the  immortal  passion  of  the  second 
line — ".^ervumque  collocarunt  Eterna  in  Basi."  This 
passage  from  Phsedrus,  wliich  miglit  be  brielly^'designated 
The  Apotheosis  of  the  Slave,  gave  to  me  my  first  grand  and 
jubilant  sense  of  the  moral  sublime. 

Two  other  experiences  of  mine  of  the  same  class  had  Ixien 
earlier,  and  tli,fese_J_iiiuL- shared  with' -mr  sister.  .ElizaLfith. 
The  first  Avas  derived  from  the  'AialLin  Xi;;1its."  Mrs.. 
Barbauld7alady  now  very  nearly  foi  _;>  lUiii,^  linu  filled  a  lai'ge 
space  m  the  public  eye  ;  in  fact,  as  a  writer  for  children,  she 
occupied  the  place  from  about  1780  to  1805  which,  from 
1  anjj^P  1  ft^^j^fia,  occupied  by  Miss  HJ^irrpiimyth  i^^ly,  as 
TmTiappily  Miss  Edgeworth  is  also  now  very  nearly  forgotten, 
this  is  to  explain  imwtum  per  ianotins,  of  at.  loast.  nnp  ognn^^im 
by  another ^■u^wo^itm.  However,  since  it  cannot  be  helped, 
this  unknown  and  also  most  well-known  woman,  having 
occasion,  in  the  days  of  her  glory,  to  speak  cf  iLr  '•  Ai,il.ian 
Nights,"  insisted  on  Aladdin,  and  secondly  I'li  ,-:^;iii  ..1,  ;i-  the 
two  jewels  of  tlir  ( tillectioii.  Now,  on  the  contrary,  my 
sister  and  niVMU  inuiiuunced  Sinbad  to  be  very  bad,  and 
A-laddin  to  be  pretty  nearly  the  worst,  and  upon  grounds 

1  "  Very  nearly  forc^oUen  "  :  —  Not  quite,  however.  It  must  be 
hard  upon  eighty  or  eio;htv-live  ve^ffj  sinre  sha  first  commenced 
authorsRiif— y.  jJlil'ioa  wKicii  allows  time  for  a  great  deal  of  forgetting : 
and  j'et,  in  the  very  week  when  I  am  revising  this  passage,  I  observe 
advertised  a  new  edition,  attractively  illustrated>^f  the  "Evenings 

_at  Home" — a  joint  work  of  Mrs.  Barbanld  and  lirr  brnTITeLltESiler 
T)i  i^ibiir)  Mrs.  Barbauld  was  exceedingly  cIcmt.  Her  mimicry  of 
lir.  Johnson's  styl-^  was  the  best  of  all  that  exist.  ITer  bla'tiTc'-verse 
"  Washing  Day,"  descrij>tive-of-llui  discomforts  attending  a  mistimed 
visit  to  a  rustic  friend,  under  the  affliction  of  a  family-washing,  is 
picturesquely  circumstantiated.  And  her  prose  hymns  for  children 
have  left  upon  my  childish  recollection  a  deep  impression  of  solemn 
beauty  and  simplicity.  Qoleridge,  who  scatterecl  his  sneering  compli- 
ments very  liberally  up  an  J  dowtl  th(i  world,  used  to  call  the  elder  Dr. 

.Ajliia  (allusively  to  Pope's  well-known  line— 

' '  T^2JI!!aY''"g  void  left  aching  in  the  breast ") 
aM_a£iiaiM»**' ;  and  thenepliew,  Dr.  Arthur  Aikin.  bv  way  of  variety. 
a  void  aching..     Wliilst  Mrs.  Barbauld  he  designated  as  tkaij^ls^MSiJJU 
ofjicikednese;  since,  as  if  it  were  not  enough  to  be  bare,  slie  was  also 
bald. 

MMHAHV 
UWVER^ITY  Ol   CAIJFORMA 
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that  still  strike  me  as  just.  For,  as  to  Sinbad,  it  is  not  a 
story  at  all,  but  a  mere  succession  of  adventures,  having  no 
unity  of  interest  whatsoever  :  and  in  Aladdin,  after  the 
possession  of  the  lamp  has  been  once  secured  by  a  pure 
accident,  the  story  ceases  to  move.  All  the  rest  is  a  mere 
record  of  upholstery ;  how  this  saloon  was  finished  to-day, 
and  that  window  on  the  next  day,  with  no  fresh  incident 
whatever,  except  the  single  and  transient  misfortune  arising 
out  of  the  advantage  given  to  the  magician  by  the  unpardon- 
able stupidity  of  Aladdin  in  regard  to  the  lamp.  But,  whilst 
my  sister  and-  I  agreed  in  despising  Aladdin  so  much  as 
almost  to  be  on  the  verge  of  despising  the  queen  of  all  the 
bliie-stoclcings  for  so  ill-directed  a  preference,  one  solitary 
section  there  was  of  that  tale  which  fixed  and  fascinated  my 
gaze,  in  a  degree  that  I  never  afterwards  forgot,  and  did  not 
at  that  time  comprehend.  The  sublimity  which  it  involved 
was  mysterious  and  unfathomable,  as  regarded  any  key  which 
I  possessed  for  deciphering  its  law  or  origin.  Made  restless 
by  the  blind  sense  which  I  had  of  its  grandeur,  I  could  not 
for  a  moment  succeed  in  finding  out  why  it  should  be  grand. 
Unable  to  explain  my  own  impressions  in  Aladdin,  I  did 
not  the  less  obstinately  persist  in  believing  a  sublimity  which 
I  could  not  understand.  It  was,  in  fact,  one  of  those  many 
important  cases  which  elsewhere  I  have  called  involutes  of 
human  sensibility  ;  combinations  in  which  the  materials  of 
future  thought  or  feeling  are  carried  as  imperceptibly  into 
the  mind  as  vegetable  seeds  are  carried  variously  combined 
through  the  atmosphere,  or  by  means  of  rivers,  by  birds^by 
winds,  by  waters,  into  -*6aLQta_caua^ies.  BuE"ttie  reader 
shall  judge  for  himself  At  the  opening  Of  the  tale,  a 
magician  living  in  the  central  depths  of  Africa  is  introduced  to 
us  as  one  made  aware  by  his  secret  art  of  an  enchanted  lamp 
endowed  with  supernatural  powers  available  for  the  service 
of  any  man  whatever  who  should  get  it  into  his  keeping.  But 
there  lies  the  difficulty.  The  lamp  is  imj^risoned  in  sub- 
terraneous chambers,  and  from  these  it  can  be  released  only 
by  the  hands  of  an  innocent  child.  But  this  is  not  enough  : 
the  child  must  have  a  special  horoscope  wiitten  in  the  stars, 
or  else  a  peculiar  destiny  written  in  his  constitution,  en- 
titling him  to  take  possession  of  the  lamp.      Where  shall 
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sucli  a  child  be  found  1  Where  shall  he  be  sought  ?  The 
magician  knows  :  he  applies  his  ear  to  the  earth  ;  he  listens 
to  the  innumerable  sounds  of  footsteps  that  at  the  moment 
of  his  experiment  are  tormenting  the  surface  of  the  globe  ; 
and  amongst  them  all,  at  a  distance  of  six  thousand  miles, 
p^ajing  in  the  streets^^Bagdad,  he  distinguishes  the  peculiar 
steps  of  the  cEncTAladdin.  Through  fhrs^mighty  labyrinth 
of  sounds,  which  Archimedes,  aided  l)y  his  arenariiis,  could 
not  sum  or  disentangle,  one  solitary  infant's  feet  are  distinctly 
recognised  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  distant  by  four  hundred 
and  forty  days  inaTch  of  amarniy  or  a  caravan.  These  feet, 
these  steps,  the  sorcerer  knows,  and  challenges  in  his  heart, 
as  the  feet,  as  the  steps  of  that  innocent  boy,  through  whoso 
hands  only  he  could  have  a  chance  of  reaching  the  lamp. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  wicked  magician  exercises 
two  demoniac  gifts.  Firstjjie  has  the  power  to  disarm  Bab<jl 
i^lf  of  its  confusion.  Secondly,  after  ha\TD^"i?rid"  aside  as 
useless  many  bilTfons  of  earthly  sounds,  and  after  having 
fastened  his  murderous  ^  attention  upon  one  insulated  tread, 
he  has  the  power,  still  more  unsearchable,  of  reading  in  that 
hasty  movement  an  alphabet  of  new  and  infinite  symbols  ; 
for,  in  order  that  the  sound  of  the  child's  feet  should  be 
significant  and  intelligible,  that  sound  must  open  into  a 
gamut  of  infinite  compass.  The  pulses  of  the  heart,  the 
^muLiuusTTJftlie  will,  the  phantoms  of  the  brain,  must  repeat 
themselves  in  secret  hieroglyphics  uttered  by  the  flying  foot- 
steps. Even  the  articulate  or  brutal  sounds  of  the  globe 
must  be  all  so  many  languages  and  ciphers  that  somewhere 
have  their  corresponding  keys — have  their  own  grammar  and 
syntax  ;  and  thus  the  least  things  in  the  universe  must  be 
secret  mirrors  to  the  greatest.  Palmistry  has  something  of 
the  same  dark  sublimity.  All  this,  by  rude  efforts  at 
explanation  that  mocked  my  feeble  command  of  words,  1 
communicated  to  my  sister  ;  and  she,  whose  sympathy  with 
my  meaning  was  always  so  quick  and  true,  often  outrunning 
electrically  my  imperfect  expressions,  felt  the  passage  in  the 
same  way  as  myself,-  but  not,  perhaps,  in  the  same  degree. 

^  "Murderous"  ;  for  it  was  his  intention  to  leave  Aladdin  im- 
mured in  the  subterraneous  chambers. 

^  The  ruudor  will  not  understand  me  as  attrilniting  to  tlie  Arabian 
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She  was  much  beyond  me  in  velocity  of  apprehension,  and 
many  other  qualities  of  intellect.  Here  only,  viz.,  on  cases 
of  the  dark  sublime,  where  it  rested  upon  dim  abstractions, 
and  when  no  particular  trait  of  moral  grandeur  came  forward, 
we  differed — differed,  that  is  to  say,  as  by  more  or  by  less.  Else, 
even  as  to  the  sublime,  and  numbers  of  other  intellectual  ques- 
tions which  rose  up  to  us  from  our  immense  reading,  we  drew 
together  with  a  perfect  fidelity  of  sympathy  ;  and  therefore  I 
pass  willingly  from  a  case  which  exemplified  one  of  our  rare 
differences,  to  another,  not  less  interesting  for  itself,  which 
illustrated  (what  occurred  so  continually)  the  intensity  of  our 
agreement. 

No  instance  of  noble  revenge  that  ever  I  heard  of  seems 
so  effective,  if  considered  as  applied  to  a  noble-minded  wrong- 
doer, or  in  any  case  as  so  pathetic.  From  what  quarter  the 
story  comes  originally,  was  unknown  to  us  at  the  time  ;  and 
I  have  never  met  it  since  ;  so  that  possibly  it  may  be  new  to 
the  reader.  We  found  it  in  a  book  written  for  the  use  of  his 
own  children  by  Dr.  Percival,  the  physician  who  atten,ded  at 
CiiMiiliay.  ]*r.  P.  was  a  literary  man,  of  elegant  tastes  and 
philosophic  luibits.  Sumo  uf  liis  papers  may  be  found  in  the 
"  Manchester  Philosophic  Transactions";  and  these  I  have 
Tieard  mentioned  with  respect,  though,  for  myself,  I  have  no 
personal  knowledge  of  them.  Some  presumption  meantime 
arises  in  their  favour,  from  the  fact  that  he  had  been  a 
favoured  correspondent  of  the  most  eminent  Frenchmen  at 
that  time  who  cultivated  literature  jointly  with  philosophy. 
Voltaire,  Diderot,  Maupertuis,  Condorcet,  and  D'Alembert, 
had  all  treated  him  with  distinction  ;  and  I  have  heard  my 
mother  say  that,  in  days  befure  I  or  my  sister  could  have 
known  him,  he  attempted  vainly  to  interest  her  in  these 
French  luminaries,  by  reading  extracts  from  their  frequent 
letters  ;  which,  however,  so  far  from  reconciling  her  to  the 
letters,   or  to  tlie  writers   of  the  letters,  had  the  unhappy 

originator  of  Alaildin  all  the  sentiment  of  tlie  case  as  I  have  endeavoiired 
to  disentangle  it.  He  spoke  wliat  lie  did  not  nnderstand  ;  for,  as  to 
sentiment  of  any  kind,  all  Orientals  are  obtuse  and  impassive.  There 
are  other  sublimities  (some,  at  least)  in  the  "Arabian  Nights,"  which 
first  became  such — a  gas  that  tirst  kindles— when  entering  into  com- 
bination with  new  elements  in  a  Christian  atmosphere. 
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effect  of  liveliiig  her  dislike  (previously  budding)  to  the 
doctor,  as  their  receiver,  and  the  proneur  of  their  authors. 
The  tone  of  the  letters — hollow,  insincere,  and  full  of  courtly 
civilities  to  Dr.  P.,  as  a  known  friend  of  "  the  tolerance " 
(meaning,  of  toleration) — certainly  was  not  adapted  to  the 
English  taste  ;  and  in  this  respect  was  specially  offensive  to 
ray  mother,  as  always  assuming  of  the  doctor  that,  by  mere 
necessity,  as  being  a  philosopher,  he  niu^t  be  an  infidel.  Dr. 
E>^ft_that  guestion,  I  believe,  '' mi  medio,"  neither  assenting 
nor  denying  ;  and  undoubtedly  there  was  no  particular  call 
upon  him  to  publish  his  Confession  of  Faith  before  one  w-ho, 
in  the  midst  of  her  rigorous  politeness,  suffered  it  to  be  too 
transparent  that  she  did  not  like  him.  It  is  always  a  pity  to 
see  anything  lost  and  wasted,  especially  love;  and,  therefore, 
it  was  no  subject  for  lamentation,  that  too  probably  the 
philosophic  doctor  did  not  enthusiastically  like  Jier.  But,  if 
really  so,  that  made  no  difference  in  his  feelings  towards  my 
sister  and  myself.  Us  he  did  like  ;  and,  as  one  proof  of  his 
regard,  he  presented  us  jointly  with  such  of  his  works  as 
could  be  supposed  interesting  to  two  young  literati,  whose 
combined  ages  made  no  more  at  this  period  than  a  baker's 
dozen.  These  presentation  copies  amounted  to  two  at  the 
least,  both  octavos,  and  one  of  them  entitled  The  Father's — 
something  or  other  ;  what  was  it  ? — Assistant,  perhaps.  ITow 
much  assistance  the  doclur  might  lurnish  to  the  fathers  upon 
tliis  wicked  little  planet  I  cannot  say.  But  fathers  are  a 
stubborn  race  ;  it  is  very  little  use  trying  to  assist  them. 
Better  always  to  prescribe  for  the  rising  generation.  And 
certainly  the  impression  which  he  made  upon  us — my  sister 
and  myself — by  the  story  in  question,  was  deep  and 
memorable  :  my  sister  wept  over  it,  and  wept  over  the 
remembrance  of  it ;  and,  not  long  after,  carried  its  sweet 
aroma  off  with  her  to  heaven  ;  whilst  I,  for  my  part,  have 
never  forgotten  it.  Yet,  perhaps,  it  is  injudicious  to  have 
too  much  excited  the  reader's  expectations  ;  therefore,  reader, 
understand  what  it  is  that  you  are  invited  to  hear — not 
much  of  a  story,  but  simply  a  noble  sentiment,  such  as  that 
of  Louis  XII  wlien  he  refused,  as  Kin.     M'  .  !,i  avenge 

his  own  injuries  as  Duke  of  Orleans—  -  I  ladrian, 

when  he  said  that  a  Roman  Imperator  ought  to  die  stiinding, 
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meaning  that  Caesar,  as  the  man  who  represented  almighty 
Rome,  should  face  the  last  enemy,  as  the  first,  in  an  attitude 
of  unconquerable  defiance.  Here  is  Dr.  Percival's  story, 
which  (again  I  warn  you)  will  collapse  into  nothing  at  all, 
unless  you  yourself  are  able  to  dilate  it  by  expansive 
sympathy  with  its  sentiment. 

A  young  officer  (in  what  army,  no  matter)  had  so  far 
forgotten  himself,  in  a  moment  of  irritation,  as  to  strike  a 
private  soldier,  full  of  personal  dignity  (as  sometimes  happens 
in  all  ranks),  and  distinguished  for  his  courage.  The  inexor- 
able laws  of  military  discipline  forbade  to  the  injured  soldier 
any  practical  redress — he  could  look  for  no  retaliation  by 
acts.  Words  only  were  at  his  command  ;  and,  in  a  tumult 
of  indignation,  as  he  turned  away,  the  soldier  said  to  his 
officer  that  he  would  "make  him  repent  it."  This,  wearing 
the  shape  of  a  menace,  naturally  rekindled  the  officer's  anger, 
and  intercepted  any  disposition  which  might  be  rising  within 
him  towards  a  sentiment  of  remorse  ;  and  thus  the  irritation 
between  the  two  young  men  grew  hotter  than  before.  Some 
weeks  after  this  a  partial  action  took  place  with  the  enemy. 
Suppose  yourself  a  spectator,  and  looking  down  into  a  valley 
occupied  by  the  two  armies.  They  are  facing  each  other, 
you  see,  in  martial  array.  But  it  is  no  more  than  a  skirmish 
\\hich  is  going  on  ;  in  the  course  of  which,  however,  an 
occasion  suddenly  arises  for  a  desperate  service.  A  redoubt, 
which  has  fallen  into  the  enemy's  hands,  must  be  recaptured 
at  any  j^rice,  and  under  circumstances  of  all  but  hopeless 
difficulty.  A  strong  party  has  volunteered  for  the  service ; 
there  is  a  cry  for  somebody  to  head  them  ;  you  see  a  soldier 
step  out  from  the  ranks  to  assume  this  dangerous  leadership  ; 
the  party  moves  rapidly  forward  ;  in  a  few  minutes  it  is 
swallowed  up  from  your  eyes  in  clouds  of  smoke  ;  for  one 
half-hour,  from  behind  these  clouds,  you  receive  hieroglyphic 
reports  of  bloody  strife — fierce  repeating  signals,  flashes  from 
the  guns,  rolling  musketry,  and  exulting  hurrahs,  advancing 
or  receding,  slackening  or  redoubling.  At  length  all  is  over  : 
the  redoubt  has  been  recovered  ;  that  which  was  lost  is  found 
again  ;  the  jewel  which  had  been  made  captive  is  ransomed 
with  blood.  Crimsoned  %vith  glorious  gore,  the  wreck  of  the 
conquering  party  is  relieved,  and  at  liberty  to  return.      From 
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the  river  you  see  it  ascending.  The  plume-crested  officer  in 
command  rushes  forward,  with  his  left  hand  raising  his  hat  in 
homage  to  the  blackened  fragments  of  what  once  was  a  flag, 
whilst,  with  his  right  hand,  he  seizes  that  of  the  leader, 
though  no  more  than  a  private  from  the  ranks.  That  per- 
plexes you  not :  mystery  you  see  none  in  that.  For  distinctions 
of  order  perish,  ranks  are  confounded,  "  high  and  low  "  are 
words  without  a  meaning,  and  to  wreck  goes  every  notion  or 
feeling  that  divides  the  noble  from  the  noble,  or  the  brave  man 
from  the  brave.  But  wherefore  is  it  that  now,  when  suddenly 
they  wheel  into  mutual  recognition,  suddenly  they  pause  1 
This  soldier,  this  officer — who  are  they  ?  O  reader  !  once 
before  they  had  stood  face  to  fiice — the  soldier  it  is  that  was 
struck ;  the  officer  it  is  that  struck  him.  Once  again  they 
are  meeting  ;  and  the  gaze  of  armies  is  upon  them.  If  for 
a  moment  a  doubt  divides  them,  in  a  moment  the  doubt 
has  perished.  One  glance  exchanged  between  them  publishes 
the  forgiveness  that  is  sealed  for  ever.  As  one  who  recovers 
a  brother  whom  he  had  accounted  dead,  the  officer  sprang 
forward,  threw  his  arms  around  the  neck  of  the  soldier,  and 
kissed  him,  as  if  he  were  some  martyr  glorified  by  that 
shadow  of  death  from  which  he  was  returning  ;  wliilst,  on 
his  part,  the  soldier,  stepping  back,  and  carrying  his  open 
liand  through  the  beautiful  motions  of  the  military  salute  to 
a  superior,  makes  this  immortal  answer — that  answer  which 
shut  up  for  ever  the  memory  of  the  indignity  ofl'ered  to  him, 
even  whilst  for  the  last  time  alluding  to  it: — "Sir,"  he.  said, 
"  I  told  you  before  that  I  WQ,n,^d  make  you  reveid  il." 


ON  THE  KNOCKING  AT  THE  GATE 
IN  MACBETH  1 


From  my  boyish  days  I  luid  always  felt  a  great  perplexity  on 
one  point  in  Macbeth.  It  was  this  : — The  knocking  at  the 
gate  which  succeeds  to  the  murder  of  Duncan  produced  to 
my  feelings  an  effect  for  which  I  never  could  account.  The 
effect  was  that  it  reflected  back  upon  the  murdei'er  a  peculiar 
awfulness  and  a  depth  of  solemnity  ;  yet,  hoAvever  obstinately 
I  endeavoured  with  my  understanding  to  comprehend  this, 
for  many  years  I  never  could  see  why  it  should  produce  such 
an  effect. 

Here  I  pause  for  one  moment,  to  exhort  the  reader  never 
to  pay  any  attention  to  his  understanding  when  it  stands  in 
opposition  to  any  other  faculty  of  his  mind.  The  mere 
understanding,  however  useful  and  indispensable,  is  the 
meanest  faculty  in  the  human  mind,  and  the  most  to  be 
distrusted  ;  and  yet  the  great  majority  of  people  trust  to 
nothing  else, — which  may  do  for  ordinary  life,  but  not  for 
philosoi^hical  purposes.  Of  this  out  of  ten  thousand  instances 
that  I  might  produce  I  will  cite  one.  Ask  of  any  person 
whatsoever  who  is  not  previously  prepared  for  the  demand 
by  a  knowledge  of  the  perspective  to  draw  in  the  rudest  way 
the  commonest  appearance  which  depends  upon  the  laws  of 
that  science, — as,  for  instance,  to  represent  the  effect  of  two 

^  Appeared  originally  in  the  London  Magazine  for  October  1823  as 
one  of  the  scraps  iu  the  series  contributed  to  that  magazine  under  the 
title  "  Notes  from  the  Pocket- Book  of  a  Late  Opium-Eater  "  :  reprinted 
in  ISGtrin  the  last  or  posthumous  volume  of  De  Quiucey's  edition  of 
his  Collected  Writings.  De  Quincey  had  intended  to  enlarge  it ;  but 
this  was  not  done.— M. 
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walls  standing  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  or  the  appearance 
of  the  houses  on  each  side  of  a  street  as  seen  by  a  person 
looking  down  the  street  I'rom  one  extremity.  Now,  in  all 
cases,  unless  the  person  has  happened  to  observe  in  pictures 
how  it  is  that  artists  produce  these  effects,  he  will  be  utterly 
unable  to  make  the  smallest  approximation  to  it.  Yet  why  1 
For  he  has  actually  seen  the  effect  every  day  of  his  life. 
The  reason  is  that  he  allows  his  understanding  to  overrule 
his  eyes.  His  understanding,  which  includes  no  intuitive 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  vision,  can  furnish  him  with  no 
reason  why  a  line  which  is  known  and  can  be  proved  to  be 
a  horizontal  line  should  not  appear  a  horizontal  line  :  a  line 
that  made  any  angle  with  the  perpendicular  less  than  a  right 
angle  would  seem  to  him  to  indicate  that  his  houses  were  all 
tumbling  down  together.  Accordingly,  he  makes  the  line  of 
his  houses  a  horizontal  line,  and  fails,  of  course,  to  produce 
the  effect  demanded.  Here,  then,  is  one  instance  out  of 
many  in  which  not  only  the  understanding  is  allowed  to 
overrule  the  eyes,  but  where  the  understanding  is  positively 
allowed  to  obliterate  the  eyes,  as  it  were  ;  for  not  only  does 
the  man  believe  the  evidence  of  his  understanding  in  opposi- 
tion to  that  of  his  eyes,  but  (what  is  monstrous)  the  idiot  is 
not  aware  that  his  eyes  ever  gave  such  evidence.  He  does  not 
know  that  he  has  seen  (and  therefore  quoad  his  consciousness 
has  not  seen)  that  which  he  has  seen  every  day  of  his  life. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression.  My  understanding 
could  furnish  no  reason  why  the  knocking  at  the  gate  in 
Macbeth  should  produce  any  effect,  direct  or  reflected.  In 
fact,  my  understanding  said  positively  that  it  could  7iot  pro- 
duce any  effect.  But  I  knew  better  ;  I  felt  that  it  did  ;  and 
I  waited  and  clung  to  the  problem  until  further  knowledge 
should  enable  me  to  solve  it.  4j  len^^tli,  in  18]|2,  ^^r^ 
Williams  made  his  debut  cm  the.  static  of  Eatclifte  Higk\£ayi 
and'executed  those  unparalleled  murders  which  have  procured 
for  him  such  a  brilliant  and  undying  reputation.  On  which 
murders,  by  the  way,  I  must  observe  that  in  one  respect  they 
have  had  an  ill  effect,  by  making  the  connoisseur  in  murder 
very  fastidious  in  his  taste,  and  dissatisfied  by  anything  that 
has  been  since  done  in  that  line.  All  other  murders  look 
pale  by  the  deep  crimson  of  his  ;  and,  as  an  amateur  once 
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said  to  me  in  a  querulous  tone,  "  There  lias  been  absolutely 
nothing  doing  since  his  time,  or  nothing  that's  worth  speaking 
of."  But  this  is  wrong  ;  for  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  all 
men  to  be  great  artists,  and  born  with  the  genius  of  Mr. 
Williams.^  Now,  it  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  first  of 
these  murders  (that  of  the  Marrs)  the  same  incident  (of  a 
knocking  at'the  door  soon  "after -the -work  of  extermination 
was  complete)  did  actually  occur  which  the  genius  of  Shak- 
spere  has  invented ;  and  all  good  judges,  and  the  most  eminent 
dilettanti,  acknowledged  the  felicity  of  Shakspere's  suggestion 
as  soon  as  it  was  actually  realized.  Here,  then,  was  a  fresh 
proof  that  I  was  right  in  relying  on  my  own  feeling,  in 
opposition  to  my  understanding ;  and  I  again  set  myself  to 
study  the  problem.  At  length  I  solved  it  to  my  own  satis- 
faction ;  and  my  solution  is  this  : — Murder,  in  ordinary  cases, 
where  the  sympathy  is  wholly  directed  to  the  case  of  the 
murdered  person,  is  an  incident  of  coarse  and  vulgar  horror ; 
and  for  this  reason, — that  it  flings  the  interest  exclusively 
upon  the  natural  but  ignoble  instinct  by  which  we  cleave  to 
life  :  an  instinct  which,  as  being  indispensable  to  the  primal 
law  of  self-preservation,  is  the  same  in  kind  (though  different 
in  degree)  amongst  all  living  creatures.  This  instinct,  there- 
fore, because  it  annihilates  all  distinctions,  and  degrades  the 
greatest  of  men  to  the  level  of  "  the  poor  beetle  that  we  tread 
on,"  exhibits  human  nature  in  its  most  abject  and  humiliating 
attitude.  Such  an  attitude  would  little  suit  the  purposes  of 
the  poet.  What  then  must  he  do?  He  must  tkrow  the 
interest  on  the  murderer.  Our  sympathy  must  be  with  him 
(of  course  I  mean  a  sympathy  of  comprehension,  a  sympathy 
by  which  we  enter  into  his  feelings,  and  are  made  to  under- 
stand them, — not  a  sympathy  of  pity  or  approbation).^     In 

'  A  kind  of  presentiment  of  De  Quincey's  subsequent  extravaganza 
called  Alwrder  considered  as  one  of  the  Fine  Arts, — in  the  complete 
form  of  which  there  is  a  special  history  of  the  Williams  murders. — M. 

-  It  seems  almost  ludicrous  to  guard  and  explain  my  use  of  a  word 
in  a  situation  where  it  would  naturally  explain  itself.  But  it  has 
become  necessary  to  do  so,  in  consequence  of  the  uuscholarlike  use  of 
the  word  sympathy,  at  present  so  general,  by  which,  instead  of  taking 
it  in  its  proper  sense,  as  the  act  of  reproducing  in  our  minds  the  feel- 
ings of  another,  whether  for  hatred,  indignation,  love,  pity,  or  appro- 
bation, it  is  made  a  mere  synonyme  of  the  word  j^ity ;  and  hence, 
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the  murdered  person,  all  strife  of  thought,  all  flux  and  reflux 
of  passion  and  of  purpose,  are  crushed  by  one  overwhelming 
panic  ;  the  fear  of  instant  death  smites  him  "  with  its  petrific 
mace."  But  in  the  murderer,  such  a  murderer  as  a  poet  will 
condescend  to,  there  must  be  raging  some  great  storm  of 
passion, — -lealousy,  ambition,  vengeance,  hatred, — which  will 
create  a  hell  wTfEiiThinrT-aiid-in^t^tlws-hell-we  are  to  look. 
^n  Macbeth,  for  the  sake  of  gratifying  his  own  enormous 
and  teeming  faculty  of  creation,  Shakspere  has  introduced 
_tw'o  murderers  :  and,  as  usual  in  his  hancis,  they  are  remark- 
ably discriminated  :  but, — though  in  Macbeth  the  strife  of 
mind  is  greater  than  in  his  wife,  the  tiger  spirit  not  so  awake, 
and  his  feelings  caught  chiefly  by  contagion  from  her, — yet, 
as  both  were  finally  involved  in  the  guilt  of  murder,  the 
murderous  mind  of  necessity  is  finally  to  be  presumed  in 
both.  This  Avas  to  be  expressed  ;  and,  on  its  own  account,  as 
well  as  to  make  it  a  more  proportionable  antagonist  to  the 
unoff'ending  nature  of  their  victim,  "the  gracious  "Dimf-nn," 
and  adequately  to  expound  "  the  deep  damnation  of  his  taking 
ofL"  this  was  to  be  expressed  with  peculiar  energy.  We 
were  to  be  made  to  feel  that  the  human  nature, — i.e.  the 
divine  nature  of  love  and  mercy,  spread  through  the  hearts 
of  all  creatures,  and  seldom  utterly  withdrawn  from  man, — 
was  gone,  vanished,  extinct,  and  that  the  fiendish  nature  had 
taken  its  place.  And,  as  this  effect  is  marvellously  accom- 
plished in  the  dialociues  and  soliloquies  themselves,  so  it  is 
finally  consummated  by  the  expedient  under  consideration  ; 
and  it  is  to  this  that  I  now  solicit  the  reader's  attention.  If 
the  reader  has  ever  witnessed  a  wife,  daughter,  or  sister  in  a 
fainting  fit,  he  may  chance  to  have  observed  that  the  most 
affecting  moment  in  such  a  spectacle  is  that  in  which  a  sigh 
and  a  stirring  announce  the  recommencement  of  suspended 
life.  Or,  if  the  reader  has  ever  been  present  in  a  vast 
metropolis  on  the  day  when  some  great  national  idol  was 
carried  in  funeral  pomp  to  his  grave,  and,  chancing  to  walk 
near  the  course  through  which  it  passed,  has  felt  powerfully, 
in  the  silence  and  desertion  of  the  streets,  and  in  the  stagna- 
tion of  ordinary  business,  the  deep  interest  which  at  that 

instead  of  saying  "sympathy  tvith  another,"  many  writers  adopt  the 
monstrous  barbarism  of  "sympathy /or  another," 
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moment  was  possessing  the  heart  of  man, — if  all  at  once  he 
should  hear  the  death-like  stillness  broken  up  by  the  sound 
of  wheels  rattling  away  from  the  scene,  aud  making  known 
that  the  transitory  vision  was  dissolved,  he  will  be  aware 
that  at  no  moment  was  his  sense  of  the  complete  suspension 
and  pause  in  ordinary  human  concerns  so  full  and  affecting 
as  at  that  moment  when  the  suspension  ceases,  and  the 
goings-on  of  human  life  are  suddenly  resumed.  All  action 
in  any  direction  is  best  expounded,  measured,  and  made 
apprehensible,  by  reaction.  Now,  apply  this  to  the  case  in 
Macbeth.  Here,  as  i  have  said,  the  retiring  of  the  human 
heart  and  the  entrance  of  the  fiendish  heart  was  to  be 
expressed  and  made  sensible.  Another  world  has  stept  in  ; 
and  the  murderers  are  taken  out  of  the  region  of  human 
things,  human  purposes,  human  desires.  They  are  trans- 
figured :  Lady  Macbeth  is  "  unsexed  "  ;  Macbeth  has  forgot 
that  he  was  born  of  woman ;  both  are  conformed  to  the 
image  of  devils  ;  and  the  world  of  devils  is  suddenly  revealejj. 
But  how  shall  this  be  conveyed  and  made  palpable  f^In 
order  that  a  new  world  may  step  in,  this  world  must  for  a 
time  disappear.  The  murderers  and  the  murder  must  be 
insulated — cut  oft"  by  an  immeasurable  gulf  from  the  ordinary 
tide  and  succession  of  human  affairs  —  locked  up  and 
sequestered  in  some  deep  recess  ;  we  must  be  made  sensible 
that  the  world  of  ordinai'y  life  is  suddenly  arrested,  laid 
asleep,  tranced,  racked  into  a  dread  armistice ;  time  must  be 
annihilated,  relation  to  things  without  abolished  ;  and  all 
must  pass  self- withdrawn  into  a  deep  syncope  and  suspension 
of  earthly  passion.  Hence  it  is  that,  when  the  deed  is  done, 
when  the  work  of  darkness  is  perfect,  then  the  world  of 
darkness  passes  away  like  a  pageantry  in  the  clouds  :  the 
knocking  at  the  gate  is  heard,  and  it  makes  known  audibly 
that  the  reaction  has  commenced  ;  the  human  has  made  its 
reflux  upon  the  fiendish ;  the  pulses  of  life  are  beginning  to 
beat  again  ;  and  the  re-establishment  of  the  goings-on  of  the 
world  in  which  we  live  first  makes  us  profoundly  sensible  of 
the  awful  parenthesis  that  had  suspended  them^ 

0  mighty  poet !  Thy  works  are  not  as  rtiose  of  other 
men,  simply  and  merely  great  works  of  art,  but  are  also 
like  the  phenomena  of  nature,  like  the  sun  and  the  sea,  the 
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stars  and  the  flowers,  like  frost  and  snow,  rain  and  dew, 
hail-storm  and  thunder,  which  arc  to  be  studied  with  entire 
submission  of  our  own  faculties,  and  in  the  perfect  faith  that 
in  them  there  can  be  no  too  much  or  too  little,  nothing  use- 
less or  inert,  but  that,  the  farther  we  press  in  our  discoveries, 
the  more  we  shall  see  proofs  of  design  and  self-supporting 
arrangement  where  the  careless  eye  had  seen  nothing  but 
accident  I 


EARLY  MEMORIALS  OF  GRASMEREi 

Soon  after  my  return  to  Oxford  in  1807-8,^  I  received  a 
letter  from  Miss  Wordswortli,  asking  for  any  suLscriptions  I 
'might  succeed  in  obtaining  amongst  my  college  friends  in 

^  Appeared  originally,  with  the  title  Recollections  of  Orasmere,  in 
Tail's  Edinburgh  Magazine  for  September  1839,  as  one  of  the  series 
of  articles  which  De  Quincey  had  begun  to  contribute  to  that  periodical 
in  1834  under  the  title  of  "Sketches  of  Life  and  Manners  from  tlie 
Autobiography  of  an  English  Opium-Eater,"  with  the  alternative  title 
of  "Lake  Keminiscences  from  1807  to  1830"  for  a  portion  of  them. 
When  De  Quincey  reprinted  the  paper  in  1854,  in  vol.  ii  of  the  Collect- 
ive Edition  of  his  Writings,  it  was  under  its  new  title  of  Early 
Memorials  of  Grasmere,  but  still  as  one  of  the  series  of  his  Autobio- 
graphic Sketches — with  its  place  in  that  series  altered,  however,  so  as 
to  make  it  the  first  of  his  papers  of  "  Lake  Reminiscences,"  preceding 
and  introducing  those  on  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  and  Southey.  This 
arrangement  was  retained  in  Messrs.  Black's  sixteen-volume  reissue 
of  the  Collective  Writings.  But,  though  thus  originally  interjected 
into  the  series  of  De  Quincey's  Autobiographic  Sketclies,  the  paper  is 
really  independent,  and  quite  different  in  kind  from  the  rest  of  that 
series.  Accordingly,  it  is  best  presented  by  itself  as  a  specimen  of  De 
Quincey's  descriptive  and  narrative  art  in  commemorating  a  tragic 
incident  of  real  English  life  which  happened  in  the  Lake  District  about 
the  time  of  his  own  first  acquaintance  with  tliat  district.  The  words 
"  Early  INIemorials  of  Giasmere,"  as  the  reader  soon  finds,  do  not 
mean  "  Memou'S  of  Grasmere  in  Early  Times,"  or  "Antiquities  of 
Grasmere,"  or  anything  of  that  kind.  It  is  to  De  Quincey  himself,  as 
associated  with  Grasmere,  that  the  word  "  Early  "  has  reference  ;  and 
A  Tale  of  Grasmere  when  1  first  knew  it  would  be  a  more  exact  title. 
— On  comparing  De  Quincey's  reprint  of  1854  with  the  original  in 
Tail's  Magazine  for  September  1839,  I  have  found  that  he  bestowed 
great  pains  on  the  revision,  and  made  considerable  changes.  These, 
I  think,  were  all  improvements.  —  M. 

2  After  one  week  of  what  he  calls  "  delightful  intercourse  "  with 
the  ^loet  and  the  poet's  admirable  sister  Dorothy  Wordsworth,  be  liad 
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aid  of  the  funds  then  raising  on  belialf  of  an  orphan  family, 
who  had  become  such  by  an  affecting  tragedy  that  had 
occurred  within  a  few  weeks  from  my  visit  to  Grasmere. 

Miss  Wordsworth's  simple  but  fervid  memoir  not  being 
within  my  reach  at  this  moment,^  I  must  trust  to  ray  own 
recollections  and  my  own  impressions  to  retrace  the  story ; 
which,  after  all,  is  not  much  of  a  story  to  excite  or  to  im- 
press, unless  for  those  who  can  find  a  siifficient  interest  in 
the  trials  and  calamities  of  hard-working  peasants,  and  can 
reverence  the  fortitude  which,  being  lodged  in  so  frail  a 
tenement  as  the  person  of  a  little  girl,  not  much,  if  anything, 
above  nine  years  old,  could  face  an  occasion  of  sudden 
mysterious  abandonment,  and  could  tower  up,  during  one 
night,  into  the  perfect  energies  of  womanhood,  under  the 
mere  pressure  of  difficulty,  and  under  the  sense  of  new-born 
responsibilities  awfully  bequeathed  to  her,  and  in  the  most 
lonely,  perhajjs,  of  English  habitations. 

The  little  valley  of  Easedale, — Avhicli,  and  the  neighbour- 
hood of  which,  were  the  scenes  of  these  interesting  events, — 
is  on  its  own  account  one  of  the  most  impressive  solitudes 
amongst  the  mountains  of  the  Lake  district ;  and  I  must 
pause  to  describe  it.  Easedale  is  impressive  as  a  solitude  ; 
for  the  depth  of  the  seclusion  is  brought  out  and  forced  more 
pointedly  upon  the  feelings  by  the  thin  scattering  of  houses 
over  its  sides,  and  over  the  surface  of  what  may  be  called  its 
floor.  These  are  not  above  six  at  the  most  ;  and  one,  the 
remotest  of  the  whole,  was  initenanted  for  all  the  thirty 
years  of  my  acquaintance  with  the  place.  Secondly,  it  is 
impressive  from  the  excessive  loveliness  which  adorns  its 
little  area.  This  is  broken  up  into  small  fields  and  miniature 
meadows,  separated,  not — as  too  often  hapj^ens,  with  sad 
injury  to  the  beauty  of  the  Lake  country — by  stone  walls, 

left  Grasmere  "about  the  12Ui  of  November  1807,"  to  return  to 
Oxford,  wliere  he  had  been  a  student  in  Worcester  College  since  1803. 
He  was  then  twenty-two  years  of  age. — M. 

1  From  some  sentences  of  the  original  paper  of  1839,  omitted  in 
the  reprint,  it  appears  that  tiie  "  memoir  "  here  spoken  of  was  one 
which  Dorothy  Wordsworth  had  drawn  wyi  by  way  of  a  circuLar  appeal 
to  charitable  persons,  but  with  a  special  view  of  its  comiug  into  the 
bands  of  Queen  Charlotte  and  the  other  ladies  of  the  royal  family, 
—  M. 
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but  sometimes  by  little  hedgerows,  sometimes  by  little  spark- 
ling, pebbly  "  becks,"  lustrous  to  the  very  bottom,  and  not 
too  broad  for  a  child's  flying  leap,  and  sometimes  by  wild 
self-sown  woodlands  of  birch,  alder,  holly,  mountain  ash,  and 
hazel,  that  meander  through  the  valley,  intervening  the 
difl'eient  estates  with  natural  sylvan  marches,  and  giving 
cheerfulness  in  winter  by  the  bright  scarlet  of  their  berries. 
It  is  the  character  of  all  the  northern  English  valleys,  as  I 
have  already  remarked,— and  it  is  a  character  first  noticed 
by  Wordsworth — that  they  assume,  in  their  bottom  areas, 
the  level,  floor-like  shape,  making  everywhere  a  direct  angle 
with  the  surrounding  hills,  and  definitely  marking  out  the 
margin  of  their  outlines  ;  whereas  the  Welsh  valleys  have 
too  often  the  glaring  imperfection  of  the  basin  shape,  which 
allows  no  sense  of  any  flat  area  or  valley  surface  :  the  hills 
are  already  commencing  at  the  verj^  centre  of  what  is  called 
the  level  area.  The  little  valley  of  Easedale  is,  in  this 
respect,  as  highly  finished  as  in  every  other  ;  and  in  the 
Westmorland  spring,  which  may  be  considered  May  and  the 
earlier  half  of  June,  whilst  the  grass  in  the  meadows  is  yet 
short  from  the  habit  of  keeping  the  sheep  on  it  until  a  much 
later  period  than  elsewhere  (viz.  until  the  mountains  are  so 
far  cleared  of  snoAV  and  the  probability  of  storms  as  to  make 
it  safe  to  send  them  out  on  their  summer  migration),  it 
folloM's  naturally  that  the  little  fields  in  Easedale  have  the 
most  lawny  appearance,  and,  from  the  humidity  of  the  West- 
morland ^  climate,  the  most  verdant  that  it  is  possible  to 
imagine.  But  there  is  a  third  advantage  possessed  by  this 
Easedale,  above  other  rival  valleys,  in  the  sublimity  of  its 
mountain  barriers.  In  one  of  its  many  rocky  recesses  is 
seen  a  "  force  "  (such  is  the  local  name  for  a  cataract),  white 
with  foam,  descending  at  all  seasons  with  considerable 
strength,  and,  after  the  melting  of  snows,  with  an  Alpine 
violence.      Follow   the    leading   of   this    "  force "    for  three 

^  It  is  iiretty  generally  known,  perhaps,  that  Westmorland  and 
Devonshire  are  the  two  rainiest  counties  in  England.  At  Kirby 
Lonsdale,  lying  just  on  the  outer  margin  of  the  Lake  district,  one-fifth 
more  rain  is  computed  to  fall  than  in  the  adjacent  counties  on  the 
same  western  side  of  England.  But  it  is  also  notorious  that  the 
western  side  of  the  island  universally  is  more  rainy  than  the  east. 
Collins  called  it  the  showery  west. 
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quarters  of  a  mile,  and  you  come  to  a  little  mountain  lake, 
locally  termed  a  "  tarn,"  ^  the  very  finest  and  most  gloomily 
sublime  of  its  class.  From  this  tarn  it  was,  I  doubt  not, 
though  applying  it  to  another,  that  Wordsworth  drew  the 
circumstances  of  his  general  description.  And  far  beyond 
this  "  enormous  barrier,"  that  thus  imprisons  the  very  winds, 
tower  upwards  the  aspiring  heads  (usually  enveloped  in  cloud 
and  mist)  of  Glaramara,  Bow  Fell,  and  the  other  fells  of 
Langdale  Head  and  Borrowdale.  Easedale,  in  its  relation  to 
Grasmere,  is  a  chamber  within  a  chamber,  or  rather  a  closet 
within  a  chamber — a  chapel  within  a  cathedral  —  a  little 
private  oratory  within  a  chapel.  The  sole  approach,  as  I 
have  mentioned,  is  from  Grasmere  ;  and  some  one  outlet 
there  must  inevitably  be  in  every  vale  tliat  can  be  interesting 
to  a  human  occupant,  since  without  water  it  would  not  be 
habitable,  and  running  water  must  force  an  egress  for  itself, 
and,  consequently,  an  ingress  for  the  reader  and  myself.  But, 
properly  speaking,  there  is  no  other.  For,  when  you  explore 
the  remoter  end  of  the  vale,  at  which  you  suspect  some 
communication  with  the  world  outside,  you  find  before  you 
a  most  formidable  amount  of  climbing,  the  extent  of  which 
can  hardly  be  measured  wliere  there  is  no  solitary  object  of 
human  workmanship  or  vestige  of  animal  life, — not  a  sheep- 
track,  not  a  shepherd's  hovel,  but  rock  and  heath,  heath  and 
rock,  tossed  about  in  monotonous  confusion.  And,  after  the 
ascent  is  mastered,  you  descend  into  a  second  vale — long, 
narrow,  sterile — known  by  the  name  of  "  Far  Easedale "  : 
from  which  point,  if  you  could  drive  a  tunnel  under  the  ever- 
lasting hills,  perhaps  six  or  seven  miles  might  bring  you  to 
the  nearest  habitation  of  man,  in  Borrowdale  ;  but,  going 
over  the  mountains,  the  road  cannot  be  less  than  twelve  or 
fourteen,  and,  in  point  of  fatigue,  at  the  least  twenty.  This 
long  valley,  which  is  really  terrific  at  noonday,  from  its  utter 

1  A  tarn  is  a  lake,  generally  (perhaps  always)  a  small  one,  and 
always,  as  I  think  (but  this  I  have  heard  disputed),  lying  above  the 
level  of  the  inhabited  valleys  and  the  large  lakes  ;  and  subject  to  this 
farther  restriction,  first  noticed  by  Wordsworth,  that  it  has  no  main 
feeder.  Now,  this  latter  accident  of  the  tldnf/  at  once  explains  and 
authenticates  my  account  of  the  word,  viz.  that  it  is  the  Danish  word 
taarcn  (a  trickling  of  tears),  a  deposit  of  waters  from  the  weeping  of 
rain  down  the  smooth  faces  of  the  rocks. 
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loneliness  and  desolation,  completes  the  defences  of  little 
sylvan  Easedale.  There  is  one  door  into  it  from  the  Gras- 
mere  side  ;  but  that  door  is  obscure  ;  and  on  every  other 
quarter  there  is  no  door  at  all  ;  not  any,  the  i-oughest,  access, 
but  such  as  would  demand  a  day's  walking. 

Such  is  the  solitude — so  deep  and  so  rich  in  miniature 
beauty — of  Easedale  ;  and  in  this  solitude  it  was  that  George 
and  Sarah  Green,  two  poor  and  hard-working  peasants,  dwelt, 
with  a  numerous  family  of  small  children.  Poor  as  they 
were,  they  had  won  the  general  respect  of  the  neighbourhood, 
from  the  uncomplaining  firmness  with  which  they  bore  the 
hardships  of  their  lot,  and  from  the  decent  attire  in  which 
the  good  mother  of  the  family  contrived  to  send  out  her 
children  to  the  Grasmere  parish-school.  It  is  a  custom,  and 
a  very  ancient  one,  in  Westmorland  —  the  same  custom 
(resting  on  the  same  causes)  I  have  witnessed  also  in  southern 
Scotland — that  any  sale  by  auction  of  household  furniture 
(and  seldom  a  month  passes  without  something  of  the  sort) 
forms  an  excuse  for  the  good  women,  throughout  the  Avhole 
circumference  of  perhaps  four  or  five  valleys,  to  assemble  at 
the  place  of  sale,  with  the  nominal  purpose  of  buying  some- 
thing they  may  happen  to  want.  A  sale,  except  it  were  of 
the  sort  exclusively  interesting  to  farming  men,  is  a  kind  of 
general  intimation  to  the  country,  from  the  owner  of  the 
property,  that  he  will,  on  that  afternoon,  be  "  at  home  "  to 
all  comers,  and  hopes  to  see  as  large  an  attendance  as  possible. 
Accordingly,  it  was  the  almost  invariable  custom — and  often, 
too,  when  the  parties  were  far  too  poor  for  such  an  effort  of 
hospitality — to  make  ample  provision,  not  of  eatables,  but 
of  liquor,  for  all  who  came.  Even  a  gentleman  Avho  should 
happen  to  present  himself  on  such  a  festal  occasion,  by  way 
of  seeing  the  "  humours  "  of  the  scene,  was  certain  of  meeting 
the  most  cordial  welcome.  The  good  woman  of  the  house 
more  particularly  testified  her  sense  of  the  honour  done  to 
her,  and  was  sure  to  seek  out  some  cherished  and  solitary 
article  of  china — a  wreck  from  a  century  back — in  order  that 
he,  being  a  porcelain  man  among  so  many  delf  men  and 
women,  might  have  a  porcelain  cup  to  drink  from. 

The  main  secret   of  attraction  at   these  sales — many  of 
which    I    have    attended — was   the   social  rendezvous  thus 
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effected  between  parties  so  remote  from  each  other  (either 
by  real  distance  or  by  virtual  distance  resulting  from  the 
separation  effected  by  mountains  3000  feet  high)  that,  in 
fact,  without  some  such  common  object,  they  would  not  be 
likely  to  hear  of  each  other  for  months,  or  actually  to  meet 
for  years.  This  principal  charm  of  the  "  gathering," 
seasoned,  doubtless,  to  many  by  the  certain  anticipation  that 
the  whole  budget  of  rural  gossip  would  then  and  there  be 
opened,  was  not  assuredly  diminished  to  the  men  by  the 
anticipation  of  excellent  ale  (usually  brewed  six  or  seven 
weeks  before,  in  preparation  for  the  event),  and  possibly  of 
still  more  excellent  fowsoivdy  (a  combination  of  ale,  spirits, 
and  spices) ;  nor  to  the  women  by  some  prospect,  not  so 
inevitably  fulfilled,  but  pretty  certain  in  a  liberal  house,  of 
communicating  their  news  over  excellent  tea.  Even  the 
auctioneer  was  always  a  character  in  the  drama :  he  was 
always  a  rustic  old  humourist,  and  a  jovial  drunkard, 
privileged  in  certain  good-humoured  liberties  and  jokes  with 
all  bidders,  gentle  or  simjjle,  and  furnished  with  an  ancient 
inheritance  of  jests  appropriate  to  the  articles  ofl'ered  for  sale, 
— jests  that  had,  doubtless,  done  their  office  from  Elizabeth's 
golden  days,  but  no  more,  on  that  account,  failing  of  their 
expected  eft'ect,  with  either  man  or  woman  of  this  nineteenth 
century,  than  the  sun  fails  to  gladden  the  heart  because  it  is 
that  same  old  superannuated  sun  that  has  gladdened  it  for 
thousands  of  years. 

One  thing,  however,  in  mere  justice  to  the  Dalesmen  of 
Westmorland  and  Cumberland,  I  am  bound  in  this  place  to 
record.  Often  as  I  have  been  at  these  sales,  and  years 
before  even  a  scattering  of  gentry  began  to  attend,  yet  so 
true  to  the  natural  standard  of  politeness  was  the  decorum 
uniformly  maintained  that  even  the  old  bufibon  of  an 
auctioneer  never  forgot  himself  so  far  as  to  found  upon  any 
article  of  furniture  a  jest  fitted  to  call  up  a  painful  blush  in 
any  woman's  face.  He  might,  perhaps,  go  so  far  as  to 
awaken  a  little  rosy  confusion  upon  some  young  bride's 
countenance,  when  pressing  a  cradle  upon  her  attention  ;  but 
never  did  I  hear  him  utter,  nor  would  he  have  been  tolerated 
in  uttering,  a  scurrilous  or  disgusting  jest,  such  as  might 
easily  have  been  suggested  by  something  offered  at  a  house- 
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hold  sale.  Such,  jests  as  these  I  heard  for  the  first  tiitie  at 
a  sale  in  Grasmere  in  1814  ;  aud,  I  am  ashamed  to  say  it, 
from  some  "  gentlemen  "  of  a  great  city.  And  it  grieved  me 
to  see  the  effect,  as  it  expressed  itself  upon  the  manly  faces 
of  the  grave  Dalesmen — a  sense  of  insult  offered  to  their 
women,  who  met  in  confiding  reliance  upon  tlie  forbearance 
of  the  men,  and  upon  their  regard  for  the  dignity  of  the 
female  sex  ;  this  feeling  struggling  with  the  habitual  respect 
they  are  inclined  to  sliow  towards  what  they  suppose  gentle 
blood  and  superior  education.  Taken  generally,  however, 
these  w^ere  the  most  picturesque  and  festal  meetings  which 
the  manners  of  the  country  produced.  There  you  saw  all 
ages  and  both  sexes  assembled  ;  there  you  saw  old  men 
whose  heads  would  have  been  studies  for  Guido  ;  there  you 
saw  the  most  colossal  and  stately  figures  amongst  the  young 
men  that  England  has  to  show ;  there  the  most  beautiful 
young  women.  There  it  was  that  the  social  benevolence,  the 
innocent  mirth,  and  the  neighbourly  kindness  of  the  people, 
most  delightfully  expanded,  and  expressed  themselves  with 
the  least  reserve. 

To  such  a  scene  it  was, — to  a  sale  of  domestic  furniture 
at  the  house  of  some  proprietor  in  Langdale, — that  George 
and  Sarah  Green  set  forward  in  the  forenoon  of  a  day  fated 
to  be  their  last  on  earth.  The  sale  was  to  take  place  in 
Langdalehead ;  to  which,  from  their  own  cottage  in  Ease- 
dale,  it  was  possible  in  daylight,  and  supposing  no  mist  upon 
the  hills,  to  find  out  a  short  cut  of  not  more  than  five  or  six 
miles.  By  this  route  they  went ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
snow  lay  on  the  ground,  they  reached  their  destination  in 
safety.  The  attendance  at  the  sale  must  have  been 
diminished  by  the  rigorous  state  of  the  weather  ;  but  still 
the  scene  Avas  a  gay  one  as  usual.  Sarah  Green,  though  a 
good  aud  worthy  woman  in  her  maturer  years,  had  been 
imprudent,  and — as  the  merciful  judgment  of  the  country  is 
apt  to  express  it — "unfortunate"  in  her  youth.  She  had  an 
elder  daughter,  who  was  illegitimate  ;  and  I  believe  the 
father  of  this  girl  was  dead.  The  girl  herself  was  grown  ujj ; 
and  the  peculiar  solicitude  of  poor  Sarah's  maternal  heart 
was  at  this  time  called  forth  on  her  behalf :  she  wished  to 
see  her  placed  in  a  very  respectable  house,  where  the  mistress 
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was  distinguished  for  her  notable  qualities,  and  for  success  in 
forming  good  servants.  This  object, — as  important  to  Sarah 
Green  in  the  narrow  range  of  her  cares  as,  in  a  more  exalted 
family,  it  might  be  to  obtain  a  ship  for  a  lieutenant  that  had 
passed  as  master  and  commander,  or  to  get  him  "  posted," — 
occupied  her  almost  throughout  the  sale.  A  doubtful 
answer  had  been  given  to  her  application  ;  and  Sarah  was 
going  about  the  crowd,  and  weaving  her  person  in  and  out, 
in  order  to  lay  hold  of  this  or  that  intercessor  who  might 
have,  or  might  seem  to  have,  some  weight  with  the  principal 
person  concerned. 

This  I  think  it  interesting  to  notice,  as  the  last  occupation 
which  is  known  to  have  stirred  the  pulses  of  her  heart.  An 
illegitimate  child  is  everywhere,  even  in  the  indulgent 
society  of  Westmorland  Dalesmen,  under  some  cloud  of  dis- 
countenance 1  ;  so  that  Sarah  Green  might  consider  her  duty 
to  be  the  stronger  towards  this  child  of  her  "  misfortune." 
And  she  probably  had  another  reason  for  her  anxiety — as 
some  words  dropped  by  her  on  this  evening  led  people  to 
presume — in  her  conscientious  desire  to  introduce  her 
daughter  into  a  sitiiation  less  perilous  than  that  which  had 
compassed  her  own  youthful  steps  with  snares.  If  so,  it  is 
painful  to  know  that  the  virtuous  wish,  whose 

"  Vital  warmth 
Gave  the  last  human  motion  to  her  heart," 

should  not  have  been  fulfilled.  She  was  a  woman  of  ardent 
and  affectionate  spirit ;  of  which  ]\Iiss  Wordsworth  gave  me 
some  circumstantial  and  affecting  instances.  This  ardour  it 
was,  and  her  impassioned  manner,  that  drew  attention  to 
what  she  did  ;  for,  otherwise,  she  was  too  poor  a  person  to 
be  important  in  the  estimation  of  strangers,  and,  of  all 
possible  situations,  to  be  important  at  a  sale,  where  the 
public  attention  was   naturally  fixed   upon   the   chief  pur- 

^  But  still  nothing  at  all  in  England  by  comparison  with  its 
gloomy  excess  in  Scotland.  In  the  present  generation  the  rancorous 
bigotry  of  this  feeling  has  been  considerably  mitigated.  But,  if  the 
reader  wishes  to  view  it  in  its  ancient  strength,  I  advise  him  to  look 
into  the  "Life  of  Alexander  Alexander"  (2  vols.  1830).  He  was  a 
poor  outcast,  whose  latter  days  were  sheltered  from  ruin  by  the 
munificence  of  the  late  Mr.  Blackwood,  senior. 
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chasers,  and  tlie  attention  of  the  purchasers  fixed  upon  the 
chief  competitors.  Hence  it  happened  that,  after  she  ceased 
to  challenge  notice  by  the  emphasis  of  her  solicitations  for 
her  daughter,  she  ceased  to  be  noticed  at  all ;  and  nothing 
was  recollected  of  her  subsequent  beliaviour  until  the  time 
arrived  for  general  separation.  This  time  was  considerably 
after  sunset  ;  and  the  final  recollections  of  the  crowd  with 
respect  to  George  and  Sarah  Green  were  that,  upon  their 
intention  being  understood  to  retrace  their  morning  path, 
and  to  attempt  the  perilous  task  of  dropping  down  into 
Easedale  from  the  mountains  above  Langdalehead,  a  sound 
of  remonstrance  arose  from  many  quarters.  However,  at 
such  a  moment,  when  everybody  was  in  the  hurry  of 
departure,  and  to  such  persons  (persons,  I  mean,  so  mature 
in  years  and  in  local  knowledge),  the  opposition  could  not 
be  very  obstinate  :  party  after  party  rode  off ;  the  meeting 
melted  away,  or,  as  the  northern  phrase  is,  scaled  ^  ;  and  at 
length  nobody  was  left  of  any  weight  that  could  pretend  to 
influence  the  decision  of  elderly  people.  They  quitted  the 
scene,  professing  to  obey  some  advice  or  other  upon  the 
choice  of  roads  ;  but,  at  as  early  a  point  as  they  could  do  so 
unobserved,  began  to  ascend  the  hills  everywhere  open  from 
the  rude  carriage-way.  After  this  they  were  seen  no  more. 
They  had  disappeared  into  the  cloud  of  death.  Voices  were 
heard,  some  hours  afterwards,  from  the  mountains — voices,  as 
some  thought,  of  alarm  :  others  said.  No, — that  it  was  only  the 
voices  of  jovial  people,  carried  by  the  wind  into  uncertain  re- 
gions.   The  result  was  that  no  attention  was  paid  to  the  sounds. 

'  "  Scaled  "  : — Scale  is  a  verb  both  active  and  ueutcT.  I  use  it 
here  as  a  neuter  verb,  iu  the  sense  (a  Cumberland  sense)  of  separating 
to  all  the  points  of  the  compass.  But  by  Shakspere  it  is  used  in  an 
active  or  transitive  sense.  Speaking  of  some  secret  news,  he  says, 
"We'll  scale  it  a  little  more" — i.e.  spread  it  in  all  directions, and  dis- 
entangle its  complexities.  [Not  quite  correct.  The  passage  is  in 
Coriolanus  I.  1,  where  Meneiuus  Agrippn,  when  about  to  tell  the 
citizens  the  story  of  the  rebellion  of  the  Belly  against  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  body,  says  they  may  have  heard  it  already,  but  he  will 
scale't  a  Utile  more.  Another  reading  of  the  phrase,  however,  is 
s'ale't ;  and  the  Cambridge  editors  adopt  this  reading. — Scale  iu  the 
sense  of  disperse  is  one  of  the  commonest  of  Scottish  words  :  e.g.  "the 
kirk  was  sc<di7i' "  for  "  the  service  was  over  and  the  congregatiou  was 
dispei'sing  itself," — 51.] 
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That  night,  in  little  peaceful  Easedale,  six  children  sat  by 
a  peat  fire,  expecting  the  return  of  their  parents,  upon  whom 
they  depended  for  their  daily  bread.  Let  a  day  pass,  and 
they  were  starving.  Every  sound  was  heard  with  anxiety ; 
for  all  this  was  reported  many  hundred  times  to  Miss  Words- 
worth, and  to  those  who,  like  myself,  were  never  wearied  of 
hearing  the  details.  Every  sound,  every  echo  amongst  the 
hills,  was  listened  to  for  five  hours,  from  seven  to  twelve. 
At  length  the  eldest  girl  of  the  family — about  nine  years  old 
— told  her  little  brothers  and  sisters  to  go  to  bed.  They  had 
been  trained  to  obedience ;  and  all  of  them,  at  the  voice  of 
their  eldest  sister,  went  off  fearfully  to  their  beds.  What 
could  be  their  fears  it  is  difficult  to  say;  they  had  no  know- 
ledge to  instruct  them  in  the  dangers  of  tlie  hills  ;  but  the 
eldest  sister  always  averred  that  they  had  as  deep  a  solicitude 
as  she  herself  had  about  their  parents.  Doubtless  she  had 
communicated  her  fears  to  them.  Some  time  in  the  course 
of  the  evening — but  it  was  late,  and  after  midnight — the 
moon  arose,  and  shed  a  torrent  of  light  upon  the  Langdale 
fells,  which  had  already,  long  hours  before,  witnessed  in 
darkness  the  deatli  of  their  parents. 

That  night,  and  the  following  morning,  came  a  further 
and  a  heavier  fall  of  snow  ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  poor 
children  were  completely  imprisoned,  and  cut  off  from  all 
possibility  of  communicating  with  their  next  neighbours. 
The  brook  was  too  much  for  them  to  leap  ;  and  the  little, 
crazy  wooden  bridge  could  not  be  crossed,  or  even  approached 
with  safety,  from  the  drifting  of  the  snow  having  made  it 
impossible  to  ascertain  the  exact  situation  of  some  treacherous 
hole  in  its  timbers,  which,  if  trod  upon,  would  have  let  a 
small  child  drop  through  into  the  rapid  waters.  Their 
parents  did  not  return.  For  some  hours  of  the  morning  tlie 
children  clung  to  the  hope  that  the  extreme  severity  of  the 
night  had  tempted  them  to  sleep  in  Langdale  ;  but  this  hope 
forsook  them  as  the  day  wore  away.  Their  father,  George 
Green,  had  served  as  a  soldier,  and  was  an  active  man,  of 
ready  resources,  who  would  not,  under  any  circumstances, 
have  failed  to  force  a  road  back  to  his  family,  had  he  been 
still  living  ;  and  this  reflection,  or  rather  semi-conscious  feel- 
ing, which  the  awfulness  of  their  situation  forced  upon  the 
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minds  of  all  but  the  mere  infants,  awakened  them  to  the 
whole  extent  of  their  calamity.  "Wonderful  it  is  to  see  the 
effect  of  sudden  misery,  sudden  grief,  or  sudden  fear,  in 
sharpening  (where  they  do  not  utterly  upset)  the  intellectual 
perceptions.  Instances  must  have  fallen  in  the  way  of  most 
of  us.  And  I  have  noticed  frequently  that  even  sudden  and 
intense  bodily  pain  forms  part  of  the  machinery  employed  by 
nature  for  quickening  the  development  of  the  mind.  The 
perceptions  of  infants  are  not,  in  fact,  excited  by  graduated 
steps  and  continuously,  but  |ie?"  salUim,  and  by  unequal  starts. 
At  least,  within  the  whole  range  of  my  own  experience,  I 
have  remarked  that,  after  any  very  severe  fit  of  those  peculiar 
pains  to  which  the  delicate  digestive  organs  of  most  infants 
are  liable,  there  always  became  apparent  on  the  following  day 
a  very  considerable  increase  of  vital  energy  and  of  quickened 
attention  to  the  objects  around  them.  The  poor  desolate 
children  of  Blentarn  Ghyll,^  hourly  becoming  more  pathetic- 
ally convinced  that  they  were  orphans,  gave  many  evidences 
of  this  awaking  power  as  lodged,  by  a  providential  arrange- 
ment, in  situations  of  trial  that  most  require  it.  They 
huddled  together,  in  the  evening,  round  their  hearth-fire  of 
peats,  and  held  their  little  family  councils  upon  what  was  to 
be  done  towards  any  chance — if  chance  remained — of  yet 
giving  aid  to  their  parents  ;  for  a  slender  hope  had  sprung 
up  that  some  hovel  or  sheepfold  might  have  furnished  them 
a  screen  (or,  in  Westmorland  phrase,  a  bidd  ^)  against  the 

^  Wordsworth's  conjecture  as  to  the  origin  of  the  name  is  probably 
the  true  one.  There  is,  at  a  little  elevation  above  the  place,  a  small 
concave  tract  of  ground,  shaped  like  the  bed  of  a  tarn.  Some  causes 
having  diverted  the  supplies  of  water,  at  some  remote  period,  from  the 
little  reservoir,  the  tarn  has  probably  disappeared  ;  but,  the  bed,  and 
other  indications  of  a  tarn  (particularly  a  little  ghyll,  or  steep  rocky 
cleft  for  discharging  the  water),  having  remained  as  memorials  that  it 
once  existed,  tlie  country  people  have  called  it  the  Blind  Tarn — the 
tarn  which  wants  its  eye,  in  wanting  the  luminous  sparkle  of  the 
waters  of  right  belonging  to  it. 

-  Another  instance  of  a  word  common  to  the  vocabulary  of  the 
English  Lake  district  and  that  of  Scotland.  Bidd  in  Scotch  means 
"a  shelter,"  ami  is  a  word  of  fine  and  tender  associations  in  that 
sense.  "  Better  a  wee  buss  than  nae  bield  "  ("  Better  a  small  bush  than 
no  shelter  at  all ")  is  an  old  Scottish  proverb,  of  which  Burns  was 
particularly  fond. — M. 
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weather  quarter  of  the  storm,  in  which  hovel  they  might  even 
now  be  lying  snowed  np  ;  and,  secondly,  as  regarded  then> 
selves,  in  what  way  they  were  to  make  known  their  situation, 
in  case  the  snow  should  continue  or  should  increase  ;  for 
starvation  stared  them  in  the  face  if  they  should  be  confined 
for  many  days  to  their  house. 

Meantime,  the  eldest  sister,  little  Agnes,  though  sadly 
alarmed,  and  feeling  the  sensation  of  eeriness  as  twiliglit  came 
on  and  she  looked  out  from  the  cottage-door  to  the  dreadful 
fells  on  wliich,  too  probably,  her  parents  were  lying  corpses  (and 
possibly  not  many  hundred  yards  from  their  own  threshold), 
yet  exerted  herself  to  take  all  tlie  measures  which  their  own 
prospects  made  prudent.  And  she  told  Miss  Wordsworth 
that,  in  the  midst  of  the  oppression  on  her  little  spirit  from 
vague  ghostly  terrors,  she  did  not  fail,  however,  to  draw 
some  comfort  from  the  consideration  that  the  very  same 
causes  which  produced  their  danger  in  one  direction  sheltered 
them  from  danger  of  another  kind, — such  dangers  as  she 
knew,  from  books  that  she  had  read,  would  have  threatened 
a  little  desolate  flock  of  children  in  other  parts  of  England  ; 
for  she  considered  thankfully  that,  if  tlteij  could  not  get  oxit  into 
Grasmere,  on  the  other  hand  bad  men,  and  wild  seafaring 
foreigners,  who  sometimes  passsed  along  tlie  high  road  even 
in  that  vale,  could  not  get  to  them  ;  and  that,  as  to  their 
neighbours,  so  far  from  having  anytliing  to  fear  in  that 
quarter,  their  greatest  apprehension  was  lest  they  might  not 
be  able  to  acquaint  them  with  their  situation  ;  but  that,  if 
this  could  be  accomplislied,  the  very  sternest  amongst  them 
were  kind-hearted  peojDle,  that  would  contend  with  each 
other  for  the  privilege  of  assisting  them.  Somewhat  cheered 
with  these  thoughts,  and  having  caused  all  her  brothers  and 
sisters — except  the  two  little  things,  not  yet  of  a  fit  age — to 
kneel  down  and  say  the  prayers  which  they  had  been  taught, 
this  admirable  little  maiden  turned  herself  to  every  house- 
hold task  that  could  have  proved  useful  to  them  in  a  long 
captivity.  First  of  all,  upon  some  recollection  that  the  clock 
was  nearly  going  down,  she  wound  it  up.  Next,  she  took 
all  the  milk  which  remained  from  what  her  mother  had  pro- 
vided for  the  children's  consumption  during  her  absence  and 
for  the  breakfast  of  the  following  morning,  —  this  luckily 
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was  still  in  sufficient  plenty  for  two  clays'  consumption 
(skimmed  or  "  blue ''  milk  being  only  one  halfpenny  a  quart, 
and  the  quart  a  most  redundant  one,  in  Grasmere), — this  she 
took  and  scalded,  so  as  to  save  it  from  turning  sour.  That 
done,  she  next  examined  the  meal  chest  ;  made  the  common 
oatmeal  porridge  of  the  country  (the  "  burgoo  "  of  the  Eoyal 
Navy)  ;  but  put  all  of  the  children,  except  the  two  youngest, 
on  short  allowance  ;  and,  by  way  of  reconciling  them  in 
some  measure  to  this  stinted  meal,  she  found  out  a  little 
hoard  of  flour,  part  of  which  she  baked  for  them  upon  the 
hearth  into  little  cakes  ;  and  this  unusual  delicacy  persuaded 
them  to  think  that  they  had  been  celebrating  a  feast.  Next, 
before  night  coming  on  should  make  it  too  trying  to  her  own 
feelings,  or  before  fresh  snow  coming  on  might  make  it  im- 
possible, she  issued  out  of  doors.  There  her  first  task  was, 
with  the  assistance  of  two  younger  brothers,  to  carry  in  from 
the  peat-stack  as  many  peats  as  might  serve  them  for  a  week's 
consumption.  That  done,  in  the  second  place  she  examined 
the  potatoes,  buried  in  "brackens"  (that  is,  withered  fern): 
these  were  not  many;  and  she  thought  it  better  to  leave  them 
where  they  were,  excepting  as  many  as  would  make  a  single 
meal,  under  a  fear  that  the  heat  of  their  cottage  would  spoil 
them  if  removed. 

Having  thus  made  all  the  provision  in  her  power  for  sup- 
porting their  own  lives,  she  turned  her  attention  to  the  cow. 
Her  she  milked ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  milk  she  gave, 
either  from  being  badly  fed,  or  from  some  other  cause,  was 
too  trifling  to  be  of  much  consideration  towards  the  wants  of 
a  large  family.  Here,  however,  her  chief  anxiety  was  to  get 
down  the  hay  for  the  cow's  food  from  a  loft  above  the  out- 
house ;  and  in  this  she  succeeded  but  imperfectly,  from  want 
of  strength  and  size  to  cope  with  the  difficulties  of  the  case, — 
besides  that  the  increasing  darkness  by  this  time,  together  with 
the  gloom  of  the  place,  made  it  a  matter  of  great  self-conquest 
for  her  to  work  at  all  ;  but,  as  respected  one  night  at  any 
rate,  she  placed  the  cow  in  a  situation. of  luxurious  warmth 
and  comfort.  Then,  retreating  into  the  warm  house,  and 
''  barring"  the  door,  she  sat  down  to  undress  the  two  youngest 
of  the  children  ;  them  she  laid  carefully  and  cosily  in  their 
little  nests  upstairs,  and  sang  them  to  sleep.     The  rest  she 
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kept  up  to  bear  her  company  until  the  ch)ck  should  tell 
them  it  was  midnight ;  up  to  vhich  time  she  had  still  a 
lingering  hope  that  some  welcome  shout  from  the  hills  above, 
which  they  were  all  to  strain  their  ears  to  catch,  might  yet 
assure  them  that  they  were  not  wholly  orphans,  even  though 
one  parent  should  have  perished.  No  shout,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed, was  ever  heard  ;  nor  could  a  shout,  in  any  case,  have 
been  heard,  for  the  night  was  one  of  tumultuous  wind.  And, 
though,  amidst  its  ravings,  sometimes  they  fancied  a  sound 
of  voices,  still,  in  the  dead  lulls  that  now  and  then  succeeded, 
they  heard  nothing  to  confirm  their  liopes.  As  last  services 
to  what  she  might  now  have  called  her  own  little  family, 
Agnes  took  precautions  against  the  drifting  of  the  snow  within 
the  door  and  within  the  imperfect  window,  which  had  caused 
them  some  discomfort  on  the  preceding  day  ;  and,  finally, 
she  adopted  the  most  systematic  and  elaborate  plans  for  pre- 
venting the  possibility  of  their  fire  being  extinguished, — 
which,  in  the  event  of  their  being  thrown  upon  the  ultimate 
resource  of  their  potatoes,  would  be  absolutely  indispensable 
to  their  existence,  and  in  any  case  a  main  element  of  their 
comfort. 

The  night  slipped  asvay,  and  morning  came,  bringing  with 
it  no  better  hopes  of  any  kind.  Change  there  had  been 
none  but  for  the  worse.  The  snow  had  greatly  increased  in 
quantity ;  and  the  drifts  seemed  far  more  formidable.  A 
second  day  passed  like  the  first, — little  Agnes  still  keeping 
her  young  fiock  quiet,  and  tolerably  comfortable,  and  still 
calling  on  all  the  elders  in  succession  to  say  their  prayers, 
morning  and  night. 

A  third  day  came  ;  and,  wliether  on  that  or  on  the  fourth 
I  do  not  now  recollect,  but  on  one  or  other,  tliere  came  a 
welcome  gleam  of  hope.  The  arrangement  of  the  snow-drifts 
had  shifted  during  the  night  ;  and,  though  the  wooden  bridge 
was  still  impracticable,  a  low  wall  had  been  exposed,  over 
which,  by  a  circuit  which  evaded  the  brook,  it  seemed 
possible  that  a  road  might  be  found  into  Grasmere.  In  some 
walls  it  was  necessary  to  force  gaps  ;  but  this  was  effected 
without  much  difficulty,  even  by  children  ;  for  the  West- 
morland field  walls  are  "open," — that  is,  uncemented  with 
mortar  ;  and  the  push  of  a  stick  will  generally  detach  so 
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mucli  from  the  upper  part  of  any  old  crazy  fence  as  to  lower 
it  sufficiently  for  female,  or  even  for  childisli,  steps  to  pass. 
The  little  boys  accompanied  their  sister  until  she  came  to  the 
other  side  of  the  hill  ;  which,  lying  more  sheltered  from  the 
weather,  offered  a  path  onwards  comj^aratively  easy.  Here 
they  parted  ;  and  little  Agnes  pursued  her  solitary  mission  to 
the  nearest  house  she  could  find  accessible  in  Grasmere. 

No  house  could  have  proved  a  wrong  one  in  such  a  case. 
Miss  Wordsworth  and  I  often  heard  the  description  renewed 
of  the  horror  which,  in  an  instant,  displaced  the  smile  of 
hospitable  greeting,  when  little  weeping  Agnes  told  her  sad 
tale.  No  tongue  can  express  the  fervid  sympathy  which 
travelled  through  the  vale,  like  fire  in  an  American  forest, 
when  it  was  learned  that  neither  George  nor  Sarah  Green 
had  been  seen  by  their  children  since  the  day  of  the  Lang- 
dale  sale.  Within  half  an  hour,  or  little  more,  from  the 
remotest  parts  of  the  valley — some  of  them  distant  nearly 
two  miles  from  the  point  of  rendezvous — all  the  men  of 
Grasmere  had  assembled  at  the  little  cluster  of  cottages  called 
"  Kirktown,"  from  its  adjacency  to  the  venerable  parish- 
church  of  St.  Oswald.  There  were  at  the  time  I  settled  in 
Grasmere — viz.  in  the  spring  of  1809,  and,  therefore,  I 
suppose,  in  1807-8,  fifteen  months  previously — about  sixty- 
three  households  in  the  vale  ;  and  the  total  number  of  souls 
was  about  265  to  270  ;  so  that  the  number  of  fighting  men 
would  be  about  sixty  or  sixty-six,  according  to  the  common 
way  of  computing  the  pioportion  ;  and  the  majority  were 
athletic  and  powerfully  built.  Sixty,  at  least,  after  a  short 
consultation  as  to  the  plan  of  02:)erations,  and  for  arranging 
the  kind  of  signals  by  which  they  were  to  communicate  from 
great  distances,  and  in  the  perilous  events  of  mists  or  snow- 
storms, set  off  with  the  speed  of  Alpine  hunters  to  the  hills. 
The  dangers  of  the  undertaking  were  considerable,  under  the 
uneasy  and  agitated  state  of  the  weather ;  and  all  the  women 
of  the  vale  were  in  the  greatest  anxiety  until  night  brought 
them  back,  in  a  body,  unsuccessful.  Three  days  at  the  least, 
and  I  rather  think  five,  the  search  was  ineffectual :  which 
arose  partly  from  the  great  extent  of  the  ground  to  be 
examined,  and  partly  from  the  natural  mistake  made  of  rang- 
ing almost  exclusively  during  the  earlier  days  on  that  part 
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of  the  bills  over  wliicli  the  path  of  Easedale  might  he  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  selected  under  any  reasonable  latitude  of 
circuitousness.  But  the  fact  is,  when  the  fatal  accident  (for 
such  it  has  often  proved)  of  a  permanent  mist  surprises  a 
man  on  the  hills,  if  he  turns  and  loses  his  direction,  he  is  a 
lost  man  ;  and,  without  doing  this  so  as  to  lose  the  power  of 
^orienter  ^  all  at  once,  it  is  yet  well  known  how  difficult  it  is 
to  avoid  losing  it  insensibly  and  by  degrees.  Baflling  snow- 
showers  are  the  worst  kind  of  mists.  And  the  poor  Greens 
had,  under  that  kind  of  confusion,  wandered  many  a  mile 
out  of  their  proper  track  ;  so  that  to  search  for  them  upon  any 
line  indicated  by  the  ordinary  probabilities  would  perhaps 
offer  the  slenderest  chance  for  finding  them. 

The  zeal  of  the  people,  meantime,  was  not  in  the  least 
abated,  but  rather  quickened,  by  the  wearisome  disappoint- 
ments ;  every  hour  of  daylight  was  turned  to  account ;  no 
man  of  the  valley  ever  came  home  to  meals  ;  and  the  reply 
of  a  young  shoemaker,  on  the  fourth  night's  return,  speaks 
sufficiently  for  the  unabated  sj)irit  of  the  vale.  Miss  Words- 
worth asked  what  he  would  do  on  the  next  morning.  "  Go 
up  again,  of  course,"  was  his  answer.  But  what  if  to-morrow 
also  should  turn  out  like  all  the  rest?  "Why,  go  up  in 
stronger  force  on  the  day  after."  Yet  this  man  was  sacrificing 
his  own  daily  earnings,  without  a  chance  of  recompense.  At 
length  sagacious  dogs  were  taken  up  ;  and,  about  noonday,  a 
shout  from  an  aerial  height,  amongst  thick  volumes  of 
cloudy  vapour,  propagated  through  repeating  bands  of  men 
from  a  distance  of  many  miles,  conveyed  as  by  telegraph  into 
Grasmere  the  news  that  the  bodies  were  found.  George 
Green  was  lying  at  the  bottom  of  a  precipice  from  which  he 
had  fallen.  Sarah  Green  was  found  on  the  summit  of  the 
precipice  ;  and,  by  laying  together  all  the  indications  of 
what  had  passed,  and  reading  into  coherency  the  sad  hiero- 
glyphics of  their  last  agonies,  it  was  conjectured  that  the 
husband  had  desired  his  wife  to  pause  for  a  few  minutes, 
wrapping  her,  meantime,  in  his  own  greatcoat,  whilst  he 

^  S'orienie.r,  i.e.  oiigiually  setting  oneself  by  tho  east  as  one  of 
the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass;  hence  "steering  one's  course 
properly,"  "discovering  wheie  one  is,"  or  even  "knowing  what  one 
is  about." — M. 
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should  go  forward  and  reconnoitre  the  ground,  in  order  to 
catch  a  sight  of  some  object  (rocky  peak,  or  tarn,  or  peat- 
field)  which  might  ascertain  their  real  situation.  Either  the 
snow  above,  already  lying  in  drifts,  or  the  blinding  snow- 
storms driving  into  his  eyes,  must  have  misled  him  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  circumjacent  ground  ;  for  the  precipice  over 
which  he  had  fallen  was  but  a  few  yards  from  the  spot  in 
which  he  had  quitted  his  wife.  The  depth  of  the  descent 
and  the  fury  of  the  wind  (almost  alwaj'^s  violent  on  these 
cloudy  altitudes)  would  prevent  any  distinct  communica- 
tion between  the  dying  husband  below  and  his  despairing 
wife  above  ;  but  it  was  believed  by  the  shepherds  best 
acquainted  with  the  ground,  and  the  range  of  sound  as 
regarded  the  capacities  of  the  human  ear  under  the  probable 
circumstances  of  the  storm,  that  Sarah  might  have  caught, 
at  intervals,  the  groans  of  her  unhappy  partner,  supposing 
that  his  death  were  at  all  a  lingering  one.  Others,  on  the 
contrary,  supposed  her  to  have  gathered  this  catastrophe 
rather  from  the  want  of  any  sounds,  and  from  his  continued 
absence,  than  from  any  one  distinct  or  positive  expression 
of  it ;  both  because  the  smooth  and  unruffled  surface  of  the 
snow  where  he  lay  seemed  to  argue  that  he  had  died  without 
a  struggle,  perhaps  without  a  groan,  and  because  that  tre- 
mendous sound  of  "  hurtling  "  in  the  upjier  chambers  of  the 
air  which  often  accompanies  a  snow-storm,  when  combined 
with  heavy  gales  of  wind,  would  utterly  suj^press  and  stifle 
(as  they  conceived)  any  sounds  so  feeble  as  those  from  a 
dying  man.  In  any  case,  and  by  whatever  sad  language  of 
sounds  or  signs,  positive  or  negative,  she  might  have  learned 
or  guessed  her  loss,  it  was  generally  agreed  that  the  wild 
shrieks  heard  towards  midnight  in  Langdalehead  ^  announced 

1  I  once  heard,  also,  in  talking  with  a  Langdale  family  upon  this 
tragic  tale,  that  the  sounds  had  penetrated  into  the  valley  of  Little 
Langdale  ;  which  is  possible  enough.  For,  although  this  interesting 
recess  of  the  entire  Langdale  basin  (which  bears  somewhat  of  the 
same  relation  to  the  Great  Langdale  that  Easedale  bears  to  Grasmere) 
does,  in  fact,  lie  beyond  Langdalehead  by  the  entire  breadth  of  that 
dale,  yet,  from  the  singular  accident  of  having  its  area  raised  far 
above  the  level  of  the  adjacent  vales,  one  most  solitary  section  of 
Little  Langdale  (in  which  lies  a  tiny  lake,  and  on  the  banks  of  that 
lake  dwells  one  solitary  family),  being  exactly  at  right  angles  both  to 
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the  agonizing  moment  which  brought  to  her  now  widowed  heart 
the  conviction  of  vitter  desolation  and  of  final  abandonment  to 
lier  own  solitary  and  fast-fleeting  energies.  It  seemed  probable 
that  the  sudden  disappearance  of  her  Imsband  from  her  pur- 
suing eyes  would  teach  her  to  understand  his  fate,  and  that  the 
consequent  indefinite  ajiprehension  of  instant  death  lying  all 
around  the  point  on  which  she  sat  had  kept  her  stationary  to 
the  very  attitude  in  which  her  husband  left  her,  until  her 
failing  powers,  and  the  increasing  bitterness  of  the  cold  to 
one  no  longer  in  motion,  would  soon  make  those  changes  of 
place  impossible  which  too  awfully  had  made  themselves 
known  as  dangerous.  The  footsteps  in  some  places,  wherever 
drifting  had  not  obliterated  them,  yet  traceable  as  to  the 
outline,  though  partially  filled  up  with  later  falls  of  snow, 
satisfactorily  showed  tliat,  however  much  they  might  have 
rambled,  after  crossing  and  doubling  upon  their  own  tracks, 
and  many  a  mile  astray  from  their  right  path,  they  must 
have  kept  together  to  the  very  plateau  or  shelf  of  rock  at 
which  {i.e.  on  which,  and  hclow  which)  their  wanderings  had 
terminated  ;  for  there  were  evidently  no  steps  from  this 
plateau  in  the  retrograde  order. 

By  the  time  they  had  reached  this  final  stage  of  their 
erroneous  course,  all  possibility  of  escape  must  have  been 
long  over  for  both  alike  ;  because  their  exhaustion  must 
have  been  excessive  before  they  could  have  reached  a  point 
so  remote  and  high  ;  and,  iinfortunately,  the  direct  result  of 
all  this  exhaustion  had  been  to  throw  them  farther  off  their 
home,  or  from  "  any  dwelling-place  of  man,"  than  they  were 
at  starting.  Here,  therefore,  at  this  rocky  pinnacle,  hope 
was  extinct  for  the  wedded  couple,  but  not  perhaps  for  the 
husband.  It  was  the  impression  of  the  vale  that  perliaps, 
within  half-an-hour  before  reaching  tliis  fatal  point,  George 
Green  might,  had  his  conscience  or  his  heart  allowed  him  in 
so  base  a  desertion,  have  saved  himself  singly,  without  any 
very  great  difficulty.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however — and,  for 
my  part,  I  think  too  well  of  human  nature  to  hesitate  in 
believing — that  not  many,  even  amongst  the  meaner-minded 

Langdalehead  and  to  the  other  complementary  section  of  the  Lesser 
Langdale,  is  brought  into  a  position  and  an  elevation  virtually  much 
nearer  to  objects  (especially  to  audible  objects)  on  the  Ensedale  Fells. 
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and  the  least  geuorous  of  men,  could  have  reconciled  them- 
selves to  the  abandonment  of  a  poor  fainting  female  com- 
panion in  such  circumstances.  Still,  though  not  more  than 
a  most  imperative  duty,  it  was  such  a  duty  as  most  of  his 
associates  believed  to  have  cost  him  (perhaps  consciously)  his 
life.  It  is  an  impressive  truth  that  sometimes  in  the  very 
lowest  forms  of  duty,  less  than  which  would  rank  a  man  as 
a  villain,  there  is,  nevertheless,  the  sublimest  ascent  of  self- 
sacrifice.  To  do  less  would  class  you  as  an  object  of  etei'nal 
scorn  :  to  do  so  much  presumes  the  grandeur  of  heroism. 
For  his  wife  not  only  must  have  disabled  him  greatly  by 
clinging  to  his  arm  for  support  ;  but  it  was  known,  from  her 
peculiar  chai'acter  and  manner,  that  she  would  be  likely  to 
rob  him  of  his  coolness  and  presence  of  mind,  by  too  pain- 
fully fixing  his  thoughts,  where  her  own  would  be  busiest, 
upon  their  helpless  little  family.  "  Stung  with  the  thoughts 
of  home  " — to  borrow  the  fine  expression  of  Thomson  in  de- 
scribing a  similar  case^ — alternately  thinking  of  the  blessed- 
ness of  that  warm  fireside  at  Blentarn  Ghyll  which  was  not 
again  to  spread  its  genial  glow  through  her  freezing  limbs, 
and  of  those  darling  little  faces  which,  in  this  world,  she  was 
to  see  no  more  ;  unintentionally,  and  without  being  aware 
even  of  that  result,  she  Avould  rob  the  brave  man  (for  such 
he  was)  of  his  fortitude,  and  the  strong  man  of  his  animal 
resources.  And  yet  (such,  in  the  very  opposite  direction, 
was  equally  the  impression  universally  through  Grasmere), 
had  Sarah  Green  foreseen,  could  her  aflectionate  heart  have 
guessed,  even  the  tenth  part  of  that  love  and  neighbourly 
respect  for  herself  which  soon  afterwards  expressed  them- 
selves in  showers  of  bounty  to  her  children  ;  could  she  have 

^  In  his  Winter,  where  there  is  a  description  of  a  cottixger  lost  in 
a  snow-storm  : — 

"The  swain 
Disastered  stands  ;  sees  other  hills  ascend, 
Of  inikuown,  joyless  brow  ;  and  other  scenes, 
Of  horrid  prospect,  shag  the  trackless  plain  ; 
Nor  finds  the  river,  nor  the  forest,  hid 
Beneath  the  formless  wild  ;  but  wanders  on 
From  hill  to  dale,  still  more  and  more  astray, 
Impatient  llounciiig  through  the  drifted  heaps, 
SLung  with  the  thoughts  of  home." — M, 
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looked  behind  the  curtain  of  destiny  sufficiently  to  learn  that 
the  very  desolation  of  these  poor  children  wliich  wrung  her 
maternal  heart,  and  doubtless  constituted  to  her  the  sting  of 
death,  would  prove  the  signal  and  the  pledge  of  such  anxious 
guardianship  as  not  many  rich  men's  children  receive,  and 
that  this  overflowing  ofl'ering  to  her  own  memory  would  not 
be  a  hasty  or  decaying  tribute  of  tlie  first  sorrowing  sensi- 
bilities, but  would  pursue  her  children  steadily  until  their 
hopeful  settlement  in  life  :  anytliing  approaching  this,  known 
or  guessed,  would  have  caused  her  (so  said  all  who  knew 
her)  to  welcome  the  bitter  end  by  which  such  privileges 
were  to  be  purchased,  and  solemnly  to  breathe  out  into 
the  ear  of  that  holy  angel  who  gathers  the  whispers  of 
dying  mothers  torn  asunder  from  their  infants  a  thankful 
Nunc  dimittis  (Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in 
peace),  as  the  farewell  ejaculation  rightfully  belonging  to  the 
occasion. 

The  funeral  of  the  ill-fated  Greens  was,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed, attended  by  all  the  Vale  :  it  took  place  about  eight 
days  after  they  were  found  ;  and  the  day  happened  to  be  in 
the  most  perfect  contrast  to  the  sort  of  weather  which  pre- 
vailed at  the  time  of  their  misfortune.  Some  snow  still 
remained  here  and  there  upon  the  ground  ;  but  the  azure  of 
the  sky  was  unstained  by  a  cloud  ;  and  a  golden  sunlight 
seemed  to  sleep,  so  balmy  and  tranquil  was  the  season,  upon 
the  very  hills  where  the  pair  had  wandered, — then  a  howling 
wilderness,  but  now  a  green  pastoral  lawn  in  its  lower  ranges, 
and  a  glittering  expanse  of  virgin  snow  in  its  higher.  George 
Green  had,  I  believe,  an  elder  family  by  a  former  wife ;  and 
it  was  for  some  of  these  children,  who  lived  at  a  distance,  and 
who  wished  to  give  their  attendance  at  the  grave,  that  the 
funeral  was  delayed.  At  this  point,  because  really  suggested 
by  the  contrast  of  the  funeral  tranquillity  witli  the  howling 
tempest  of  the  fatal  night,  it  may  be  proper  to  remind  the 
reader  of  Wordsworth's  memorial  stanzas  : — 

"  Who  weeps  for  strangers  ?     Many  wept 
For  George  and  Sarah  Green  ; 
Wept  for  that  pair's  unhappy  fate 
Whose  graves  may  here  be  seen. 
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"  By  night  upon  these  stormy  fells 
Did  wife  and  husband  roam  ; 
Six  little  ones  at  home  had  left, 
And  could  not  find  that  home. 

"  For  any  dwelling-place  of  man 
As  vainly  did  they  seek  : 
He  perished;  and  a  voice  was  heard — • 
The  widow's  lonely  shriek. 

"  Not  many  steps,  and  she  was  left 
A  body  without  life — 
A  few  short  steps  were  the  chain  that  bound 
The  husband  to  the  wife. 

"  Noiv  do  these  sternly-featured  hills 
Look  gently  on  this  grave  ; 
And  quiet  now  are  the  depths  of  air, 
As  a  sea  without  a  wave. 

"  But  deeper  lies  the  heart  of  peace, 
In  quiet  more  profound  ; 
Tlie  heart  of  quietness  is  here 
Within  this  churchyard  bound. 

"  And  from  all  agony  of  mind 
It  keeps  them  safe,  and  far 
From  fear  and  grief,  and  from  all  need 
Of  sun  or  guiding  star. 

"  0  darkness  of  the  grave  !  how  deep, 
After  that  living  night^ 
That  last  and  dreary  living  one 
Of  sorrow  and  affright ! 

"  0  sacred  marriage-bed  of  death  ! 
That  keeps  them  side  by  side 
In  bond  of  j^eace,  in  bond  of  love, 
That  may  not  be  untied  !  " 

After  tliis  solemn  ceremony  of  tlie  funeral  was  over — at 
which,  by  the  way,  I  heard  Miss  "Wordsworth  declare  that 
the  grief  of  Sarah's  illegitimate  daughter  was  the  most  over- 
whelming she  had  ever  witnessed — a  regnlar  distribution  of 
the  children  was  made  amongst  the  wealthier  families  of  the 
Vale.  There  had  already,  and  before  the  funeral,  been  a 
perfect  struggle  to  obtain  one  of  the  children  amongst  all 
who  had  any  facilities  for  discharging  the  duties  of  such  a 
trust ;  and  even  the  poorest  had  put  in  their  claim  to  bear 
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some  part  in  the  expenses  of  the  case.  But  it  was  judiciously 
decided  that  none  of  tlie  children  should  be  intrusted  to  any 
persons  who  seemed  likely,  either  from  old  age  or  from 
slender  means,  or  from  nearer  and  more  personal  responsi- 
bilities, to  be  under  the  necessity  of  devolving  the  trust, 
sooner  or  later,  upon  strangers  who  might  have  none  of  that 
interest  in  the  children  which  attached,  in  the  minds  of  the 
Grasmere  people,  to  the  circiimstances  that  made  them 
orphans.  Two  twins,  who  had  naturally  played  together 
and  slept  together  from  their  birth,  passed  into  the  same 
family  :  the  others  were  dispersed  ;  but  into  such  kind- 
hearted  and  intelligent  families,  with  continued  opportuni- 
ties of  meeting  each  other  on  errands,  or  at  church,  or  at 
sales,  that  it  was  hard  to  say  which  had  the  more  comfort- 
able home.  And  thus,  in  so  brief  a  period  as  one  fortnight, 
a  household  that,  by  health  and  strength,  by  the  humility  of 
poverty  and  by  innocence  of  life,  seemed  sheltered  from  all 
attacks  but  those  of  time,  came  to  be  utterly  broken  up. 
George  and  Sarah  Green  slept  in  Grasmere  churchyard, 
never  more  to  know  the  want  of  "  sun  or  guiding  star." 
Their  children  were  scattered  over  wealthier  houses  than 
those  of  their  poor  parents,  through  the  Vales  of  Grasmere 
or  Rydal ;  and  Blentarn  Ghyll,  after  being  shut  up  for  a 
season,  and  ceasing  for  months  to  send  up  its  little  slender 
column  of  smoke  at  morning  and  evening,  tinally  passed 
into  the  hands  of  a  stranger. 

The  Wordsworths,  meantime,  acknowledged  a  peculiar 
interest  in  the  future  fortunes  and  education  of  the  children. 
They  had  taken  by  much  the  foremost  place  in  pushing  the 
subscriptions  on  behalf  of  the  family, — feeling,  no  doubt,  that, 
when  both  parents,  in  any  little  sequestered  community  like 
that  of  Grasmere,  are  suddenly  cut  off  by  a  tragical  death, 
the  children  in  such  a  case  devolve  by  a  sort  of  natural 
right  and  providential  bequest  on  the  other  members  of  this 
community.  They  energetically  applied  themselves  to  the 
task  of  raising  funds  by  subscription  ;  most  of  which,  it 
is  true,  might  not  be  wanted  until  future  years  should 
carry  one  after  another  of  the  children  successively  into 
different  trades  or  occupations  ;  but  they  well  understood 
that   more   by   tenfold    would    be    raised    under    an    imme- 
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diate  appeal  to  the  sympathies  of  men  whilst  yet  burn- 
ing fervently  towards  the  sufferers  in  this  calamity  than 
if  the  application  were  delayed  until  the  money  should  be 
needed.  The  Royal  Family  were  made  acquainted  with  the 
details  of  the  case  ^  ;  they  were  powerfully  affected  by  the 
story,  especially  by  the  account  of  little  Agnes,  and  her  pre- 
mature assumption  of  the  maternal  character ;  and  they 
contributed  most  munificently.  Her  Majesty,  and  three  at 
least  of  her  august  daughters,  were  amongst  the  subscribers 
to  the  fund.  For  my  part,  I  could  have  obtained  a  good 
deal  from  the  careless  liberality  of  Oxonian  friends  towards 
such  a  fund.  But,  knowing  previously  how  little,  in  such 
an  application,  it  would  aid  me  to  plead  the  name  of  Words- 
worth as  the  founder  of  the  subscription  (a  name  that  now 
would  stand  good  for  some  thousands  of  pounds  in  that  same 
Oxford  :  so  passes  the  injustice,  as  well  as  the  glory,  of  this 
world  !) — knowing  this,  I  did  not  choose  to  trouble  anybody  ; 
and  the  more  so.  as  Miss  Wordsworth,  ujjon  my  proposal  to 
write  to  various  ladies  upon  whom  I  could  have  relied  for 
their  several  contributions,  wrote  back  to  me  desiring  that  I 
would  not,  and  upon  this  satisfactory  reason — that  the  fund 
had  already  swelled,  under  the  Royal  patronage,  and  the  in- 
terest excited  by  so  much  of  the  circumstances  as  could  be 
reported  in  hurried  letters,  to  an  amount  beyond  what  was 
likely  to  be  wanted  for  persons  whom  there  was  no  good  reason 
for  pushing  out  of  the  sphere  to  which  their  birth  had  called 
them.  The  parish  even  was  liable  to  give  aid  ;  and,  in  the 
midst  of  Royal  bounty,  this  aid  was  not  declined.  Perhaps 
this  was  so  far  a  solitary  and  unique  case  that  it  might  be 
the  only  one  in  which  some  jjarochial  Mr.  Bumble  found 
himself  pulling  in  joint  harness  with  the  denizens  of  Windsor 
Castle,  and  a  coadjutor  of  "Majesties"  and  "Royal  High- 
nesses." Finally,  to  complete  their  own  large  share  in  the 
charity,  the  Woidsworths  took  into  their  own  family  one  of 
the  children,  a  girl :  the  least  amiable,  I  believe,  of  the 
whole  ;  slothful  and  sensual ;  so,  at  least,  I  imagined  ;  for 
this  girl  it  was,  that  in  years  to  come  caused  by  her  criminal 
negligence  the  death  of  little  Kate  Wordsworth.  ^ 

1  See  footnote  ante,  p.  126. — M. 

*  In  the  original  paper  in   Tail's  Magazine  the  words  were: — "  a 
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From  a  gathering  of  years  far  aliead  of  the  events,  look- 
ing back  by  accident  to  this  whole  little  cottage  romance  of 
Blentarn  Ghyll,  with  its  ups  and  downs,  its  lights  and 
shadows,  and  its  fitful  alternations  of  grandeur  derived  from 
mountain  solitude  and  of  humility  derived  from  the  very 
lowliest  poverty, — its  little  faithful  Agnes  keeping  up  her 
records  of  time  in  harmony  with  the  mighty  world  outside, 
and  feeding  the  single  cow,  the  total  "estate"  of  the  new- 
made  orphans, — I  thought  of  that  beautiful  Persian  apologue 
where  some  slender  drop  or  crystallizing  filament  within  the 
shell  of  an  oyster  fancies  itself  called  upon  to  bewail  its  own 
obscure  lot,  consigned  apparently  and  irretrievably  to  the 
gloomiest  depths  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  But  changes  happen ; 
good  and  bad  luck  will  fall  out,  even  in  the  darkest  dei)ths 
of  the  Persian  Gulf ;  and  messages  of  joy  can  reach  those 
that  wait  in  silence,  even  where  no  post -horn  has  ever 
sounded.  Behold  !  the  slender  filament  has  ripened  into  the 
most  glorious  of  pearls.  In  a  happy  hour  for  himself,  some 
diver  from  the  blossoming  forests  of  Ceylon  brings  up  to 
heavenly  light  the  matchless  pearl  ;  and  very  soon  that  soli- 
tary crystal  drop,  that  had  bemoaned  its  own  obscure  lot, 
finds  itself  glorifying  the  central  cluster  in  the  tiara  bound 
upon  the  brow  of  him  who  signed  himself  "  King  of  Kings," 
the  Shah  of  Persia,  and  that  shook  all  Asia  from  the  Indus 
to  the  Euphrates.  Not  otherwise  was  the  lot  of  little  Agnes  : 
faithful  to  duties  so  suddenly  revealed  amidst  terrors  ghostly 
as  well  as  earthly  ;  paying  down  her  first  tribute  of  tears  to 
an  affliction  that  seemed  past  all  relief,  and  such  that  at  first 
she,  with  her  brothers  and  sisters,  seemed  foundering  simul- 
taneously with  her  parents  in  one  mighty  darkness.  And 
yet,  because,  under  the  strange  responsibilities  which  had 
suddenly  surprised  her,  she  sought  counsel  and  strength  from 

"  girl ;  Sarah  by  name  ;  the  least  amiable,  I  believe,  of  the  whole  ; 
"  so  at  least  I  imagined  ;  for  this  girl  it  was,  and  her  criminal  negli- 
"  geuce,  that  in  years  to  come  inflicted  the  first  heavy  wound  that  I 
"  sustained  in  my  aftections,  and  first  caused  me  to  drink  deeply  from 
"  the  cup  of  grief." — Little  Kate  Wordsworth,  the  poet's  daughter, 
was  a  special  favourite  of  De  Quincey,  whom  she  used  in  her  childish 
prattle  to  call  "  Kinsey"  ;  and  her  death,  on  the  4th  June  1812,  when 
De  Quincey  was  on  a  visit  to  London,  atfected  him  greatly.  See  the 
circumstances  more  in  detail,  ante.  Vol.  II,  pp.  440-445. — M. 
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God,  teacliing  her  brothers  and  sisters  to  do  the  same,  and 
seemed  (when  alone  at  midnight)  to  hear  her  mother's  voice 
calling  to  her  from  the  hills  above,  one  moon  had  scarcely 
finished  its  circuit  before  the  most  august  ladies  on  our  planet 
were  reading,  with  sj-mpathizing  tears,  of  Agnes  Green,  and 
from  the  towers  of  Windsor  Castle  came  gracious  messages  of 
inquiry  to  little,  lowly  Blentarn  Ghyll.^ 

In  taking  leave  of  this  subject  I  may  mention,  by  the 
way,  that  accidents  of  this  nature  are  not  by  any  means  so 
uncommon  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  Cumberland  and 
"Westmorland  as  the  reader  might  infer  from  the  intensity 
of  the  excitement  which  waited  on  the  catastrophe  of  the 
Greens.  In  that  instance  it  was  not  the  simple  death  by  cold 
upon  the  hills,  but  the  surrounding  circumstances,  wliich 
invested  the  case  with  its  agitating  power.  The  fellowship 
in  death  of  a  wife  and  husband  ;  the  general  impression  that 
the  husband  had  perished  in  his  generous  devotion  to  his 
wife  (a  duty,  certainly,  and  no  more  than  a  duty,  but  still, 
under  the  instincts  of  self-preservation,  a  generous  duty) ; 
sympathy  with  their  long  agony,  as  expressed  by  their  long 
ramblings,  and  the  earnestness  of  their  etforts  to  recover  their 
home  ;  awe  for  the  long  concealment  which  rested  upon 
their  fate  ;  and  pity  for  the  helpless  condition  of  the  children, 
— so  young  and  so  instantaneously  made  desolate,  and  so  nearly 
perishing  through  the  loneliness  of  their  situation,  co-operat- 
ing with  stress  of  weather,  had  they  not  been  saved  by  the 
prudence  and  timely  exertions  of  a  little  girl  not  much  above 
eight  years  old  ; — these  were  the  circumstances  and  necessary 
adjuncts  of  the  story  which  pointed  and  sharpened  the  public 
feelings  on  that  occasion.  Else  the  mere  general  case  of 
perishing  upon  the  mountains  is  not,  unfortunately,  so  rare, 
in  aiuj  season  of  the  year,  as  for  itself  alone  to  command  a 
powerful  tribute  of  sorrow  from  the  public  mind.  Natives 
as  well  as  strangers,  shepherds  as  well  as  tourists,  have  fallen 
victims,  even  in  summer,  to  the  misleading  and  confounding 
effects  of  deep  mists.  Sometimes  they  have  continued  to 
wander  unconsciously  in  a  small  circle  of  two  or  three  miles, 
never  coming  within  hail  of  a  human  dwelling  until  ex- 
'  The  whole  of  this  paragraph  is  an  addition  in  the  reprint. — Jf. 
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haustion  lias  forced  them  into  a  sleep  which  has  proved  their 
last.  Sometimes  a  sprain  or  injury,  that  disabled  a  foot  or 
leg,  has  destined  them  to  die  by  the  shocking  death  of 
hunger.^  Sometimes  a  fall  from  the  summit  of  awful  pre- 
cipices has  dismissed  them  from  the  anguish  of  perplexity  in 

^  Tlie  case  of  Mr.  Gough,  who  perished  in  the  bosom  of  Ilelvell)-!! 
[1805],  and  was  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  disabled  by  a  sprain 
of  the  ankle,  whilst  others  believed  him  to  have  received  that  injury 
and  his  death  simultaneously  in  a  fall  from  the  lower  shelf  of  a  preci- 
pice, became  well  known  to  the  public,  in  all  its  details,  through  the 
accident  of  having  been  recorded  in  verse  by  two  writers  nearly  at  the 
same  time,  viz.  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Wordsworth  [by  Scott  in  stanzas 
entitled  "  Helvellyn  "  and  by  Wordsworth  in  lines  called  "Fidelity" 
— M.]  But  here,  again,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Greens,  it  was  not  the 
naked  fact  of  his  death  amongst  the  solitudes  of  the  mountains  that 
would  have  won  the  public  attention,  or  have  obtained  tlie  honoiu-  of 
a  metrical  commemoration.  Indeed,  to  say  the  truth,  the  general 
sympathy  with  this  tragic  event  was  not  derived  chiefly  from  the  un- 
happy tourist's  melancholy  end  ;  for  that  was  too  shocking  to  be  even 
hinted  at  by  either  of  the  two  writers  (in  fact,  there  was  too  much 
reason  to  fear  that  it  had  been  the  lingering  deatli  of  famine).  Not 
the  personal  sufl'eriugs  of  the  principal  figure  in  the  little  drama,  but 
the  sublime  and  mysterious  fidelity  of  the  secondary  figure,  his  dog  : 
this  it  was  which  won  the  imperishable  remembrance  of  the  vales,  and 
which  accounted  for  the  profound  interest  that  immediately  gathered 
round  the  incidents — an  interest  that  still  continues  to  hallow  the 
memory  of  the  dog.      Not  the  dog  of  Athens,  nor  the  dog  of  Pompeii, 

so  well  deserve  the  immortality  of  history  or  verse. Mr.  Gouf^h  was 

a  young  man,  belonging  to  the  Society  of  Friends,  who  took  an  interest 
in  the  mountain  scenery  of  the  Lake  district,  both  as  a  lover  of  the 
picturesque  and  as  a  man  of  science.  It  was  in  this  latter  character, 
I  believe,  that  he  had  ascende<l  Helvellyn  at  the  time  when  he  met  his 
melancholy  end.  From  his  familiarity  with  the  ground — for  he  had 
been  an  annual  visitant  to  the  Lakes — he  slighted  the  usual  precaution 
of  taking  a  guide.  Mist,  unfortunately,  impenetrable  volumes  of 
mist,  came  floating  over  (as  so  often  they  do)  from  the  gloomy  fells 
that  compose  a  common  centre  for  Easedale,  Langdale,  Eskdale, 
Borrowdale,  Wastdale,  Gatcsgarthdale  (pronounced  Keskadale),  and 
Ennerdale.  Ten  or  fifteen  minutes  afford  ample  time  for  this  aerial 
navigation  :  within  that  short  interval,  sunlight,  moonlight,  starlight, 
alike  disappear  ;  all  paths  are  lost ;  vast  jjiecipices  are  concealed,  or 
filled  up  by  treacherous  draperies  of  vapour  ;  the  points  of  the  compass 
are  irrecoverably  confounded  ;  and  one  vast  cloud,  too  often  the  cloud 
of  death  even  to  the  experienced  shepherd,  sits  like  a  vast  pavilion 
upon  the  summits  and  gloomy  coves  of  Helvellyn.  Mr.  Gough  ought 
to  have  allowed  for  this  not  unfrequent  accident,  and  for  its  bewilder- 
ing effects  ;  under  which  all  local  knowledge  (even  that  of  shepherds) 
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the  extreme,  from  the  conflicts  of  hope  and  fear,  by  dismiss- 
ing them  at  once  from  life.  Sometimes,  also,  the  mountainous 
solitudes  have  been  made  the  scenes  of  remarkable  suicides. 

In  particular,  there  was  a  case,  a  little  before  I  came  into  the 
country,  of  a  studious  and  meditative  young  boy,  who  found  no 
pleasure  but  in  books  and  the  search  after  knowledge.     He 

becomes  in  an  instant  unavailing.  What  was  the  course  and  succession 
of  his  dismal  adventures  after  he  became  hidden  from  the  world  by 
the  vapoury  screen  could  not  be  fully  deciphered  even  by  the  most 
sagacious  of  mountaineers,  although  in  most  cases  they  manifest  an 
Indian  truth  of  eye,  together  with  an  Indian  felicity  of  weaving  all  the 
signs  that  the  eye  can  gather  into  a  significant  tale  by  connecting 
links  of  judgment  and  natural  inference,  especially  where  the  whole 
case  ranges  within  certain  known  limits  of  time  anei  of  space.  But  in 
this  case  two  accidents  forbade  the  application  of  their  customary  skill 
to  the  circumstances.  One  was  the  want  of  snow  at  the  time  to  re- 
ceive the  impression  of  his  feet ;  the  other,  the  unusual  length  of  time 
through  which  his  remains  lay  undiscovered.  He  had  made  the 
ascent  at  the  latter  end  of  October, — a  season  when  the  final  garment 
of  snow  which  clothes  Helvellyu  from  the  setting  iu  of  winter  to  the 
sunny  days  of  June  has  frequently  not  made  its  appearance.  He  was 
not  discovered  until  the  following  spring,  when  a  shepherd,  traversing 
the  coves  of  Helvellyn  or  of  Fairfield  in  quest  of  a  stray  sheep,  was 
struck  by  the  unusual  sound  (and  its  echo  from  the  neighbouring 
rocks)  of  a  short  quick  bark,  or  cry  of  distress,  as  if  from  a  dog  or 
young  fox.  Mr.  Gough  had  not  been  missed  ;  for  those  who  saw  or 
knew  of  his  ascent  from  the  Wyburn  side  of  the  mountain  took  it  for 
granted  that  he  had  fulfilled  his  intention  of  descending  in  the  ojiposite 
direction  into  the  valley  of  Patterdale,  or  into  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's 
deer-park  on  Ullswater,  or  jiossibly  into  Matterdale,  and  that  he  had 
finally  quitted  the  country  by  way  of  Penrith.  Having  no  reason, 
therefore,  to  expect  a  domestic  animal  in  a  region  so  far  from  human 
habitations,  the  shepherd  was  the  more  surprised  at  the  sound  and  its 
continued  iteration.  He  followed  its  guiding,  and  came  to  a  deep 
hollow,  near  the  awful  curtain  of  rock  called  Striding -Edge.  There, 
at  the  foot  of  a  tremendous  precipice,  lay  the  body  of  the  unfortunate 
tourist ;  and,  watching  by  his  side,  a  meagre  shadow,  literally  reduced 
to  a  skin  and  to  bones  that  could  be  counted  (for  it  is  a  matter  of 
absolute  demonstration  that  he  never  could  have  obtained  either  food 
or  shelter  through  his  long  winter's  imprisonment),  sat  this  most  faith- 
ful of  servants — mounting  guard  upon  his  master's  honoured  body,  and 
protecting  it  (as  he  had  done  efifectually)  from  all  violation  by  the 
birds  of  prey  which  haunt  the  central  solitudes  of  Helvellyn  : — 
"  How  nourished  through  that  length  of  time 

lie  knows  who  gave  that  love  sublime 

And  sense  of  loyal  duty — great 

Beyond  all  human  estimate." 
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languished  with  a  sort  of  despairing  nympholepsy  after  intel- 
lectual pleasures — for  which  he  felt  too  well  assured  that  his 
term  of  allotted  time,  the  short  period  of  years  through 
which  his  relatives  had  been  willing  to  support  him  at  St. 
Bees/  was  rapidly  drawing  to  an  end.  In  fact,  it  was  just 
at  hand  ;  and  he  was  sternly  required  to  take  a  long  farewell 
of  the  poets  and  geometricians  for  whose  sublime  contem- 
plations he  hungered  and  thirsted.  One  week  was  to  have 
transferred  liim  to  some  huckstering  concern,  which  not  in  any 
spirit  of  pride  he  ever  aifected  to  despise,  but  which  in  utter 
alienation  of  heart  he  loathed,  as  one  whom  nature,  and  his 
own  diligent  cultivation  of  the  opportunities  recently  opened 
to  him  for  a  brief  season,  had  dedicated  to  a  far  different 
service.  He  mused — revolved  his  situation  in  his  own 
mind — computed  his  power  to  liberate  himself  from  the 
bondage  of  dependency — calculated  the  chances  of  his  ever 
obtaining  this  liberation,  from  change  in  the  position  of  his 
family,  or  revolution  in  his  own  fortunes — and,  finally, 
attempted  conjecturally  to  determine  the  amount  of  effect 
which  his  new  and  illiberal  employments  might  have  upon 
his  own  mind  in  weaning  him  from  his  present  elevated 
tasks,  and  unfitting  him  for  their  enjoyment  in  distant  years, 
when  circumstances  might  again  place  it  in  his  power  to 
indulge  them. 

These  meditations  were  in  part  communicated  to  a  friend, 
and  in  part,  also,  the  result  to  which  they  brought  him. 
That  this  result  was  gloomy  his  friend  knew  ;  but  not,  as  in 
the  end  it  appeared,  that  it  was  despairing.  Such,  however, 
it  was  ;  and,  accordingly,  having  satisfied  himself  that  the 
chances  of  a  happier  destiny  were  for  him  slight  or  none, 
and  having,  by  a  last  fruitless  effort,  ascertained  that  there 
was  no  hope  whatever  of  mollifying  his  relatives,  or  of  ob- 
taining a  year's  delay  of  his  sentence,  he  walked  quietly  up 
to  the  cloudy  wildernesses  within  Blencathara ;  read  his 
^schylus  (read,  perhaps,  those  very  scenes  of  the  "  Prome- 

^  St.  Bees,  on  the  Cumberland  coast,  where  there  is  a  theological 
college  for  the  education  of  young  men  intended  for  orders  in  tlie 
Church  of  England.  As  this  was  not  founded  till  ISIG,  De  Quiiicey 
may  refer  to  the  Grammar  School,  which  dates  from  the  sixteenth 
century. — M, 
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tlieus "  that  pass  amidst  the  wild  valleys  of  the  Caucasus, 
and  below  the  awful  summits,  untrod  by  man,  of  the  ancient 
Elborus)  ;  read  him  for  the  last  time  ;  for  the  last  time 
fathomed  the  abyss-like  subtleties  of  his  favourite  geome- 
trician, the  mighty  Apollonius  ^ ;  for  the  last  time  retraced 
some  parts  of  the  narrative,  so  simple  in  its  natural  grandeur, 
composed  by  that  imperial  captain,  the  most  majestic  man  of 
ancient  history — 

"The  foremost  man  of  all  this  world  " — 

Julius  the  Dictator,  the  eldest  of  the  Csesars.  These  three 
authors  —  J^^schylus,  Apollonius,  and  Coesar — he  studied 
until  the  daylight  waned  and  the  stars  began  to  appear. 
Then  he  made  a  little  pile  of  the  three  volumes,  that  served 
him  for  a  pillow  ;  took  a  dose,  such  as  he  had  heard  wovild 
be  sufficient,  of  laudanum ;  laid  his  head  upon  the  monu- 
ment which  he  himself  seemed  in  fancy  to  have  raised  to 
the  three  mighty  spirits  ;  and,  with  his  face  upturned  to  the 
heavens  and  the  stars,  slipped  quietly  away  into  a  sleep  upon 
which  no  morning  ever  dawned.  The  laudanum — whether 
it  were  from  the  effect  of  the  open  air,  or  from  some  peculi- 
arity of  temperament — had  not  produced  sickness  in  the 
first  stage  of  its  action,  nor  convulsions  in  the  last.  But, 
from  the  sei'enity  of  his  countenance,  and  from  the  tranquil 
maintenance  of  his  original  supine  position — for  his  head  was 
still  pillowed  upon  the  three  intellectual  Titans,  Greek  and 
Roman,  and  his  eyes  were  still  directed  towards  the  stars- 
it  would  appear  that  he  had  died  placidly,  and  without  a 
struggle.  In  this  Avay  the  imprudent  boy,  —  who,  like 
Chatterton,  would  not  wait  for  the  change  that  a  day  might 
bring, — obtained  the  liberty  he  sought.  I  describe  him  as 
doing  whatsoever  he  had  described  himself  in  his  last  con- 
versations as  wishing  to  do  ;  for  whatsoever  in  his  last  scene 
of  life  was  not  explained  by  the  objects  and  the  arrangement 
of  the  objects  about  him  found  a  sufficient  solution  in  the 
confidential  explanations  of  his  purposes  which  he  had  com- 
municated, so  far  as  he  felt  it  safe,  to  his  only  friend.'-^ 

1  Apollonius,  a  native  of  Perga  in  Pamphylia,  and  called  "  the 
Great  Geometer,"  lived  about  B.C.  240. — M. 

^  This  story  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  separate  poem,  entitle(] 
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From  tliis  little  special  episode,  where  the  danger  was  ol 
a  more  exceptional  kind,  let  us  fall  back  on  the  more  ordi- 
nary case  of  shepherds,  whose  duties,  in  searching  after 
missing  sheep,  or  after  sheep  surprised  by  sudden  snow- 
drifts, are  too  likely,  in  all  seasons  of  severity,  to  force  them 
upon  facing  dangers  which,  in  relation  to  their  natural 
causes,  must  for  ever  remain  the  same.  This  uniformity  it 
is,  this  monotony  of  the  danger,  which  authorizes  our  sur- 
prise and  our  indignation  that  long  ago  the  resources  of  art 
and  human  contrivance,  in  any  one  of  many  possible  modes, 
should  not  have  been  applied  to  the  relief  of  an  evil  so 
constantly  recurrent.  A  danger  that  has  no  fixed  root  in 
our  social  system  suggests  its  own  natural  excuse  when  it 
happens  to  be  neglected.  But  this  evil  is  one  of  frightful 
ruin  when  it  does  take  effect,  and  of  eternal  menace  when  it 
does  not.  In  some  years  it  has  gone  near  to  the  depopula- 
tion of  a  whole  pastoral  hamlet,  as  respects  the  most  vigorous 
and  hopeful  part  of  its  male  population  ;  and  annually  it 
causes,  by  its  mere  contemplation,  the  heartache  to  many  a 
young  wife  and  many  an  anxious  mother.  In  re^ility, 
amongst  all  pastoral  districts  where  the  field  of  their  labour 
lies  in  mountainous  tracts,  an  allowance  is  as  regularly  made 
for  the  loss  of  liuman  life,  by  mists  or  storms  suddenly  en- 
veloping the  hills  and  surprising  the  shepherds,  as  for  the 
loss  of  sheep  ;  some  proportion  out  of  each  class — shepherds 
and  sheep — is  considered  as  a  kind  of  tithe-offering  to  the 
stern  Goddess  of  Calamity,  and  in  the  light  of  a  ransom  for 
those  who  escape.     Grahame,  the  author  of  "The  Sabbath," 

"The  Student  of  St.  Bees,"  by  my  friend  Mr.  James  Payn  of  Cam- 
bridge. The  volume  is  published  by  Macinillan,  Cambridge,  and  con- 
tains thoughts  of  great  beauty,  too  likely  to  escape  the  vapid  and 
irreflective  reader.  [The  volume  so  referred  to  by  De  Quincey  was 
published  in  1853  with  the  title  "  Poeins:  hy  James  Payn,  Autlwr  '?/" 
Stories  from  Boccaccio "  ;  and  the  particular  poem  mentioned  is  a 
piece  of  about  a  hundred  lines  in  heroic  couplets.  It  is  a  rather 
remarkable  coincidence  that  in  the  Life  Drama  of  Ale.xander  Smith, 
which  was  published  also  in  1853,  there  is  a  passage,  almost  too 
daringly  powerful,  describing  a  suicide  by  night  on  a  mountain-top, 
which  one  can  suppose  to  have  been  suggested,  just  as  Mr.  Payn's 
poem  was,  by  the  present  incident  in  De  Quincey 's  Lake  Reminiscences. 
There,  however,  it  is  not  a  scholar,  but  a  poet,  that  is  the  victim  of 
the  suicidal  melancholy. — M,] 
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says  that  (confining  himself  to  Scotland)  he  has  known 
winters  in  which  a  single  parish  lost  as  many  as  ten  shep- 
herds. And  this  mention  of  Grahame  reminds  me  of  a 
useful  and  feasible  plan  proposed  by  him  for  obviating  the 
main  pressure  of  such  sudden  perils  amidst  snow  and  soli- 
tude and  night.  I  call  it  feasible  with  good  reason  ;  for 
Grahame,  who  doubtless  had  made  the  calculations,  declares 
that,  for  so  trilling  a  sum  as  a  few  hundred  pounds,  every 
square  mile  in  the  southern  counties  of  Scotland  (that  is,  I 
presume,  throughout  the  Lowlands)  might  be  fitted  up  with 
his  apparatus.  He  prefaces  his  plan  by  one  general  remark, 
to  which  I  believe  that  every  mountaineer  will  assent, 
viz.  that  the  vast  majority  of  deaths  in  such  cases  is 
owing  to  the  waste  of  animal  power  in  trying  to  recover 
the  right  direction,  and  probably  it  would  be  recovered 
in  a  far  greater  number  of  instances  were  the  advance  per- 
sisted in  according  to  any  unity  of  plan.  But,  partly,  the 
distraction  of  mind  and  irresolution  under  such  circum- 
stances cause  the  wanderer  frequently  to  change  his  direction 
voluntarily,  according  to  any  new  fancy  that  starts  up  to 
beguile  him  ;  and,  partly,  he  changes  it  often  insensibly  and 
unconsciously,  from  the  same  cause  which  originally  led  him 
astray.  Obviously,  therefore,  the  primary  object  should  be 
to  compensate  the  loss  of  distinct  vision, — which,  for  the 
present,  is  irreparable  in  that  form, — by  substituting  an 
apj^eal  to  another  sense.  That  error  which  has  been  caused 
by  the  obstruction  of  the  eye  may  be  corrected  by  the  sounder 
information  of  the  ear.  Let  crosses,  such  as  are  raised  for 
other  purposes  in  Catholic  lands,  be  planted  at  intervals — 
suppose  of  one  mile — in  every  direction.  "  Snow-storms," 
says  Grahame,  "  are  almost  always  accompanied  with  wind. 
"  Suppose,  then,  a  pole,  fifteen  feet  high,  well  fixed  in  the 
"ground,  with  two  cross  spars  placed  near  the  bottom,  to 
"denote  the  'airts'  (or  points  of  the  compass) :  a  bell  hung 
"  at  the  top  of  this  pole,  with  a  piece  of  flat  wood  (attached 
"  to  it)  projecting  upwards,  would  ring  with  the  slightest 
"  breeze.  As  they  would  be  purposely  made  to  have  difierent 
"tones,  the  shepherd  would  soon  be  able  to  distinguish  one 
"  from  another.  He  could  never  be  more  than  a  mile  from 
"one  or  other  of  them.      On  coming  to  the  spot,  he  would  at 
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"once  know  the  points  of  the  compass,  and,  of  course,  the 
"  direction  in  which  his  home  lay."  ^  Another  protecting 
circumstance  woukl  rise  out  of  the  sinii^licity  of  manners, 
which  is  pretty  sure  to  prevail  in  a  mountainous  region,  and 
the  pious  tenderness  universally  felt  towards  those  situations 
of  peril  which  are  incident  to  all  alike — men  and  women, 
parents  and  children,  the  strong  and  the  weak.  The  crosses, 
I  would  answer  for  it,  whenever  they  are  erected,  will  be 
protected  by  a  superstition,  such  as  that  which  in  Holland 
protects  the  stork.  But  it  would  be  right  to  strengthen  this 
feeling  by  instilling  it  as  a  principle  of  duty  in  the  cate- 
chisms of  mountainous  regions  ;  and  perhaps,  also,  in  order 
to  invest  this  duty  with  a  religious  sanctity,  at  the  approach 
of  every  winter  there  might  be  I'ead  from  the  altar  a  solemn 
commination,  such  as  that  which  the  English  Church  appoints 
for  Ash-Wednesday  — "  Cursed  is  he  that  removeth  his 
neighbour's  landmark,"  etc. ;  to  which  might  now  be  added, 
— "  Cursed  is  he  that  causeth  the  steps  of  the  wayfarer  to  go 
astray,  and  layeth  snares  for  the  wanderer  on  the  hills  : 
cursed  is  he  that  removeth  the  bell  from  the  snow-cross." 
And  every  child  might  learn  to  fear  a  judgment  of  retribu- 
tion upon  its  own  steps  in  case  of  any  such  wicked  action, 
by  reading  the  tale  of  that  Scottish  sea-rover  who,  in  order 

"To  plague  the  Abbot  of  Aberbrotliock," 

removed  the  bell  from  the  Inchcape  Rock  ;  which  same 
rock,  in  after  days,  and  for  want  of  this  very  warning  bell, 
inflicted  miserable  ruin  upon  himself,  his  ship,  and  his  crew.  ^ 
Once  made  sacred  from  violation,  these  crosses  might  after- 
wards be  made  subjects  of  suitable  ornament ;  that  is  to  say, 
they  might  be  made  as  picturesque  in  form,  and  colour,  and 

^  This,  I  thiuk,  is  a  quotation  from  Graliame's  note  to  his  poeui 
A  Winter  Sabbath  Walk  ;  and  in  the  original  article  of  1839  it  was 
followed  by  a  lougish  extract  from  that  poem,  and  by  these  words 
with  reference  to  Grahame's  proposal — "A  more  useful  suggestion 
"  was  never  made.  IWiany  thousands  of  lives  would  be  saved  in  each 
"century  by  the  general  adoption  of  Jlr.  Grahame's  plan."  The 
extract  from  Grahame's  poem,  and  these  words  in  his  praise,  were 
omitted  in  De  Quincey's  reprint  of  1854. — M. 

^  Southey's  well-known  ballad  of  Sir  Ralph  tb3  Rovtr  and  tht 
Inchcape  Rock.  — M. 

10 
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material,  as  the  crosses  of  Alpine  countries  or  tlie  guide-posts 
of  England  often  are.  The  associated  circumstances  of  storm 
and  solitude,  of  winter,  of  night,  and  wayfaring,  would  give 
dignity  to  almost  any  form  which  had  become  familiar  to  the 
eye  as  the  one  appropriated  to  this  purpose  ;  and  the  par- 
ticular form  of  a  cross  or  crucifix,  besides  its  own  beauty, 
would  suggest  to  the  mind  a  pensive  allegoric  memorial  of 
that  spiritual  asylum  oft'ered  by  the  same  emblem  to  the  poor 
erring  roamer  in  our  human  pilgrimage,  whose  steps  are  beset 
with  other  snares,  and  whose  heart  is  bewildered  by  another 
darkness  and  another  storm, — by  the  darkness  of  guilt,  or  by 
the  storm  of  affliction.^ 

^  The  original  concluding  paragraph  of  the  paper  in  the  Magazine 
article  of  1839  had  been  about  three  times  as  long  as  that  which 
De  Quincey  retained  in  1854, — including,  indeed,  all  that  he  then 
retained,  but  consisting  for  the  rest  of  a  fritter  of  remarks  towards  a 
practical  modification  of  the  poet  Grahame's  plan  for  preventing  the 
deaths  of  travellers  among  hills  or  moors  in  snow-storms.  De  Quincey 
tliought  (1)  that  the  storm-crosses  proposed  by  Grahame  might  bo 
useful  even  if,  to  save  expense,  they  were  placed  at  intervals  of  four 
miles  instead  of  one,  inasmuch  as  a  traveller  would  then  be  always 
within  two  miles  of  one  of  them,  and  the  wind  would  caiTV  the  sound 
of  a  bell  that  distance,  (2)  that  the  crosses  might  be  made  of  cast- 
iron,  (3)  that  each  cross  might  be  provided  with  a  little  box  or  cell, 
elevated  about  eight  feet  from  the  gi'ound,  accessible  by  a  ladder,  and 
capable  of  containing  one  person,  (4)  that  it  would  not  be  amiss  if, 
after  the  sanctity  of  the  crosses  had  been  sufficiently  established  to 
protect  them  from  theft,  a  small  supply  of  brandy  and  biscuits  were 
lodged  in  each  cell  or  box  at  the  beginning  of  every  winter,  with  a 
few  rockets  and  matches  for  lighting  them.  "  If  iron  were  too  costly," 
he  adds,  "it  might  be  used  only  for  the  little  cell;  and  the  rest  of 
' '  the  structure  might  be  composed  with  no  expense  at  all,  except  the 
"labour  (and  that  would  generally  be  given  by  public  contribution 
"from  the  neighbourhood),  from  the  rude  undressed  stones  which 
"are  alwaj-s  found  lying  about  in  such  situations,  and  which  are  so 
"  sufficient  for  all  purposes  of  strength  that  the  field-walls,  and  by 
"far  the  greater  number  of  the  dwelling-houses,  in  \Vestmorland, 
"are  built  of  such  materials,  and,  until  late  years,  without  mortar." 
To  this  mention  of  the  novelty  of  the  use  of  mortar  in  Westmorland 
in  such  cases  De  Quincey  could  not  resist  subjoining  a  footnote,  as 
follows: — "This  recent  change  in  the  art  of  rustic  masonry  by  the 
"adoption  of  mortar  does  not  mark  any  advance  in  that  art,  but,  on 
"the  contrary,  a  decay  of  skill  and  care.  Twenty  years  ago  [1819], 
"when  'dry'  walls  were  in  general  use  except  for  a  superior  class  of 
"houses,  it  was  necessary  to  supply  the  want  of  mortar  by  a  much 
"  nicer  adaptation  of  the  stones  to  each  other.     But  now  this  care  is 
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' '  regarded  as  quite  superfluous ;  for  the  largest  gaps  and  cavities 
"amongst  the  stones  are  filled  up  with  mortar  ;  meantime,  the  walls 
"built  in  this  way  are  not  so  impervious  either  to  rain  or  wind  as 
"  those  built  upon  the  old  patent  construction  of  the  past  generation." 
— All  this  is  interesting  enough  ;  but  De  Quiucey,  when  he  reprinted 
the  Early  Memorials  of  Grasmeue  in  1854,  showed  artistic  tact  iu 
sweeping  it  all  away,  and  closing  a  j)aper  of  this  kind  poetically  and 
musically,  rather  than  with  a  bri.stlc  of  such  iL.echauical  minutiae. 
— M. 


ANALECT  FKOM  RICHTER 


Dream  upon  the  Universe 

I  had  been  reading  an  excellent  dissertation  of  Kriiger's  upon  the 
old  vulgar  error  which  regards  the  space  from  one  earth  and  sun  to 
another  as  empty.  Our  suu,  together  with  all  its  planets,  fills  only 
the  31,419,460,000,000,000th  part  of  the  whole  space  between  itself 
and  the  next  solar  body.  Gracious  Heavens  !  thought  I,  in  what  an 
unfathomable  abyss  of  emptiness  were  this  universe  swallowed  up  and 
lost,  if  all  were  void  and  utter  vacuity  except  the  few  shining  points 
of  dust  which  we  call  a  planetary  system  !  To  conceive  of  our  earthly 
ocean  as  the  abode  of  death  and  essentially  incapable  of  life,  and  of 
its  populous  islands  as  being  no  greater  than  snail-shells,  would  be  a 
far  less  error  in  proportion  to  the  compass  of  our  planet  than  that 
which  attributes  emptiness  to  the  great  mundane  spaces  ;  and  the 
en'or  would  be  far  less  if  the  marine  animals  were  to  ascribe  life  and 
fulness  exclusively  to  the  sea,  and  to  regard  the  atmospheric  ocean 
above  them  as  empty  and  untenanted.  According  to  Herschel,  the 
most  remote  of  the  galaxies  which  the  telescope  discovers  lie  at  such 
a  distance  from  us  that  their  light,  which  reaches  us  at  this  day,  must 
have  set  out  on  its  journey  two  millions  of  years  ago  ;  and  thus  by 
optical  laws  it  is  possible  that  whole  squadrons  of  the  starry  hosts 
may  be  now  reaching  us  with  their  beams  which  have  themselves 
perished  ages  ago.  Upon  this  scale  of  computation  for  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  world,  what  heights  and  depths  and  breadths  must 
there  be  in  this  universe — in  comparison  of  which  the  positive  uni- 
verse would  be  itself  a  nihility,  were  it  crossed,  pierced,  and  belted 
about  by  so  illimitable  a  wilderness  of  nothing  !  But  is  it  possible 
that  any  man  can  for  a  moment  overlook  those  vast  forces  which 
must  pervade  these  imaginary  deserts  witli  eternal  surges  of  flux  and 
reflux  to  make  the  very  paths  to  those  distant  starry  coasts  voyage- 
able  to  our  eyes  ?  Can  you  lock  up  in  a  sun  or  in  its  planets  their 
reciprocal  forces  of  attraction  ?  Does  not  the  light  stream  through 
the  immeasurable  spaces  between  our  earth  and  the  nebula  which  is 
furthest  removed  from  us  ?  And  in  this  stream  of  light  there  is  as 
ample  an  existence  of  the  positive,  and  as  much  a  home  for  the  abode 
of  a  spiritual  world,  as  there  is  a  dwelling-place  for  thy  own  spirit  in 
the  substance  of  the  brain.  To  these  and  similar  reflections  succeeded 
the  following  dream  : — 

Methought  my  body  sank  down  in  ruins,  and  my  inner  form 
stepped  out  apparelled  in  light  ;  and  by  my  side  there  stood  another 
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form  which  resembled  my  own,  except  that  it  did  not  shine  like  mine, 
l)ut  lightened  unceasingly.  "  Two  thoughts,"  said  the  Form,  "  are 
the  wings  with  which  I  move  :  the  thought  of  Here,  and  the  thought  of 
There.  And,  behold!  I  am  yonder," — pointing  to  a  distant  world. 
"  Come,  then,  and  wait  on  me  witli  thy  thoughts  and  with  thy  flight, 
that  I  may  show  to  thee  the  Universe  under  a  veil."  And  I  flew 
along  with  the  Form.  In  a  moment  our  Earth  fell  back,  behind  our 
consuming  flight,  into  an  abyss  of  distance  ;  a.  faint  gleam  only  was 
reflected  from  the  summits  of  the  Cordilleras,  and  a  few  moments 
more  reduced  the  sun  to  a  little  star ;  and  soon  there  remained 
nothing  visible  of  our  system  except  a  comet,  which  was  travelling 
from  our  snn  with  angelic  speed  in  the  direction  of  Siriiis.  Our 
fliglit  now  carried  us  so  rapidly  through  the  flocks  of  solar  bodies — 
flocks  past  counting,  unless  to  their  lieavenly  Shepherd— that  scarcely 
could  they  expand  themselves  before  us  into  the  magnitude  of  moons 
before  they  sank  beliiiid  us  into  pale  nebular  gleams ;  and  their 
planetary  earths  could  not  reveal  themselves  for  a  moment  to  the 
transcendent  rapidity  of  our  course.  At  length  Sirius  and  all  the 
brotherliood  of  our  constellations  and  the  galaxy  of  our  heavens  stood 
far  below  our  feet  as  a  little  nebula  amongst  other  yet  more  distant 
nebulffi.  Tlius  we  flew  on  through  the  stan-y  wildernesses  :  one 
heaven  after  another  unfurled  its  immeasurable  banners  before  us,  and 
then  rolled  up  behind  us  :  galaxy  behind  galaxy  towered  up  into 
solemn  altitudes  before  which  the  spirit  shuddered  ;  and  they  stood 
in  long  array  through  which  the  Infinite  Being  ndght  pass  in  progress. 
Sometimes  the  Form  tliat  lightened  would  outfly  ray  weary  thoughts  ; 
and  then  it  would  be  seen  far  ofi"  before  me  like  a  coruscation  amongst 
the  stars — till  suddenly  I  thought  again  to  myscdf  the  thought  of 
There,  and  then  I  was  at  its  side.  But,  as  we  were  thus  swallowed  up 
by  one  abyss  of  stars  after  another,  and  the  heavens  above  our  eyes 
were  not  emptier,  neither  were  the  heavens  below  them  fuller, — and 
as  suns  without  intermission  fell  into  the  solar  ocean  like  waterspouts 
of  a  storm  which  fall  into  the  ocean  of  waters, — then  at  length  the 
human  heart  within  me  was  overburdened  and  weary,  anil  yearned 
after  some  narrow  cell  or  quiet  oratory  in  this  metropolitan  cathedral 
of  the  Universe.  And  I  said  to  the  Form  at  my  side,  "0  Spirit  ! 
has  then  this  Universe  no  end  ?  "  And  the  Form  answered  and  said, 
"Lo  !  it  has  no  beginning." 

Suddenly,  however,  the  heavens  above  us  appeared  to  be  emptied, 
and  not  a  star  was  seen  to  twinkle  in  the  mighty  abyss,— no  gleam  of 
light  to  break  the  unity  of  the  infinite  darkness.  The  starry  hosts 
behind  us  had  all  contracted  into  an  obscure  nebula  ;  and  at  length 
that  also  had  vanished,  ^nd  I  thought  to  myself,  "At  last  tho 
Universe  has  ended  "  :  andl  tremblcil  at  the  thouglit  of  the  illimit- 
able dungeon  of  pure,  pure^darkuess  which  here  l)egan  to  imprison 
the  Creation.  I  shuildered  at  the  dead  sea  of  nothing,  in  whose  un- 
fathomable zone  of  blackness  the  jewel  of  the  glittering  universe 
Seemed  to  be  set  and  buried  for  everj^Niand  through  the  night  in  which 
we  moved  I  saw  the  Form,— which  still  lightened  as  before,  but  left 
all  around  it  uuilluminated.    Tlieu  the  Form  said  to  me  in  my  anguish 
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— "  0  creature  of  little  faith  !  Look  up  !  the  most  ancient  light  la 
coming ! "  I  looked  ;  and  in  a  moment  came  a  twilight  —  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye  a  galaxy — and  then  with  a  choral  burst  rushed 
in  all  the  company  of  stars.  For  centuries  grey  with  age,  for  millennia 
hoary  with  antiquity,  had  the  starry  light  been  on  its  road  to  us  ;  and 
at  length  out  of  heights  inaccessible  to  thought  it  had  reached  us. 
Now  then,  as  through  some  renovated  century,  we  flew  through 
new  cycles  of  heavens.  At  length  again  came  a  starless  interval ; 
and  far  longer  it  endured  before  the  beams  of  a  starry  host  again  had 
reached  us. 

As  we  thus  advanced  for  ever  through  an  interchange  of  nights 
and  solar  heavens,  and  as  the  interval  grew  still  longer  and  longer 
before  the  last  heaven  we  had  quitted  contracted  to  a  point,  all  at  once 
we  issued  suddenly  from  the  middle  of  thickest  night  into  an  Aurora 
Borealis,  the  herald  of  an  expiring  world,  and  we  found  throughout 
this  cj'cle  of  solar  systems  that  a  day  of  judgment  had  indeed  arrived. 
The  suns  had  sickened,  and  the  planets  were  heaving  —  rocking, 
ya^\Tiing  in  convulsions  ;  the  subterraneous  waters  of  the  great  deeps 
were  breaking  up,  and  lightnings  that  were  ten  diameters  of  a  world 
in  length  ran  along,  from  east  to  west,  from  zenith  to  nadir  ;  and 
here  and  there,  where  a  sun  should  have  been,  we  saw  instead 
through  the  misty  vapour  a  gloomy,  ashy,  leaden  corpse  of  a  solar 
body,  that  sucked  in  flames  from  the  perishing  world,  but  gave  out 
neither  light  nor  heat  ;  and,  as  I  saw,  through  a  vista  which  had  no 
end,  mountain  towering  above  mountain,  and  piled  up  with  what 
seemed  glittering  snow  from  the  conflict  of  solar  and  planetary  bodies, 
then  my  spirit  bent  under  the  load  of  the  Universe,  and  I  said  to  the 
Form,  "  Rest,  rest ;  and  lead  me  no  farther  :  I  am  too  solitary  in  the 
creation  itself,  and  in  its  deserts  yet  more  so  ;  the  full  world  is  great, 
but  the  emjity  world  is  greater,  and  with  the  Universe  increase  its 
Zaarahs." 

Then  the  Form  touched  me  like  the  flowing  of  a  breath,  and  spoke 
more  gently  than  before: — "In  the  presence  of  God  there  is  no 
emptiness  :  above,  below,  between,  and  round  about  the  stars,  in  the 
darkness  and  in  the  light,  dwelleth  the  true  and  very  Univei-se,  the 
sum  and  fountain  of  all  that  is.  But  thy  spirit  can  bear  only  earthly 
images  of  the  unearthly  :  now  then  I  cleanse  thy  sight  with  euphrasy  ; 
look  forth,  and  behold  the  images."  Immediately  my  eyes  were 
opened  ;  and  I  looked,  and  I  saw  as  it  were  an  interminable  sea  of 
light — sea  immeasurable,  sea  unfathomable,  sea  withoiit  a  shore.  All 
spaces  between  all  heavens  were  filled  with  happiest  light,  and  there 
was  a  thundering  of  floods,  and  there  were  seas  above  the  seas  and 
seas  below  the  seas  ;  and  I  saw  all  the  trackless  regions  that  we  had 
voyaged  over ;  and  my  eye  comprehended  the  farthest  and  the 
nearest  ;  and  darkness  had  become  light,  and  the  light  darkness  :  for 
the  deserts  and  wastes  of  the  creation  were  now  filled  with  the  sea  of 
light,  and  in  this  sea  the  suns  floated  like  ash-gi-ey  blossoms  and  the 
planets  like  black  grains  of  seed.  Then  my  heart  comprehended  that 
immortality  dwelled  in  the  sjiaces  between  the  worlds,  and  death 
only  amongst  the  worlds.     Upon  all   the  suns  there  walked  upright 
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shadows  in  the  form  of  men  ;  but  they  were  glorified  when  they 
quitted  these  perishable  worlds  and  when  they  sank  into  the  sea  of 
light  ;  and  the  murky  planets,  I  perceived,  were  but  cradles  for 
the  infant  spirits  of  the  Universe  of  Light.  In  the  Zaarahs  of  the 
Creation  I  saw,  I  heard,  I  felt  the  glittering,  the  echoing,  the  breath- 
ing, of  life  and  creative  power.  The  suns  were  but  as  spinning-wheels, 
the  planets  no  more  than  weavers'  shuttles,  in  relation  to  the  infinite 
web  which  composes  the  veil  of  Isis,i — which  veil  is  hung  over  the 
whole  creation,  and  lengthens  as  any  finite  being  attempts  to  raise  it. 
And  in  sight  of  this  immeasurability  of  life  no  sadness  could  endure, 
but  only  joy  that  knew  no  limit,  and  happy  prayers. 

But  in  the  midst  of  this  great  Vision  of  the  Universe  the  Form 
that  lightened  eternally  had  become  invisible,  or  had  vanished  to  its 
home  in  the  unseen  world  of  spirits.  I  was  left  alone  in  the  centre 
of  a  universe  of  life,  and  I  yearned  after  some  sympathizing  being. 
Suddenly  from  the  starry  depths  there  came  floating  through  the 
ocean  of  light  a  planetary  body  ;  and  upon  it  there  stood  a  woman 
whose  face  was  as  the  face  of  a  Madonna  ;  and  by  her  side  there 
stood  a  Child  ;  whose  countenance  varied  not,  neither  was  it  magnified 
as  he  drew  nearer.  This  Child  was  a  King,  for  I  saw  that  he  had  n 
crown  upon  his  head  :  but  the  crown  was  a  crown  of  thorns.  Then 
also  I  perceived  that  the  planetary  body  was  our  unhappy  Earth  ; 
and,  as  the  Earth  drew  near,  this  Child  who  had  come  forth  from  the 
starry  deeps  to  comfort  me  threw  upon  me  a  look  of  gentlest  pity 
and  of  unutterable  love,  so  that  in  my  heart  I  hajl  a  sudden  rapture 
of  joy  such  as  passes  all  understanding  ;  and  I  awoke  in  the  tumult 
of  my  happiness. 

I  awoke  ;  but  my  happiness  survived  my  dreams,  and  I  exclaimed 
— Oh  !  how  beautiful  is  Death,  seeing  that  we  die  in  a  world  of  life 
and  of  creation  without  end  !  and  I  blessed  God  for  my  life  upon 
Earth,  but  much  more  for  the  life  in  those  unseen  depths  of  the 
Universe  which  are  emptied  of  all  but  the  Supreme  Reality,  and  where 
no  earthly  life  nor  perishable  hope  can  enter. 

^  On  this  antique  mode  of  symbolizing  the  mysterious  Nature 
which  is  at  the  heart  of  all  things  and  connects  all  things  into  one 
whole,  possibly  the  reader  may  feel  not  unwilling  to  concur  with 
Kant's  remark  at  page  197  of  his  Crilik  dcr  Urtlieilskraft :  "  Perhaps 
"  in  all  human  composition  there  is  no  passage  of  greater  sublimity, 
"  nor  amongst  all  sublime  thoughts  any  which  has  been  more  sub- 
"  limely  expressed,  than  that  which  occurs  in  the  inscription  upon  the 
"  temple  of  Isis  (the  Great  Mother,  Nature)  :  /  am  lohntsoever  is, 
'^ xvhai soever  has  been,  whatsoever  sliall  be;  and  the  veil  xohich  is  ovr 
"  my  countenance  no  mortal  hand  has  ever  raised." 


ADDITIONAL  NOTES 

P.  66.  Quicherat,  quoted  in  Professor  Masson's  note,  appears  to  be 
atill  the  great  authority  on  Joan  of  Arc.  There  is  also  Wallon,  Jeanne 
d'Arc,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1875.  See  also  the  brief  but  admirable  account 
in  J.  R.  Green's  Short  History  of  the  English  People. 

P.  68.  Fran9ois  Villon,  in  his  "  Ballade  des  dames  du  temps  jadis," 
agrees  with  De  Quincey,  calling  her  "  Jehanne  la  bonne  Loiraine" 

P.  81.  On  De  Quincey 's  account  of  the  trial,  Mr.  C.  H.  Speuce 
kindly  sends  mo  the  following  note: — "As  regards  her  murder,  De 
Quincey  does  not  emphasise  sufficiently  [a)  the  religious,  not  political, 
hatred  the  Church  had  for  her  ;  [b]  that  her  patriotism  was  quite 
foreign  and  disturbing  to  feudal  society  ;  (c)  that  the  king  of  France, 
though  he  had  Talbot  in  his  hands,  sent  neither  a  letter  nor  a  lance 
to  ransom  or  rescue  the  maiden." 

P.  95.  "The  child  is  father,"  etc. — Wordsworth,  in  the  lines 
beginning  "  My  heart  leaps  up  when  I  beholil." 

P.  96.  "  Think  you,,  'mid  all,"  etc. — The  two  stanzas  are  from  the 
poem,  "Expostulation  and  Reply,"  beginning  "Why,  William,  on 
that  old  grey  stone." 

P.  97.  "Books  lying  open,"  etc. — De  Quincey  doubtless  quoted 
from  memory.  The  actual  line  is  "Bibles  laid  open,  millions  of 
surprises."  It  occurs  in  G.  Herbert's  fine  sonnet,  "Lord,  with  what 
care  hast  Thou  begirt  us  round." 

P.  97.  Daughter  of  a  voice. — So  Wordsworth,  "  Ode  to  Duty,"  calls 
Duty  "  stern  daughter  of  the  voice  of  God." 

P.  98.  Sortcs  Virgiliance. —  The  mediseval  belief  in  Virgil  as  a 
magician  is  fully  described  in  Professor  Comparetti's  Virgil  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  translated  by  Benecke  (Loudon,  1895). 

P.  99.  Pariah  slave. — "No  reader  of  De  Quincey  but  must  have 
observed  how  frequent  and  important  a  word  in  his  vocabulary  is  the 
word  'Pariah,'  meaning  'social  outcast,'  and  what  a  hold  had  been 
taken  of  his  imagination  by  the  idea  that  an  immense  proportion  of 
the  men  and  women  of  the  world,  in  all  ages  and  all  lauds,  had 
belonged  to  the  class  of  Pariahs,  the  socially  outcast  for  one  reason 
or  another,  the  despised,  the  uurespectable,  the  maltreated  and  down- 
trodden "  (Professor  Masson,  Life  of  De  Quincey,  p.  13). 

P.  104.  Greenhay,  the  country  house,  just  outside  Manchester, 
where  most  of  De  Quincey's  childhood  was  spent.  He  was  not  born 
here,  but  in  Manchester  itself  (1785).  "Greenhay  "  was  built  by  his 
father  in  1791  or  1792,  and  the  name  was  an  invention  of  his  mother's. 
The  modern  suburb  '"Greenheys"  seems  to  be  called  after  the  house, 
which  is  no  longer  standing. 


SUBJECTS  FOR  ESSAYS 


[The  following  list  of  subjects  is  added  la  tlie  hope  that  it  may  be 
foimd  useful  for  practice  in  composition.  It  is  not  intended  that  the 
essays  should  be  written  in  direct  imitation  of  De  Quincey's  style,  but 
the  reading  of  De  Quincey's  essay  will  in  each  case  give  some  help 
towards  the  right  treatment  of  the  theme.] 

The  English  Mail-Coach 

1.  The  humour  and  pathos  of  travelling.  (See  also  the  references 
to  other  passages  in  De  Quincey,  Introduction,  p.  xv.) 

2.  The  reflections  of  a  passenger  by  the  night-mail  from  London  to 
Edinburgh,  a.d.  1900. 

3.  Did  "  romance  "  go  out  with  the  stage-coach  ?  (Cp.  Rudyard 
Kipling's  ballad  of  "Romance"  in  The  Seven  Seas.) 

4.   "The  glory  of  motion,"  as  enjoyed  on  a  bicycle  tour. 

Joan  of  Arc 

5.  The  education  of  Joan  of  Arc  compared  with  that  of  a  modern 
English  girl  (p.  71). 

0.  The  true  greatness  of  w'omau  (p.  84).  (Cp.  Ruskin,  Sesame  and 
Lilies,  Lecture  II.,  "Of  Queens'  Gardens.") 

7.  "A  great  scholar.  .  .  .  Not  one  who  depends  simply  on  an 
infinite  memory,  but  also  on  an  infinite  and  electrical  power  of 
combination"  (p.  84).  Ex[)laiu  De  Quincey's  definition,  and  contrast 
the  pedant  [e.g.  Dominie  Sampson,  or  Casaubon  in  Middlemarch)  with 
the  true  scholar. 

8.  "  The  magnanimity  and  justice  of  enemies  "  (p.  &<o).  Give  some 
notable  instances  from  your  own  reading. 

9.  The  charm  and  mystery  of  forests  (p.  72). 

Infant  Literature 

10.  The  favourite  books  of  your  childhood,  and  why  you  liked 
them. 

11.  The  opening  scenes  of  Shakespeare's  great  tragedies:  how  far 
they  prepare  us  for  what  is  to  follow. 

12.  A  noble  revenge  :  illustrate  from  history  or  from  fiction. 
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On  the  Knocking  at  the  Gate  in  Macbeth 

13.  "Such  a  murderer  as  a  poet  will  condescend  to"  (p.  111). 
What  are  the  conditions  that  render  a  murder  a  fit  theme  for  a 
tragedy  ?     Illustrate  from  Shakespeare. 

14.  The  diflerence  between  sympathj'  and  pity  (j).  110). 

Early  Memorials  of  Grasmere 

15.  The  influence  of  mountains  on  character.  (Cp.  Ruskin,  Modern 
Painters,  Vol.  IV.) 

16.  "Sometimes  in  the  very  lowest  forms  of  duty  .  .  .  there  is 
nevertheless,  the  sublimest  ascent  of  self-sacrifice  "  (p.  132). 

17.  The  life  and  death  of  Chatterton  (p.  142). 
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"Continuous"  Reader. 

With  Special  Introduction 
and  Notes,  and  containing  i< 
Illustrations  and  Map.  Edited 
by  J.  HlOHAM,  M.A. 

Price  Is.  net. 

For  Young  People. 

Arranged  by  Harriet  Gas- 
SIOT,  and  edited  with  an  Intro- 
duction and  Simple  Notes  by 
W.  M.  Mackenzie,  M.A. 
Amply  illustrated. 

Price  6d.  net. 
THE  TALISMAN. 
Complete  Text. 

With  Special  Introduction, 
Notes  and  Index,  and  contain- 
ing a  Frontispiece.  Edited 
by  W.  M.  Melvejj,  M.A. 

Price  Is.  6d. 

"Continuous  "  Reader. 

With  Special  Introduction 
and  Notes,  and  containing  25 
Illustrations.  Edited  by  W. 
M.  Melven,  M.A. 

Price  Is.  net. 

For  Young  People. 

Arranged  by  Harriet  Gas- 
siOT,  and  edited  with  au  In- 
troduction and  Simple  Notes 
by  W.  M.  Mackenzie,  M.A. 
Amply  illustrated. 

Price  6d.  net. 
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8COTT  (Continued) 

OLD  MOETALITY. 
Complete  Text. 

With  Special  Introduction, 
Notes  and  Index,  and  con- 
taining a  Frontispiece  and 
Map.  Edited  by  Arthur  T. 
Flux.  Price  Is.  6d. 

"  Continuous  "  Reader. 

Containing  Special  Intro- 
duction and  Notes,  also  Map 
and  11  Illustrations. 

Price  Is.  net. 

Por  Young  People. 

Arranged  bj'  Harriet  Gas- 
sioT,  and  edited  with  Intro- 
duction and  Simple  Notes  by 
W.  JI.  Mackenzie,  M.A. 
Amply  illustrated. 

Price  6d.  net. 

QDENTIN  DUEWAED. 
Complete  Text. 

With  Special  Introduction, 
Notes  and  Index,  and  contain- 
ing a  Frontispiece  and  Map. 
Edited  by  H.  W.  Ord,  .Ni.A. 

Price  Is.  6d. 

"Continuous"  Reader. 

With  Special  Introduction 
and  Notes,  ant!  containing 
Map  and  9  other  Illustrations. 
Edited  by  H.  W.  Ord,  M.A. 

Price  Is.  net. 

For  Young  People. 

Arranged  by  Harriet  Gas- 
siOT,  and  edited  with  an  Intro- 
duction and  Simple  Notes  by 
W.  M.  JIackenzie,  M.A. 
Amply  ilhistiated. 

Price  6d.  net. 


SCOTT  (Continued) 
WOODSTOCK.     Complete  Text. 

With  Special  Introduction 
Notes  and  Index,  and  a  Fron- 
tispiece and  Map.     Edited  by 

H.  CORSTOBPUINE. 

Price  Is.  6d. 

"Continuous"  Reader. 

With    Special   Introductinn 

and    Notes,    and    containing 

Map     and      10    Illustrations. 

Edited  by  H.  Corstorphine. 

Price  Is.  net. 

KENILWOETH.    Complete  Text. 

With  Special  Introduction, 
Notes  and  Index,  and  a  Frontis- 
piece. Edited  by  E.  S.  Davies, 
M.A.  Price  Is.  6d. 

"Continuous"  Reader, 

With  Special  Introduction 
and  Notes,  and  several 
lUusti-ations. 

Price  Is.  net. 

ROB  ROY. 

THE  MONASTERY. 

THE  ABBOT. 

THE  PIRATE. 

THE  FAIR  MAID  OF  PERTH. 

For  Young  PenpU.  Airangod 
by  Harriet  Gassiot,  and 
edited  with  Introduction  and 
Simple  Notes  by  W.  M.  Mac- 
KE.vziB,  M.A.  Amply  illus- 
trated.        Price  6d.  each  net. 

LADY  OF  THE  LAKE.  E<lited, 
with  special  Introduction  and  Notes, 
by  R.  G.  McKiNLAY.  And  containing 
Frontispiece.  Price  Is.  net. 

LAY    OF    THE    LAST    MINSTREL. 

Edited  with  Special  Introduction  and 
Notes,  by  W.  M.  Mackekzib,  M.A. 
Aiid  containing  Frontispiece. 

Price  Is,  net. 
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SCOTT  (Continued) 

MABMION.  Edited,  with  special 
Introduction  and  Xot«s,  by  VT.  M. 
Mackkxzie,  M.A.  And  containing 
Frontispiece.  Price  Is.  net, 

BATTLE  PIECES  FROM  SCOTT  IN 
PROSE  AND  VERSE.  Edited  by  J. 
HiGOAM,  M.A.    lUostrated. 

Pri,-e  Is.  net. 


ENGLISH,  Historical 

By  L.  W.  Lyde,  MA. 

THE    AGE    OF   BLAKE.     With  14 

IllustnitioDS.  Price  Is.  net. 

THE  AGE  OF  DEAKE.  With  12 
Dlustratious.  Price  Is.  net. 

THE    AGE    OF    HAWKE.     With   9 

Illustrations.  Price  Is.  uet. 

By  H.  DEB.GiBBiNS,M.A.,LnT.D. 

THE  ENGLISH  PEOPLE  IN  THE 
NINETEENTH  CENTURY.  Second 
Edition.  With  35  Illustrations  :md  4 
Maps.  Price  2S. 


ENGLISH 
HISTORICAL    (continued) 

SOCIAL  LIFE  IN  ENGLAND. 
VoL  I.    In  thi  Pros. 

Edited  by  G.  Townsknd  Warner, 
M.A. 

ENGLISH  HISTORY  FROM  CON- 
TEMPORARY WRITERS.  About 
240  pp.  e;\ch.     Illustrated. 

1307-1390.  N.  L.  Frazer,  B.  A. 

In  the  Pr(ts. 
Period  1215-1307.    By  W.  J.  Corbett. 
1S99-14S5.  F.  H.  Durham. 

1558-1603.  H.J.  Cunningham. 

1660-1715.  Rkv.  J.  K.  Figgis. 

Probable  price  2s.  6d.  per  vol. 


By  John  Finnemore. 
FAMOUS  ENGLISHMEN. 
VoL  I.     Alfred  to  Elizabeth. 

Price  Is.  4d. 
Vol.  II.     In  preparation. 

BOYS  AND  GIRLS  OF  OTHER  DAYS. 
Vol.  I.     The  Coming  of  the  Romans  to 
the  Battle  of  Towton  Field  (b-C.  65 
to  A.D.  1461).     Illustrated. 

Price  Is.  4d. 

VoL  1 1 .    The  Rising  of  Lambert  Simuel 

to  the  Battle  of  Sedgmoor  (14^7  to 

1685).  [Vn  tht  Prtu. 


Edited  by  B.  A.  Lees. 
HISTORY  IN  BIOGRAPHY. 

For  the  Use  of  Junior  Forms, 
niustnited. 
7)1  prfparaiion. 
I.    Alfred  to  Edward  II. 

By  B.  A.  LsKs. 
II.     Edward  II.  to  Henry  VII. 

By  A.  M.  Grkknwood. 

III.  The  Tudors.  By  F.  M.  West. 

IV.  The  Stuarts.  By  H.  Powkll. 

I  By  J.  A.  NiCKLiN,  B.A. 

\   POEMS  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 
Vol.  I.     Boadicea  to  Anne  (fii  to  1714). 
Price  la.  6cL 
Or  in  S  Ser.'ir.ite  Parts,  vie. : 
Boadicea  to  Richard  III.  (61  to  1399). 
Henry  IV.  to  Mary  (1S99  to  1558). 
]       Elizabeth  to  Anne  (1558  to  1714). 
I  Price  4d.  net  each. 
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FRENCH. 

By  F.  B.  KiRKMAN,  B.A. 
MODERN      LANGUAGE      INSTRUC- 
TION WITH  SPECIAL  REFERSNCE 
TO  FRENCH. 

This  book  will  explain  the  principles 

upon  which  the  Series  is  based,  and 

serve  as  a  Teachers'  Guide  to  its  use. 

[In  prepo.ration. 

PEEMIEEE  ANNEE  DE  FEANCAIS. 

The  Beginnings  of  Frencb  Instruc- 
tion, with  full  Notes  of  Lessons  for    ! 
the  teacher's  use.       [In  preparation. 

ELEMENTARY  EEADESS.      TALES    j 
FROM  FRENCH  HISTORY. 

By  F.  B.  KiRKMAN.  ', 

*Les  Gaulois  et  lea  Francs,    nius-  ; 

trated.  Price  Is.  6<L    | 

By  Jules  de  Glouvet. 

*  Les  Francals  et  les  Anglais.    887- 
1453.     Illustrated.  [In  the  Prut. 

By  Mks.  J.  G.  Frazkk. 
♦Contes des Chevaliers.  llKistrated. 

[In  preparation. 

By  Jules  de  Glodvet. 
'France  de  MontoreL 

[In  the  Press. 
Edited  by  W.  G.  Hartog. 

*  Bayard,  par  Le  Loyal  Serviteur. 

[In  the  Pieu. 

Edited  by  A.  R.  Florl\n. 
AVENTUEES  DE  CHICOT  (Dumas). 
[In  the  Press. 

By  W.  G.  Hartoo. 
COUES    DE    GEAMMAIEE    FEAN- 
CAISE    E'lEMENTAIRE.-A    Short 

t  rench  Grammar  in  Frencli. 

Price  Is.  net. 

*  Any  of  the  above  may  be  had  with- 
out Vocabulary  if  preferred. 


FRENCH     (continued) 

EEADEES  FOE  MIDDLE   AND 
UPPEE  FOEMS. 

Edited  by  A.  Ja.mson  Smith. 
AGE    OF    EICHELIED.— Readings 
from    Historians    and    Coutemporiiry 
Writers.  Price  2s.  6d. 

Edited  by  F.  B.  Smart,  M.A. 
AGE  OF  LOUIS  XI.— Readings  from 
Historians  and  Contemporary  Writers. 
Price  2s.  6d. 

Edited  by  E.  T. Schoedelin,  B.A. 

SAINT     LOUIS.  —  Readings    from 

Historians  and  Contemporary  Writers. 

[In  preparation. 

Edited  by  F.  B.  Kibkman,  B.A. 

VOLTAIEE.— Contes  et  Melanges. 
Illustrated.  Price  28. 

Edited  by  Prof.  Louis  Bran  din. 
GEANDS    PEOSATEDES  DU  XVII® 
SIECLE. 

[In  the  Press. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

By  L.  W.  LvoE,  M.A. 
AFEICA.  Price  18.  net. 

By  A.  J.  AND  F.  D.  Hkrbertson. 

AFEICA.     Descriptive  (Geography. 

Illustrated.  Price  28.  6d 

AMERICA  (CENTEAL  AND  SOUTH). 

Descriptive  Geography.    Illustrated. 

Price  2s.  6d. 

AMEEICA   (NOETH).      Descriptive 

Geography.     Illustratod. 

Price  28.  6d 
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GEOGRAPHY    (continued) 

By  L.  W.  Lyde,  M.A. 
AMERICA  (NORTH).       Pricels.net. 
Price  Is.  net. 
Price  Is.  net. 


AMERICA  (SOUTH). 
ASIA. 


By  A.  J.  AND  F.  D.  Herbebtson. 
ASIA.     Descriptive  Geography. 
In  preparation. 

Illustri.ted.    Price  2S.  6cl. 

AUSTRALIA,  MALAYIA,  AND 
PACIFIC  ISLES.  Descriptive  Geo- 
graphy.    In  preparation. 

Illustrated.    Price  2S.  6d. 

By  L.  W.  Lyde,  M.A. 

BRITISH  EMPIRE.         Price  Is.  net. 

BRITISH  ISLES.  p^jce  la.  net. 

ENGLAND  AND  WALES.  Elemen- 
tary Geot'iaphy  Reader  III.  With  2 
Maps  and  63  Illustrations. 

EUROPE. 


Price  Is.  4d. 
Price  Is.  net. 


EUROPE,  ELEMENTARY  GEO- 
GRAPHY OF.  (For  use  with  Taylor's 
Synthetical  Maps.)  Price  4d.  net. 

By  A.  J.  AND  F.  D.  Hekbertson. 
EUROPE.    Descriptive  Geography. 
In  preparation. 

Illustrated.    Price  2S.  6d. 

By  Rev.  Harold  B.  Ryley. 
HOME  GEOGRAPHY  FOR  LONDON 
CHILDREN.    Illustrated. 

[In  preparation. 

By  A.  J.  AND  F.  D.  Herbertson. 
MAN  AND  HIS  WORK. 

Price  Is.  net. 


GEOGRAPHY    (continued) 

By  L.  W.  Lyde,  M.A. 
WORLD.  Price  2S.  6d.  net. 

By  Joan  B.  Reynolds. 
WORLD     PICTURES    AND    PROB- 
LEMS.       An    Elementary    Pictorial 
Geography.      With     68     Illustrations, 
mostly  full  page.     Demy  8vo.,  cloth. 
Price  Is.  6tL  net. 

By  W.  R.  Taylor. 

SYNTHETICAL  MAPS. 
Series  of  3  Maps  on  Sheet.  Now  Ready. 
Austria-Hungary,  Balkan  Penin- 
sula, Basin  of  Danube,  Basin  of 
Rhine,  Europe,  France,  German 
Empire,  HoUand  and  Belgium, 
Italy,  Russia,  Scandinavia  and 
Denmark,  Spain. 

ENGLAND  AND  WALES.  In  eight 
coloured  sections,  viz. : 

Eastern  Counties ;  Northern 
Counties ;  Severn  Basin ;  Southern 
Counties,  East ;  Southern  Coun- 
ties, West ;  Thames  Basin ;  Trent 
Basin  ;  Wales  and  Cheshire. 

Price  2d.  each  net. 

SYNTHETICAL  ATLAS  OF  EUROPE, 

containing  12  Maps  on  linen  guards. 

Price  2S.  6d. 

SYNTHETICAL  ATLAS  OF  ENG- 
LAND AND  WALES,  containing  8 
Maps  on  linen  guards.  Price  2S. 

Ready  Shortly. 

SCOTLAND,  IRELAND,  BRITISH 
POSSESSIONS. 

[Otlurs  are  in  preparalioii. 
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GREEK. 

By  A.  Douglas  Thomson. 

ODYSSEY.     Book  IX. 

Price  2S.  6d. 

By  E.  G.  Wilkinson,  iM.A. 
AN  HISTORICAL  GREEK  READING 
BOOK    Tlie  Rise  of  HeUas.    With 
2  Maps  and  19  Illustrations. 

Price  2S.  6d. 


HYMNS. 

By  J.  J.  Fi.vDLAY,  M.A. 

HYMN-BOOK  FOR  SCHOOLS.    With 

Music,  full  score  in  Stxff  Notation,  and 

Soprano  and  Contralto  in  Tonic  Sol-fa. 

Price  2S.  6d. 

Edition  with  WORDS  ONLY. 

Price  6d. 


LATIN. 

By  E.  G.  Wilkinson,  M.A. 
CONQUEST    OF    ITALY    AND    THE 
STRUGGLE     WITH      CARTHAGE. 
(Reader.)    With  23  Illustrations. 

Price  2s. 

By  H.  W.  Atkinson. 
FOREIGN  EMPIRE  (THE).     200  to 
60  B.C.      (Reader.)     With  23  Illustra- 
tions. Price  2S. 

By  F.  M.  Ormiston. 

OLD     SENATE     AND     THE     NEW 

MONARCHY  (THE).     60  b.c.  to  a.d. 

14.     (Render.)    With  14  Illustrations. 

Price  28. 

By  T.  S.  Foster,  B.A. 
PUERORUM   LIBER  AUREUS.     A 
First  Latin  Translation  Book. 

[In  preparation. 

By  W.  H.  D.  Rouse,  M.A. 
TEACHING  OF  LATIN  PROSE  (The). 
[In  preparatUm. 


PHYSICS. 

By  A.  F.  Walden,  M.A.,  F.C.S., 
and  J.  J.  Man  LEY. 

INTRODUCTION    TO    THE    STUDY 
OF  PHYSICS. 
VoL  I.  General  Physical  Measure- 
ments. 
With  76  Illustrations. 

Price  3s.  6<L 
Vol.  II.  Heat,  Light,  and   Sound. 

[In  preparatiop. 

By  A.    F.    Walden,    M.A.,  and 
H.  W.  Cook,  B.A. 

LABORATORY  NOTE-BOOK. 

[In  preparation. 

By  W.  J.  DoBBS,  M.A. 

A   TREATISE    ON    ELEMENTARY 
STATICS.     With  191  Illustrations. 

Price  78.  6d. 


ZOOLOGY. 

By  Dr.  Otto  Schmeil. 

Translated  by  RctdolfRosenstock,  M.A., 
and  edited  by  J.  T.  Cckninoham. 

TEXT-BOOK  OF  ZOOLOGY.  Treated 
from  a  Biological  Standpoint.  For  the 
use  of  Schools  and  Colleges.  Profusely 
illustrated.     Demy  8vo. 

Part  I.  Mammals.  58  Illustrations. 
Part  II.  Birds,  Fishes,  and  Rep- 
tiles.    63  lUustritions.     Part  IIL 

Invertebrata.    69  illustrations. 
Price  38.  6d.  each 

The  three  parts  are  also  bound  in  one 
Volume.    Demy  8to.    Cloth. 

Prio*  lOs.  6d. 
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Cook's  Voyages,  price  3s.  6d. 

Dana,  Two  Years  before  the  Mast,  price  3s.  6d. 

Farrar,  Eric,  price  6d.,  3s.  6d.,  or  Illustrated,  price  6s. 

St.    Winifred's,    price   6d.,    3s.    6d.,   or    Illustrated, 

price  6s. 
Julian  Home,  price  6d.,  3s.  6d.,  or  Illustrated,  price  6s. 
Brio  and  St.  Winifred's,  in  one  voL,  demy  8vo, 
cloth,  price  2s. 
Home,  Prom  Fag  to  Monitor,  price  5s. 
Home,  Exiled  from  School,  price  5s. 
Hope  (Ascott  R.),  Stories,  price  5s. 
Hope,  Ready  Made  Romance,  price  5s. 
Hope,  Hero  and  Heroine,  price  5s. 
Hope,  Black  and  Blue,  price  5s. 
Hope,  Half  Text  History,  price  3s.  6d. 
Hope,  Cap  and  Go-wn  Comedy,  price  3s.  6d. 
Hope,  An  Album  of  Adventiu-es,  price  5  s. 
Markham,  Paladins  of  Edwin  the  Great,  price  5s. 
Montagu,  A  Middy's  Recollections,  price  3s.  6d. 
Park's  Travels  in  Africa,  price  3s.  6d. 
Robinson  Crusoe,  price  3s.  6d. 
Scott's  Ivanhoe,  Illustrated,  price  3s.  6d. 
Scott's  Tales  of  a  Grandfather  (Farrar),  price  3s.  6d. 
Stories  from  Waverley  for  Children,   two  series,  price 

2s.  6d.  each. 
Voltaire,  Charles  XII.,  price  3s.  6d. 
Waterloo.    Ab :  A  Tale  of  the  Time  of  the  Cave  Men, 

price  5s. 
Waverley  Novels,   Victoria   Edition,    price  is.  6d.  per  vol., 

25  vols.,  each  volume  containing  a  complete  novel. 


A.  &  C.  BLACK,  SOHO  SQUARE,  LONDON. 
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"  Head  and  shoulders  above  any  other  Text-Book  on  Composition 
which  we  have  seen." 


A  MANUAL  OF 
ESSAY  WEITING 

FOR   HIGHER   FORMS   OF   SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 

By  J.  H.  FOWLER,  M.A. 

ASSISTANT-MASTER    AT   CLIFTON    COLLEGE  ;    EDITOR  OF 
"  NINETEENTH    CENTUHY    PROSE,"    ETC. 

Smnll  Crown  8vo.     Cloth.     Price  2s.  6d. 


"Mr.  J.  H.  Fowler's  Essay-Wriling  maybe  unreservedly  recommended 
for  the  higher  forms  in  public  schools,  and  for  teachers  of  composition  of 
all  grades.  The  author's  aims  are  high,  his  method  of  handling  his 
subject  is  dignified  as  well  as  practical,  and  his  book  oilers  in  itself  an 
excellent  example  of  that  clearness  of  thought,  sobriety  of  judgment,  and 
purity  of  style  which  he  wishes  to  aid  his  readers  to  attain.  The  duties 
of  a  composition  master  are  not — according  to  Mr.  Fowler's  conception 
of  them— limited  to  the  development  in  his  pupils  of  a  certain  facility  for 
spinning  out  a  meagre  stock  of  ideas  in  language  grammatically  correct, 
and  possessing  a  certain  shallow  fluency  and  sparkle  ;  his  aim  should  be 
to  make  the  writing  of  an  essay  an  occasion  for  the  acquisition  of  ideas, 
the  widening  of  knowledge,  the  cultivation  of  habits  of  research,  and  the 
exercise  of  individual  thought  and  critical  judgment.  The  earnestness 
and  skill  with  which  Mr.  Foivler  develops  this  idea  constitute  the  chief 
claim  of  his  work  to  consideration,  and  raise  it  head  and  shordders  above 
any  other  text-book  on  comjMsition  which  we  have  seen." — Guardian. 


By  the  same  Author. 

ESSAYS   FROM   DE   QUINCEY 

SvuUl  Crown  8w.     GloLh.     Price  2s.  net. 

Of  all  English  authors  De  Quincey  is  perhaps  the  best  suited  to 
awaken  the  love  of  literature  ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  selection  from 
his  writings,  the  first  made  for  such  a  purpose,  may  be  found  very 
acceptable  lor  Knglish  literature  lessons  in  schools. 


A.  &  C.  BLACK,  SOHO  SQUAliK.  r,ONDON 
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"Altogether  the  selection  is  very  good,  ami  makes  a  capital  book  to 
put  into  the  hands  of  boys  not  only  lor  lessons,  but  for  play  reading." — 
Ath^nsBum. 

"The  verse  selections  are  admirable.  Of  the  prose,  it  is  enough  to 
say  that  the  Editor  has  selected  his  passages  from  Richard  Hakluyt  and 
the  State  papers  of  the  time  of  Cromwell.  Not  the  least  excellent  pieces 
of  writing  are  by  the  Author  himself,  who,  in  his  introductory  remarks, 
shows  a  respect  for  the  correct  idiom  of  his  mother  tongue  which  in  these- 
days  of  scandalously  loose  English  arouses  our  surprise  and  gratitude. 
The  illustrations  are  most  suitable,  and  valuable." — Public  School 
Magazine. 

"  Mr.  Lyde  has  done  good  service  to  children  and  schools  by  edftiiig 
these  small  volumes." — Journal  of  Education. 

"  These  readers  .  .  .  abound  in  fascinating  stories  of  sea  life  and  sea 
fights,  and  are  interspersed  with  useful  and  patriotic  poetry." — Saturday 
Revieio, 

"  The  book  is  a  good  one,  and  one  which  has  the  advantage  of  being 
in  accord  with  what  may  be  styled  '  the  mood  of  the  moment.'  " — Olasgow 
Herald. 

"A  historical  summary,  explanatory  notes,  and  a  number  of  very 
fair  illustrations  add  to  the  usefulness  and  charm  of  this  new  departure 
in  readers,  which  we  heartily  recommend." — Educational  Reviexc. 

"The  conception  is  excellent,  and  there  is  a  delightful  freshness  iu  the 
selections." — Aberdeen  Free  Press. 
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